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AESTEACT 

Between July 1974 and July 1975, an overall review 
and appraisal was conducted to evaluate the functions, 
administration, operation, and services of Canada's Northland School 
Division Number 61 (a special division created in 1960 under the 
Northland School Division Act to improve educational services to the 
outlying, chiefly northern communities in Alberta composed 
principally of American Indian and Metis peoples) . The study design 
included a three-member team and: visits to all Northland Schools 
(N=30) ; meetings with all school staff; public meetings held in each 
Northland Community; written briefs submitted by people outside tl>e 
Northland Division; sub-studies (N-4) ; consultations with 
representative advisory groups; visits to other northern school 
jurisdictions; and extensive consultations with the trustees. Majpr 
findings were: (1) the academic achievement of students in Northland 
was considerafcly below the provincial norm; (2) the transiency and 
generally poor qualifications of Northland teachers had contributed 
to poor achievement in the schools; (3), the governing and 
administrative procedures in Northland needed to be revised to permit 
a gr<2ater degree of local involvement and self-direction. One hundred 
specific recommendations were made re: governance; curriculum; pupils 
and services; high school services; teaching staff; supervisory 
staff; school buildings and grounds; teachers' residences; 
maintenance; libraries, supplies, and equipment; business and 
finance; etc. (JC) 
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dc'ii.ly honorarium. 

OTHKR riNANCING (If Applicable): other tv;o members of the Study Group seconded 

from rcKjular civic service positions. 
PROBLEM ARRAS EXAMINED (Purpose of Project): 

Generally to 5;tudy and conduct an overally review and appraisal of the 
functions, administration, operation, and services of the ^Northland 
School Division No. 61. 



DESIGN OF THE PROJECT (Method): 

1. visits weiL' made to al2 Northland Schools. G. Kxtensive consultat io:is v;erc 

2. Meetings v/ere held v.'i th all schiool staff, held v/ith trustess. 

3. Public mectti nq he.ld in each Northland Community, 

4. Briefs and suhini ssioiis were received, 7. Visits v;ero made to other 

5. Several sub-studies v;ere received. northern school jurisdictions. 

8. Consultations were held with 

representative advisory groups. 

MAJOR FINDINGS OR OUTCOMES: 

1- Academic achievement of students in Northland is considerabley below the 
provincial norms. 

2. Transiency and generally poor qualifications of Northland teachers contributed 
to poor achievement of schools- 

3. Governing and administrative procedures in Northland need to be revised to 
permit a greater degree of local involvement and self -direction . 



RECOMMENDATIONS OR IMPLICATIONS,: 

One hundred recommendations were made. 
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1 (Vv! WOMl) 

\ •>! [«/ 'ii MiM' >'f l iw Min i s t.i'f of 

( .to< I ' • ■ = ' . ."■'»•• . 1. . i.t. My!u(iii,ifi , (MirMunt. to 

» ; J ..t f,hf' tV^MrliHfMit, IjIuco t. i on Att. 
A i... , !h.» ')f'lf'r^ tKit.L»(l Ain)iist 'J P)/4, 
t. ,1, .I--: 1.' ' f.o f./n . r(M>()rt. Th(j or'fli'r incltidod 

/it Ml r-e»ptM.t to t,ho n»)i!io, Study (ii'oup, it 
w<r. i J. -;>*•' I try Uu: throe appointed hy the ()rder* 
t)f( ir wds do'j i r-riblc to hdvo u siinpli* ruiim? 
by whi.h thoy could be identified. It seemed 
to i'l-lir.Ut* redsondt)! y s tit is f.u; tor i ly the 
firjhii" it th'? purpo'ies vind procedures. Tiiey 
wer'.' M(»t ronductifK) <in inves tigdtion ^s, tiMt 
tHnii 1, conmicinly understood. 

:^iroij;)nout r.he period of its activity the 
Sturjy iifoup received excellent cooperdtion 
ffom ill rjioso from whom it sought inforiiuTtion , 
ridvu^-^ t!id opinions. This Wt3S true of the 
t)o-i rd ind officer:* of the division dS well ds 
(t(T-',')r: v/ithin riovernment and elsewliere, 

f «jt.'nt.'r-.i 1 observations should be made. 
The wf.ich appears occasionally in the 

r.f>vi r.\[(^ report, is that there seems to be* 
no ^/av f^f av'.)idin<i writiiKj or commenting in 
WOT-'!', rh jt ap[)ear to be of (jeneral application, 
in f^Tt-. or averages, or the frequent or usual 
(..r.,'v inn , t refe^ at tiniei to the division, 

or *. 'r.r . i iiiiiiHirn 1 1 es Served, or to teachers 
fit i-'ii ; : . ;ri a collective sense. Always how- 
f^v".' . f : ;:tf' S^ijdy -ir'O'jp was fully concious 
rr- IS a raruiC. a '.pectr-uiii app- 

^- V'vrv ar. t.rMbuto or condition. 

;^ . (,r \or;)f? 'irouft. feels that a 

•;!■•■ ■ . inclusive it can only be said 
M; i: were recognijod but tfiat gen- 

■ r . M ^» ncH"es» iry to carry forward 

vn tu rei.uect to any parti - 

. -.1 '■ I • ■ ' ' ■ ■ . 

■■ ' ' I ', tnat in tne text of the 
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repot't tfie sa-tu' b<t(kgr'ound inforiiuitlon iiuiy 
appear' ifi niorc than one' chaptcu'. Ifiis may give 
the appraranii? of repetition. This seemed de- 
sirable whon.' the farts or perceptions hod tin 
applicability to more than oiu» asfiect of the 
report. Tfie alternative was to make references 
back or for-tii to other chapters, involving 
reader effort or loss of effect in respect of the 
immediate argument or concern. 

Thirdly, it was inevitable that at many 
schools or In many communities the Study Group 
should be informed of problems or of alleged 
deficiencies of a guite specific nature. 
It was hoped or expected that the Study Group 
would or could do something about the water 
su()ply, or storage space or a particular 
personnel problem. The Group took the position 
that it was interested in all such matters in so 
far as they added to its total sum of knowledge 
about the division, its state and its procedures, 
but not to the extent of serving as an inspection 
team to discover and deal with specific needs. 
Persons presenting such matters were urged to 
pursue them directly with the division's 
administration. 

Notwithstanding the above general principle 
occasional matters were communicated to the 
division where the Group considered that it 
might render a special and immediate service 
by so doing. 

The report submitted herewith has the 
approval of all three members of the Study Group, 
whose individual views at times had to be re- 
C'ificiled 01 modified in order that a consensus 
Miifjht be reached. 




D. Ewasiuk, Secretary 



W. H. Swift, Gnairman 
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CHAIMLH ONL 

Study jVoc»KJurM.f 

fallowliMj lis appointiiujMt. the Study (iroup 
liiltl out d of action which, *iOint? 

modi ficdt tons , w.)S cdrrj(?d forward. It com- 
pri«i.!d the following: 

1. A visit to each of the conmiunitie'j 
VJrvod by Northland Scfiool Division, includimj 
Susa Creek - Muskeg River and Elk - South 
Wapiti where pupils are transported to schools 
operated by other school jurisdictions. A 
day was allocated to each convnunity. 

Whore s. hools wore in operation the 
schedule in each case was as follows: 

a) An observation of the school while 
in operation, Including short visits to all 
or most of the classrooms; 

b) Some oxamination^of the school plant 
including grounds, and to some degree, the 
teachers residences; 

c) A meeting with the school staff and 
short discussions with some of the individual 
members thereof, including teacher- and 
counsellor- aides; 

d) A public meeting to which members 
of the community were invited. 

The meetings were advertised by radio, in 
tho press, by public notices and through t[»e 
schools. 

The classroom observations were necessarily 
brief. They were not intended to be in the 
nature of inspectorial visits serving rather to 
enable the study team to get the feel of the 
operations, to look at pupils' work, to note 
the nature of books, materials and equipment 
av-n'lable, and to identify problems, especially 
those of a more obvious nature. These visits 
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served in many instancos to enable toachers to 
iiiako pornonal observation'*. 

The oxamlfiation of school plants was not 
Intondod to be exhaustive in respect of architec- 
ture, services, facilities and tho like but 
rather to provide the Group with general impres- 
sions as to the ade(iuacy of the buildings and 
their environs. 

Tho staff mooting was usually lively. Tho 
principal and teachers were encouraged to dis- 
cuss all aspects of thoir service in and for 
Northland. In many instances a meeting had been 
held in advance, there having been prepared a 
list of subjects that the teaching staff wished 
to discuss or with respect to which they wished 
to make observations or reconmendations , Many 
of these meetings revealed quite different 
points of view to be held by various members of 
the staff on some subjects, while on others 
there was usually considerable accord. Teacher- 
and counsellor- aides were usually present during 
these meetings but they made very few comments. 

While by no means an exhaustive list the 
following points quite frequently arose: 

a) A desire for more supervisory visits, 
and of grttdter duration, from the Superintendent 
and his staff; 

b) Improvement in the processes and pro- 
cedures for the procurement of supplies; 

c) Communication problems, or alleged in- 
adequacies in dealings with the divisional 
office ; 

d) Teacher recruitment; 

e) Teacher retention; 

f) Pupil attendance problems; 

g) Curriculum matters, - the adequacy of 
the provincial curriculum, native culture, the 
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h ) Hu I M I n«j . , I I ,t',',rniii"'» , .ifn 1 1 Kir'V 

sp.n 

ut 1 I r t l.r, , roshlL'fii <i%; 

]} iir<»illnrj ot pup i I'm iinjiulifitj r'i?tijr- 
tl.ithni ..mil 4iut:om»U. h: promotion; 

k) Hi'jh si;fu)ol 'iervii:os, 

The public meotiruj'i wf.TO, by any nonna) 
standard, well attended, probubly a consider- 
ably hlqh percentage of thost? oligible than 
one (jets to a school meeting elsewhere in the 
province in the absence of a crisis or con- 
troversial proposition. 

The Study (iroup did not conie to the com- 
munities with proposals to moke, or services 
to offer. Its purpose was to obtain the views 
of the people as to how well they considered 
themselves to be served by their schools, and 
by Northland and its officers, and to hear 
suggestions for change or improvement. 

In the last respect the matters raised 
were almost entirely of an immediate and 
practical nature, - improvement of water supply, 
leveling of playgrounds, desire for a gym- 
nasium. The matter of high school services 
frequently arose, usually with the request that 
there be "a high school" right at home. 

Two matters were consistently raised by 
tho Study Ciroui^: 

j) 'lative culture, nistorical and cur- 
rent, and Tts relation to the school program; 

b) Where apolicable. the place of the 
Cree language in the school. 

All of these points will be discussed 
later in the report. 
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In in.uiy i.a'.i'N t onriunity h'ailers, or status 
In t hi? » omtnuni ( Ifis , ihlofs, ba(u) coun- 
i illor-M liilofiy otfti:or%, and the likt«, wore 
pro'.rnt ami spoh* to questions ral*',Od, 

III soiiuf (OiniKini lies interpretation wa?i 
needed, or desirable, for a portion of the g?'oup 
assembled. Hv? Group received conflicting 
advice In this respect, Is it better to bring 
an interpreter along, or to rely on the services 
of a local person? The latter was followud and 
seetningly with success. Verbatim and sequential 
Interpretation was employed at times, but gen- 
erally better progress was made when pursuant 
to a question the assembly discussed it in Cree 
with occasional further involvement of the 
Study Group until a concensus was reached. 

It has to be reported that as far as the 
public meetings were concerned there was little 
evidence of dissatisfaction, except for specif- 
ics as noted above. Following one meeting a 
band councillor spoke to the Chairman and said, 
"We have no complaints." 

At another meeting a spokesman made it clear 
that the group was not accustomed to discussing. 
They wanted propositions, "motions", to which 
they could raise their hands, yes or no. 

The Study Group is quite aware, as it was 
advised and cautioned on many occasions, that 
native peopleSi especially those in more 
isolated communities, are not given to quick 
responses. It may well be that views are held 
that were not expressed. There were at times 
inherent comiiunication problems. It can only 
be said that the Group attempted to give every 
opportunity for expression. If opinions were 
strongly held opportunity was given for them 
to surface. 

On the other hand, the group is aware that 
eliciting comments on schooling situations is 
dependent largely on the respondent's know- 
ledge of the school environment as well as a 
belief that suggestions will be taken seriously. 
The point is that not all meetings were of such 
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|)i?r < ♦»pt 1 ■ ■ , ft Mu* I iM!|ii(|(t I t V > WMfl HUM r- 

t.iMJ'. I v»' r'''< ihii'v wiif k I'l.uiy i unr '.u')t)»»'. M <)ii'. 
i]\u\ \iU',\ , h.ivi' lii'iin uM irii'it . 

In .ilnu-.t .1 1 1 1 till' »!( ti'H'lil ut tlif? 

iiruu|) t:u o!>t,-ijn '.tiiM' riMi t ion to iii,it,ttM'S 
r«' I lit. I IK) 1.0 hnw tiu' flivr. (t)n P, ijovt'TiuMl • Its 
ho.ifil i.oM'.t j fijtfM , .irul It". .itt'.»ir% lUliiiin- 
i .trrrd, I«.it<«il lllMn n^spon-.r . In fi.irt il 
h,r. to t)t» f-urh;hi(i«Ml lint. Uio |)im)|)1ij h.ul llMh? 
or no hjowliHlgtj of thd'ji: in»)tUM's, or conrorri 
uOout th(.»ii», Om) (>ur|»)si? M'rvrd by tJie 
excise j so WdS to f)»\)VidL' to tin? pooph? in- 
fonitdfJon, jlbeit to ii limlt.»Hl docjrets re- 
"l.inllrHj the i»f»lijri^ dnij otu?r,ilion'> uf tfict 
'! Iv 1 SI on. 

ihf Study (iroiip ijiii not '.(mi^>o iiny hostil- 
ity. M,iny iiit»ottrigs wen- f()ll(;wed by tliu 
'.orvin() of refrostini(?ril'^ diirinq wfiich time nuiny 
iriJiivrdu.l1 convers.i t ions were untorcd into. 

WhtTL'vor possible tf)(.* format of the meeting 
Wc>s -irrafKjed infoniiu 1 ly » chairs in a lar(|e 
circle with niembL-rs of the (Iroup dispersed, 
to avoul tju' app(M ranee of separation from 
ttie persons present. On one occasion the 
'jroup niet with the annual meetirig of a Metis 
r:oloi:y. Or^ anotfier it sat on the meetinq 
of a Rand ^iouncil to wliich a yeneral invitation 
had beLMi tended for the transaction of Band 
biisi nes^ . 

Ml'- -inqs with the Advisory and Con- 
sul tat; vo Coninittee, p.tablished by the 
Mini'.' r\ Three such nieetirnjs were iield. Thoy 
wLTf jr assistance to the Group in respi^ct 
of 'fqani?irK| US work, in identifying sut)ject 
areas for (?xap;i na t i on , and as a sounding 
board for ideas and proposals. MenUx^rs wer(? 
provided copies of chapter drafts as completed. 

3, Pijblit. hea^inqs. The avfi i Itibi 1 i ty 
of f.hc f'lrojp for two days to receive briefs 
and to ''■ear representation was considerably 
advert ( sed . Some partir. Miation was solicited. 
The r e.-.'jlt was satisfyiruj^ or fli sappo i n t ing , 



diMHMKliiH) DM |M)ifil ol vlow. I ew t'opreson f I (HIS 
wer«* iitadr?, This may Imply that few concerns 
i»0'.li»d» othiM' Mian amonq tliose belnq cont»ii:tod 
dirni tly, If Mich Is the case i.onie comfort cdri 
tahMi by ttii>sf immi^dlotcly lnvolv(Ml In North- 
land's operations, On th(^ othijr h.wul It imiy 
only mean thai tonciM'm»d persons fotind it im.on* 
venifnt to come fot^ward. 

whti niatle presentations tire listed 
in an appendix. Their contributions and <)»s- 
cijsslcuis were much apprec latini. 

<1. Interviews of individual trustees, 
privately, it was considered desirable not 
only to moot with the divisional board as a 
r)roup, but to permit each trustee to spe^-^k his 
niinji as freely as lie or she niiqht care to do 
outside the somewhat 1nhil)itinq situation of 
a formal board ineetiriq. 

b. Interviews of the chief officers of 
the Ijoard, also individually, where their prob- 
lems and concerns could be moi^e freely expressed. 

6. Discussions with various officers of 
the Department of Lducation. 

7. Interviews of or discussions with a 
considerable number of individuals and groups 
who might have information or views that would 
be of interest to the Study Group. A list is 

a ppended, 

a. Visits to other schools and school 
jurisdictions which have or might have some 
involvement with Northland. List appended. 

'J. Visits farther afield, especially 
Frontier '.chool Division in Manitoba, the Depart- 
ment of No thern Saskatchewan at La Ronge, the 
Department :)f Education at Yellowknife, N.W.T., 
and the native adrnini stored school at Rae- 
[aU.o, N.W.T. 

10. The institution of studies. In partic- 
ular these related to the problems of drop-outs 
and retardation, the financial affairs of the 

9 
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division, AW.\ MijMv»' I .lMi|ua'|»*'» I'l M»HU>1. 

iiumU of All)tM'tti. 

II. ♦•K.jntUhit. U)f! of .1 i:<iri*, j»jrf\il)l(' 

i;*. AttomHr^q >} rujiiilH?r of Norlhl.iiul 
arrdntjfjij or or Imittnl niootings, dll of whkJi 
iorvod to provide 'ioiiu) Inslqht into its 
open* t tons or problems. 

13. The hoUllruj of nigoKir, uonifwhiit 
mor« fonnal imjotinys of the Study Group Usclf, 
supplement! nfj the infonnal discussions that 
Look place while en route and ,jt other times. 

In in id -June .ifler tJie draft Iny of this 
report v.>s well under way o» final meeting was 
held at Pe^ice Klvor with the chairman and 
chief officers of the division for further 
dlscu-islons of a number of matters which 
required more infom^at ion or explanation. 
It was of interest to discover at this meeting 
that a number of plans were under way, or 
that steps had already been taken, to move 
in the direction of sonje of the recorrmendations 
which were already in the draft of the report. 



( MAi'll !' IWl' 
III -Jin \y a\ 
Uiil U\] M\i\ ,< fiuiH in V I'. h'H ^1). hi , I 

tutu <M I •. finii «• |)uf".tnnt fi> 1 ftifU\ti?ri.il i)r*t'M 

t<rM}t*r Uu* ,»!ithijiity i)f Un' htm] A« I . 
iloru,i», lr» It'. iiHtJ.ll fnrtii If w.r» t rtMliMl 
h.ivlM)) (hi* 'm((iii' sort, iif o^)',ln)it», piiwi'i'S and 
rr%f)oir. Ihl 1 1 Mt's ,r, ,iny iit,h»'f' 'a h<)()l dlvlMorj, 

♦.tfttint) fdr tn tlx* riMSons tt)»- 1 1.% i*Matil i'..hnirnt , 
\\) thi' I'ljrui', of '.i,)i'n» of f,fi()'.»' wlu) wrrr x\b<)\i\ 
at tfnf tiiM<*, two sin^iM tn lir i»pti<.'fi)io'*t : 

). A 'l»'Mi'<' to <lo -.orn/tM i l>rttr'r* Ifi 
till' w.iy of provtsl(H» of '.t.hool scrvlt-os tor* 
oullyiM'j, (.hlefly northrrn, i cM'iiuiii i I it»s . 

A tU*\\n* to hr'Wv) the school:; 
' OfiLerntMl ifito thr cut in MrtMiii of l\w Altior ti) 
L'drjcjtiortiil family throuijh thf ostdt)! ishnirnt 
of .1 mori' 4'ffectlv<.f .nlminjstr.itlve ^ystctn in 
terntf* of tinanci.U lU riinnotnent^ and ihv avat)- 
atiility of a 'ajperintondf^tt of sihools havlo<i 
dir»'ct rattH.T tht'o maf^qirjal uitfrr'st \n stich 
'.chool . 

Whili; in ordor to be br'ought irUo Nortfi- 
lan(t iJi vision as constituted prior to the 
enacting of Tfie Northland School Uivision Act, 
a 'jchool had to be located in an ortjanized 
Si.hool district, whicfi requirement was take?) 
rarn of by si-><''»' fo'^'^^tioo and nodification of 
districts. th(» actual antecedents of the 
division's schools were several includinq 
scliools operatetj 

a) by i tide pendent rural schools dis- 
tricts; 

u) by tfie Metis Rehabilitation Branch, 
a 'jovernrc^nta 1 or'^ani^.ition, through the in- 
direct process of a subsidized school district 
encornodss inq each Metis colony; 



.\ \if tni%M«»h aijiMu. ir^s of tht) Andt<» 

and i.'oi'MM ( ,1 ( hit I U r hill t ht*S i 



.1) Ui thi? bfi»artiMeiil uf Indl.m ArfaiiS 
iindt'C a v.ifit'ty nf aiMMnueiient^H , wlilcli ofttin 
aMrptud fU*tl% as well .1% lodlah rhlldreh, 



Ihe vlefue'. and d^f h; Umii iv\ of ifiest^ 
mIuioIs air uv\] desi rltit'd tfi an unpuhl l-Jit'd 
it;anuMrlpt vviMtt»'h t)y {)\\ d. W. Chalnit^r^, flr*it 
otfif i.il trustee of tfie (livl%inh, from whU;h 
tfie following Muotatlons art* taken. 



Ihe Oepartnient. of Iducatton sur- 
vey of the Metis school population 
iiullcated thot their f.chool achicvcinont 
was very low. At .ill grade lovoh 
the percentage of Metis children who 
were over-afje for their tjrrtdc, i.e. 
educationally retarded, wdfi rtt loa^t 
twice to throe timos the proportion 
for white children. At the upper end 
of the school system, the Metis h<id 
almost disappeared. Of i?,:M7 such 
childrtMi in six northern systems, 
only six, or- 0.3 of the total were 
in Grades X and Xl , hut 764 , or 7,4' 
of ]0,}?A) white children were in the 
same <|rades. 

Other native children, Indian 
and Metis, attended Mission schools 
operated by Protestant and Roman 
Catholic organizations. Such schools 
were financed by a small grant from 
the provincial government, tuition 
fees from Indian Affairs (when appli- 
cable), and help from denominational 
sources. In (joneral , these schools 
were marginally housed, frequently 
in makeshift frame or log buildings, 
indadequately equipped, poorly staffed, 
often by instructors without the least 
vestige of any professional preparation 
as teachers. Typical of these was 
the Kdteri school , named for the vener- 
able Mohawk convert Catherine Tekakwitha, 
located some 80 miles almost directly 
north of the town of Slave Lake. There, 
49 native children, almost equally 
divided between registered Indian and 
Metis children, were crowded into a 
disused HBC warehouse, so small that 
one child actually had her desk in the 
doorway to the room. The school furn- 
iture was homemade, just barely accep- 
ible. Readers, supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Education, were standard issue, 
other books were few, old, and tattered. 
The teacher, a middle-aged woman, had 
had much experience in such schools 
as Kateri , but limited general and no 
professional education. 
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may be said that gradually further appoint- 
ments of persons of native origin were made. 
As of 1974-75 the Board comprised the following: 

1. A Chairman, paid by the Department 
of Education, who is deemed to devote full 
time to the affairs of the division. He has 
an office in Edmonton and also at divisional 
head-quarters in Peace River. - He is the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Board, which means 
that in addition to bein the Board's presiding 
and chief signing officer, he is fully involved 
in its day-to-day operations and the movements 
and activities of the total staff. This is an 
unusual arrangement when compared to the 
organizational structure of other school 
divisions or districts. The previous chairmen 
were not chief executive officers. In fact 
during some, if not most years, there was no 
such person, authority being divided between 
secretary-treasurer and superintendent, and 
perhaps others. 

2. An officer of the Department of 
Education. The rationale of this has been 
that since the division receives most of its 
revenue from the Department, and the Department, 
on behalf of the Government, is the final 
source of funds, close liaison with the Depart- 
ment is desirable both from the standpoint 

of the Department and of the division. 

3. A Metis, resident in Edmonton, who 
has close relationships with Metis and other 
native organizations. 

4. Four persons, all Native and all 
women, resident in dispersed coninuni ties of 
the division, Grouard, Wabasca, Paddle Prairie 
and Elizabeth Metis Colony near Grand Centre. 

It will be seen, consequently, that the 
nature of the Board has moved a very consider- 
able distance in the direction of native and 
local participation. 

The second major change effected by The 
Northland School Division Act was to enlarge 



the division's territorial responsibility. 
Whereas formerly, under The School Act, it con- 
sisted only of, and was responsible for, school 
districts, it was now, in effect, to comprise 
all lands north of Township 55, running across 
the province, which were not within any other 
school jurisdiction, or not in an Indian Reserve. 
It thus became a great geographic area with res- 
ponsibilities for servicing all communities 
therein whether school districts were in exist- 
ence about them or not. 

Much history might be written about the 
means used to develop or provide services- 
establishing facilities, recruiting staff, 
caring for maintenance, developing programs 
and the like. "These can best be dealt with 
in the discussion of specific matters to 
follow." 

One thing that can be said, and properly 
ought to be said, is that despite any deficien- 
cies that may be revealed or referred to in 
what follows in this report the fact is that 
compared to what existed in terms of facilities 
and services in 1960 there has been very great 
progress indeed.* Each administration has made 
its contribution and is to be commended therefor. 

Finally, in review, mention may be made 
of headquarters. The office was first estab- 
lished in rented quarters in Edmonton not far 
from the Department of Education, a necessary 
convenience for the official trustee. Later 
an office building was erected in the outskirts 
of Edmonton. 

In 1971 the Government of Alberta advised 
the division that it was to move its head- 
quarters to Peace River, it being alleged to 
the Study Group that this was done, and required, 
without the matter coming before the Board for 
advice. It would only be an academic exercise 
to look into this, it now being a fait accompli. 
It may be said, however, that a number of per- 
sons, many of whom seem to be in some position 
to know, say that from the standpoint of 
efficiency of operation and service this was 
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a mistake. 



Some arguments can be found in support 
of either locale, and in fact of still another. 
Slave Lake, but the Study Group concluded that 
this is not an issue that can be profitably 
raised at this time. Operations are well 
established in Peace River; new accommodation 
is in process of development; it seems best to 
ac \ Peace River as headquarters. 



CHAPTER THREE 
liL^-jjl'jM^'"'^'^'^ °^ tlor t hland School Division 

While Northland School Division Ho. 61 
functions in many respects as do other school 
authorities in Alberta, districts* divisions 
and the school committees of counties* it has 
a number of characteristics that set it apart. 
These characteristics, or most of them, create 
administrative problems which go far beyond, in 
scope and intensity, those faced by other 
jurisdictions. Most of these in turn have a 
financial impact. Hence it is quite unfair 
to make statistical comparisons with other 
school authori tie'j , almost all of which, on 
the surface at least, would seem to be dis- 
paraging of the division's operations. 

We shall look at a number of these major 
deviations from the norm of school divisions 
general ly. 

1 . Geographical Area 

The Northland School Division Act provides 
that the division comprises all that part of 
Alberta lying north of township 55 which is not 
included in any other district, division or 
county, or in an Indian reserve. The north 
boundary of the township 55 line is some fifteen 
miles north of Edmonton. Hence a tremendous 
area is encompassed although at any particular 
time the division is only seriously involved 
v/here there are communities to be served. 
There is always the prospect of a new community 
forminq. Two new schools were put into oper- 
ation in September 1974, involving much ad- 
ministrative effort and expense to provide 
staff and physical plant. 

2 . Dispe rsion of Communitie s 

The communities in which Northlari oper- 
ates schools or provides service in some other 
manner are spread into the four corners of the 
total area described above, and up, down and 
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across. At the time of the writing of this 
report thirty schools were being operated and 
the children from the following communities 
were being provided for by way of transportation 
arrangements, Antonberg, Anzac, Carcajou, Elk- 
South Wapiti, Fort Fitzgerald, Indian Cabins. 
Muskeg River, and Susa Creek. 

These last mentioned may require less fre- 
quent attention than actual school operations 
but must be kept under surveillance and occasion- 
ally busing or high school attendance problems 
arise. 

3 . Large Number of Schools 

The school divisions and counties of Alberta 
operate a highly varying number of schools, 
from a low of four to a high of some seventeen. 
The median is about eight or nine. Of the 
number, whatever it may ba, from one to three 
lie in the same village, town or city as the 
divisional office and hence are immediately 
accessible to administrative officers. In 
many cases the number includes one or more one- 
room' schools operated on Hutterite Colonies. 

As noted above Northland operates thirty 
schools. This in itself, without regard to 
the factor of distance, creates administrative 
involvement much in excess of that of the 
average school division. Every school, re- 
gardless of size generates needs for attention. 

The three factors referred to above, total 
geographical area, dispertion of communities, 
and number of schools combine to produce a 
logistics factor which can be pointed up by 
the following comparison. 

A central Alberta county operates fourteen 
schools, considerably above the average for 
counties and divisions. One is located at head- 
quarters. One is a Hutterite colony school. 
The aggregate of the distances of the schools 
from the county office by highway is under 250 
mil es . 
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If in the case of Northland the distance 
of each school from the divisional office 
"as the crow flies" is determined and theSw 
are added, the total is approximately 5100 
miles, over twenty times as great » But this 
figure in itself is quite inadequate in that 
the roads or air routes which have to be 
travelled are in so many cases so circuitous, 
such as going to Edmonton to get to Fort 
Chipewyan, going to Fort McMurray to get to 
Janvier, or going to Slave Lake to get to 
Wabasca, that the true relevant figure must 
be more 1 ike 7000 miles. 

"iime and distance may be saved by using 
charter aircraft but this greatly increases 
expense. The costs of conventional means of 
travel* car or scheduled air line, are them- 
selves very high under the circumstances. 

It may be observed also that not only do 
these factors of extent, dispersion and number 
affect the movement of people, -superintendent, 
supervisors, trustees and others, -they become 
even more serious when the movement of goods 
is involved, -building materials, mobile 
housing, equipment, materials required for 
repairs and maintenance, school supplies, 
-all the steady stream of articles, large and 
small, which must flow to provide a school 
and to keep it in operation. 

Finally it may be noted that although 
during the last few years there had been con- 
siderable building of roads to remote com- 
munities, reducing the degree of isolation, 
a considerable number of schools are still 
not served by any road. Smaller items must 
be flown in by charter flight. Heavier items 
may be brought in only over winter road or 
in some fashion involving much expense and 
time. 

The references above are chiefly to trans- 
portation, whether of people or goods. A 
similar situation prevails v/ith respect to 
conmin i cation. .>ome communities have no post 
office. Mail can be received and dispatched 



only intermittently from or at some distant 
post office. Many communities have no telephone 
service. A number have what is called a mo- 
bile telephone. This is a form of radio tele- 
phone located in one place only in the community. 
It is a boon tc the residents, including the 
school, but it has its limitations in terms 
of effective and rapid communication. Regular 
telephone service is gradually reaching into 
communities not heretofore served but there 
is still a long way to go before there can be 
ready comrnunicati on between the divisional 
office and all the schools. 

4. Taxation Base 

A normal school division or county has a 
taxation base of some magnitude. Some are 
very wealthy in this respect. Others are not 
so well endowed and because of this may require 
special financial assistance. 

In the majority of cases the division or 
county has a sufficient assessment of real 
other property that a significant proportii ^ 
of its revenue comes from that source by way 
of the supplementary requisition. When the 
annual budget is struck the board or school 
committee, after paring its expenditures and 
computing its revenues from all sources, effects 
a balance by placing on i^s ratepayers a levy 
which throjqh the supplementary requisition shows 
in mills on the tax notices of the municipalities. 
The board, consequently, makes its final decision 
in terms of how much taxation it is prepared 
to impose on its ratepayers. 

It is not so with Northland. The total 
assessment for 1973 was $2,237,610. A supple- 
mentary requisition rate of 21.5 mills, a quite 
high one, was imposed producing $48,108. This 
was met in part through electric power and 
pipeline revenues received by the Department 
of Municipal Affairs which is the municipal 
authority. In a total revenue of some $3,500,000 
^■his is relatively inconsequential. The assess- 
ment base cannot be used as a balancing factor 
for the budget. Hence the final question the 
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board must as^ is not "How heavily can v/e tax 
our ratepayers?" but rather*, "f^ow much can we 
reasonably -ask tne Province of Alberta to pro- 
vide us by way of special grant? How much can 
we expect to receive?" Tfiis places the whole 
matter of budgeting in a very different sort 
of game. 

It may be observed also that most of the 
tax revenue comes from commercial and indus- 
trial installations. Most of the residents 
whose children a: e educated in. the schools, 
for various reasons are not assessed and taxed 
at all. Hence the taxation factor which 
operates vis-a-vis a school trustee and his 
constituency in an ordinary scnool division 
is quite inoperative in Northland. 

5 . Residences for Teachers and Utility 
Services 

The nature of the communities served by 
Northland is such that it cannot be expected 
either that a teacher will own his own resi- 
dence, or that he can expect to find a house 
or other accommodation to rent. The latter do 
not exist. Hence, in order to get teachers 
at all the division must become a landlord of 
considerable proportions. The residences, 
numbering some 86 are chiefly mobile homes 
placed semi -permanently near the operating 
schools. They are occasionally moved from one 
location to another as circumstances change. 
They, and their furnishings, have to be main- 
tained. 

In no coniniunity 1s any public sewage 
system available for the hookinq In of schools 
and residences. The division is faced with 
the necessity of establishing lagoons, disposal 
fields or whatever is feasible in each circum- 
stance, at much expense for installation and 
maintenance attention. Many are of limited 
effectiveness. 

The same applies to water supply. The 
division must dig wells, provide dug-outs, 
haul water, or whatever is feasible, again at 
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great expense and often with much frustration 
and administrative effort. 

While grid power, like telephone service, 
gradually extends to the communities served 
by Northland there still remdin a number of 
schools and residences which are provided with 
power- by local plants supplied by the division 
and served by it in respect of fuel and main- 
tenance. These are a constant problem. 

It will be seen, consequently, that the 
division, as landlord and utility supplier, 
is Involved In a host of problems that are 
completely unknown to the ordinary school 
authority. The office, the maintenance depart- 
ment, the superintendent and others find that 
much of their time has to be devoted to non- 
educational but highly demanding functions. 

6. Recruitment and Retention of Teaching 

Staff 

While they are perhaps effects rather than 
causal circumstances 1t must be observed that 
the cumulative effect of all the Items listed 
above Is to make It more difficult for North- 
land to recruit teachers and to retain them. 
The division has a much more difficult time than 
other school authorities In these respects. 

7. High School Service 

At the time of this study Northland was 
operating no high school. Only at Mistasslnly 
(Desmarais) Is Grade X offered although this 
grade is In prospect for Atlkameg. While the 
number of pupils graduating from grade IX Is 
small, and an even smaller number proceed to 
high school, the, division Is Involved In con- 
tinuing problems of fees, allowances, boarding 
arrangements, guidance and counselling, and 
complications arising therefrom. Few divisions 
have this sort of administrative complication, 
at least of the same magnitude. 
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Of Northland's thirty schools tl»ree are 
populated entirely, or almost so, by white 
children. Two or three schools enrol both white 
and native children in considerable proportions. 
Otherwise the schocls serve native communities. 
In such schools there may be an occasional white 
child, sons and daughters of teachers, store- 
keepers or others serving the community. 
They are, however-. es«;entially schools attended 
by native children 

This fact has a number of consequences 
many of which will be referred to in the 
discussion of particular problems later in this 
report. 

Some of the most obvious are these: 

a) The economic status of- most of the 
communities is a low level; 

b) In many communities the cultures, the 
history and traditions, the life styles, even 
the language in common use, differ substantially 
from those to be found elsewhere, and from those 
of the teaching staffs employed. There Mcy 
well be an ambivalence, or a spectrum, in these 
respects within any particular district, but 

in most they constitute a situation requiring 
different approaches and various sorts of 
flexibil ity. 

c) A very pronounced factor, arising 
from aspects of b) above is the attitude to- 
wards attendance. The parental and community 
sanctions which operate to keep children in 
school, and in regular attendance, in most 
Alberta communities operate with much l^jss 
effect in native communities- Hp*\\.p in many 
schools attendance levels are lo;iu»' v/ith 
consequent limitations on academic progress 
and continual frustration felt by teachers. 

Northland is uniqu(3 in that it has a 
special responsibility to serve this clientele, 
one whose historical, cultural and linguistic 



backgrounds differ fron those of most Albertans. 
The communities in which many of these children 
and their parents live were established by 
native people who desired to live close to the 
land in its natural state. In order to do this 
they chose frontier areas largely unwanted at 
the time by the dominant society. These com- 
munities are in the process of change, of de- 
velopment; they are n'^t static. 

But change must be gradual and those from 
outside who are involved in it, including 
Northland and its schools, must be aware of the 
inter-cultural factors involved. There must be 
sensifivity, empathy, and a readiness to 
cooperate with the people of the communities. 

Communication is frequently a problem, 
not only in the physical sense as referred 
to in 3) above but also in respect of language 
differences. T'le division must be sensitive 
to this problem and seek ways and means of 
making sure that Cree or Chipewyan speakers 
with whom they must communicate are enabled 
to understand the import of what is being put 
before them, whether individually or as groups. 

From all the above it will be seen that 
as an administrative entity Northland Division 
has a host of circumstances that place challenges 
and financial and operational burdens upon it 
and its staff which are largely foreign to 
other school jurisdictions. The result is 
that time, energy and funds that are sorely 
needed for more productive ends are often 
absorbed in ancillary operations and are not 
available for the achievement of other purposes. 

It means also that the division is placed 
in a rather special relationship to the Depart- 
ment of Education, or the government of the 
province, to which it must look for financial 
support and the balancing of itr. budget. 
While the Oeparonent does not continuously 
monitor its spending the approved special grant 
does finally determine the level of expenditure 
which can be established. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

f • J poses and Ph i J osophy 

rroni time to time the Study Group tias been 
presented with the question, "What is the edu- 
cationa] philosophy of Northland School 
Uivision?" 

While the question is i-iore important in 
respect of the present operations of the 
division, and jf the future, a word about the 
past is in order, adding to what appears in 
the historical chapter. 

Was there, at the time Northland Division 
was es tdbl i sfied , any special philosophy, any 
set 0." goals or unique purposes, in the minds 
of those involved, including the Government of 
Alberta, the Minister of Education, the 
officers of the Department of Education, the 
first official tru'stee, and the first super- 
intendent of school s? 

The Chairman of the Study Group was 
Deputy Minister of Education t the time of 
establishment. The Study Gr: .p ^as inter- 
viewed both the first official trustee and 
the first superintendent^ and has had the bene- 
fit of examining some documents including the 
excellent, unpublished, history of the first 
decade of Northland School Division, the 
"Moose" Division, prepared by Dr. J. W- Chalmers, 
first official trustee, the driving force in 
getting the division operational. 

The fact is that no one ref:alls, nor 
can point to any motivation for the estab- 
lishment of the division otlior than a desire 
to improve schooling, as normally understood, 
in the scattered, impoverished, feeble schools 
serving a variety of Indian and Metis com- 
'•jnities. Better facilities, continuous rather 
thjn haphazard operation, betf^r teachers, order 
rdther than semi -chaos, these were the objec- 
tives. Philosophical considera* ons related 
to the future of native peoples, if thought 
of at all, were very secondary to the imme- 



diate problems of upgrading the delivery of 
school services in the largely wilderness 
communities. 

Many attempts have been made to set forth 
a philosophy, a statement of objectives or 
purposes, for public school systems. The 
Alberta Department of Education has issued such 
a statement in tfie year 1975 under the title 
Goals of Basic Education, applicable to grades 
1 to 12. As is customarily the case it has 
been produced pursuant to the efforts of a 
substantial and representative committee. As 
with most such documents it sets forth a variety 
of aspects of life and of schooling that are 
deemed to require or warrant ^.ttention, and 
with respect to which it is hoped and expected 
that positive results will be achieved. 
S":nplified, the range encompasses good citizen- 
ship, changing society, communication skills, 
thinking abilities, tolerance, the world of work, 
management skills, curiosity, leisure, health, 
culture and beauty, basic and special knowledge. 
No order of importance, priority, or emphasis 
is provided. The list is similar to most such 
statements that have been prepared over many 
years in many places reflecting a compromise 
and consensus among a variety of persons and 
points of view. 

The schools of Northland Division, being 
part of the provincial school system, are 
presumably expected to achieve thp sorts of 
results implied in the Goals outlined above. 

A further consideration is whether, having 
regard to the special circumstances affecting 
its schools, or most of them, there should be 
additional objectives or philosophies. North- 
land currently has no statement setting such 
forth. 

The crux of the questions asked, or of the 
points of view expressed, is whether the edu- 
cational program should be designed, or assumed, 
to promote the ultimate integration of the native 
people into the larger society or whether it 
should assume a continuing rather different 
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and somewhat isolated style of living arid 
sor..ehow reflect that circumstcuice in its ob- 
jectives and programs. There are voices also 
advocating an intennediate position, not 
rigidly one way or the other, a bicultural 
V i ewpo int. 

In all of this it must be l^ept in mind 
that there are substantially different cultural 
realities in Northland coiinnunities which must 
be taken into account. These, together with 
the historical experience of Northland com- 
munities, indicate that considerable additional 
resources must be assigned to make a fully 
equal school experience possible. 

It must be emphasized again that there 
is a danger of assuming that all Northland 
schools and communities, the native ones, are 
alike. Such is far from the case. Garden 
Creek, Fox Lake, Chipewyan Lakes are still 
very isolated. They have at present minimal 
contact with the rest of Alberta. On the 
other hand many others are, because of acces- 
sibility by road, in increasing external con- 
tact both in terms of people from outside the 
community coming in and people from the 
community going out for a '../i^ety of purposes. 

As is mentioned elsewhere in this report 
the Study Group's visi'.s to all the communities 
served by the division by land vehicle and by 
air revealed the steady penetration of roads, 
of telephones, of power lines, of various 
other sorts of intrusion of the larger society. 
Isolation is fast disappearing, or diminishing, 
and the areas of wilderness to which groups 
piay retreat if so inclined are steadily being 
reduced. The communities of Wabasca, of 
Cadotte Lake, of Atikameg and of Calling Lake 
are net and cannot be the same communities as 
they were before all-weather roads gave access 
to Slave Lake, to Peace River, to High Prairie 
ind to Athabasca. These centers, and others 
that are accessible through thfi highway system, 
constitute an attraction for people previously 
very much isolated. The way of life of the 
people of many Northland communities is 



Chang iiKj , • ^I'iCjJ or ill, and the process 

seem to 1 1 ^ 'v-f sible. 

v f t-ge and important questions 
as to Uiv .h'- ' r-jt;i 1 i ty of change and of its 
speed. ! SI-.'., i It I ly , should government accel- 
erate the 0 :if if.uf.ion of isolation through road 
construction .;:u! tfie encouragement of other 
forms of pL'tu'tr :i L ion? What is best for the 
people cofii et rit^j ? More important, perhaps, 
is what do thtr people themselves think? There 
may be anibivt-Jence in this respect. At Sandy 
Lake, the Study Group was informed, there 
are those who are happy to see the excellent 
road from Desmarais being built, while others 
are apprehensive, seeing a threat to their 
way of life. The Study Group does not consider 
that it is its function, nor for that matter 
has it the wisdom, to pronounce on this subject. 
It can say only that change is rapidly occuririg, 
and that both conimuni ties and schools must 
awa^e of it. All sorts of penetration, whether 
governmental or industrial, should follow care- 
ful consideration of the possible social effects 
thereof upon the indigenous populations. 

It is r.rue that the Treaty Indians on 
reserves have a sort of bulH in isolation in 
that white society may not so readily penetrate. 
But Jean U'Or Prairie is now served, very 
recently, by n good gravel road from Fort 
Vermilion, Intercourse and mutual involvement 
of the two coiiirrami ties will continue to increase. 
For example, plans were afoot for the school 
pupils to engage in sports activities involving 
Port Vermilion pupils. When this occurs, a 
new vista open-, to pupils whose isolation is 
renuced thevet>y in consiaerable measure. In 
any event., Indijri reserves are served by North- 
land only by rLU'^ement, and their schools 
can be withdrawn on short notice. 

The quesliofj that has to be asked, then, 
is as to t lether, in most cases, the interests 
of the pupils are best served if the attitude 
of the schooi.. is that most of their pupils 
will evencually need an education that prepares 
them for contact with and involvement in. 
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perhaps evt>M i!\jnsfer to, society in general » 
or, contrari/jiiic, for life in some degree of 
isolation, or for tnat mdttor for an interiDe- 
diate posi tion. 

The fact is, of course, that it is dif- 
ficult to define or delineate different pro- 
grams for these purposes. It is perhaps more 
a matter of attitude. For example, a school 
staff :Night be strong in its encouragement of 
pupils to persist in school, to go to high 
school, on the premise that only in this way 
can they be properly prepared to enter the 
world of work an have social acceptance in 

the wider socit y. If the contrary view were 

held, that V 2 future of the child lay in 
remainin- n an isolated community with re- 

•j i-.i/jd external contacts, persistence into 
nigh school might seem less necessary, and 
iTiight even lead to directions not in harmony 
wi th viotmuuni ty views. 

Conversations with teaching staffs re- 
vealed a considerable view that the future of 
the children being taught was inevitably and 
inexorably bound up with the wider society, 
that this should be recognized and schools 
organized and conducted accordingly. Some, 
however, who had thought on this subject were 
very desirOuS of some type of bi cultural 
preparation in which the youngster would have 
access to the wider society without losing his 
own self-concept and special identity. 

Discussions with parents and others were 
less definitive but as will be indicated 
elsewhere in this report the persistent view 
was that they wanted good basic education, 
essentially the same as available in Alberta 
schools generally, and with little evidence of 
desire for special programs or arrangements that 
somehow relate to their particular backgrounds, 
loi.alos, and circumstances. 

Tne^o v/ero various conjectures as to why 
this miriht be so, the most common being that 
thi:- wa'i the sort of education they had them- 
selves experienced in their various opportunities 
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for schooling, usually limited, and hence was 
what was familiar to them. It was also sug- 
gested thit they were aware of their own 
deficienci3s in respect of the fundamental 
skills arising from their limited school oppor- 
tunities and wished to see these deficiencies 
overcome in their children. It was further 
suggested that through many generations the 
dominant, attitu'^e of the white, the authorita- 
tive society, was that native culture should 
be suppressed, which may have created a lack of 
re:,pect for their own culture among natives 
themselves. These, however, are only specu- 
lations which may be interesting, but the essen- 
tial point is that fundamental, main line, edu- 
cation is what appeared to be favored. The 
people's views in this regard must be respected. 

While it would appear that at the time 
of its establishment, and subsequently, the 
purpose of schooling in Northland was viewed 
largely as the provision of equal services, 
one member of the Study Group contends that 
Northland's failure, for whatever reasons, to 
de' .lop a bicultural schooling environment, is 
\ very serious shortcoming. 

As far as the division, as a legal and 
administrative entity is concerned, no state- 
ment of purpose in any formal sense has been 
seen. None appears - 1 the Policy Handbook. 
Discussions with the trustees revealed, how- 
ever, the general view that the aim, the ideal, 
is to achieve a level of competence and success 
such that their schools will do for their pupils 
essentially what other Alberta schools do for 
theirs. There are serious impediments to 
achieving this goal but it is nevertheless 
the goal . 

The Study Group did not find or encounter 
any directions to schools or teachers setting 
forth this point of view, but in the absence 
of anything to the contrary, or by way of amend- 
n«nt, school staffs may reasonably assume that 
they are to attempt to conduct schools in the 
normal Alberta fashion, within the limits im- 
posed by special circumstances and conditions. 
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This Is not to say tn.it there is any dls- 
couracjeinen ts of flexibility, of innovatiofi, of 
unders tandin J , of devices to achieve rapport, 
of recognition ot native cultur-e and the like. 
On the co.Urary these are encouraged and 
comnended, but in the context of an aim to 
achieve good general education as conceived 
Alberta wide. 

The Study Group was interested to discover 
that Frontier School Divison, r^nitoba, has 
attempted to set forth a special Philosophy and 
Objectives. This is to be found in a document 
prepared for the information of teachers and 
prospective teachers. 

The Study Group is of the opinion that 
should it, or should Northland School Division, 
attempt to produce something in the nature of 
a statement of philosophy suitable for the 
division it would not likely differ much from 
the Frontier statement. It reads as follows: 

Philosophy and Objectives 

It is difficult to state a philosophy 
of education peculiarly appropriate 
for Frontier schools. In general terms, 
it need not be too different from that 
of any other school system, but there 
are some specific expectations of those 
teaching in Frontier conmiunities: 

1) It is expected that teachers 
will be sensitive to and accommodate 

the educational objectives of the people. 
This entails getting to know and respect 
the people and their culture. It means 
finding opportunities to allow the com- 
munity tu have a cultural input into 
the school . 

2) It is expected that teachers 
will avoid making assumptions about 
what the future of the students is to be. 
Teachers are expected to equip the stu- 
dents so they will have genuine options 
in the future. The graduates may choose 
to find employment outside of their 
communities, or extend their education 

at another institution, or remain at 
home. Regi^rdless oT the cfioice they 
may make, the education provided 
should help them to live more suc- 
cessful ly . 

J) It is expected that an-idemic 
achievement will be stressed as much as 
it is in any other school system. 



Teachers' expectations of their students 
(that is, the rate of learning) should 
be as high as they would be in any other 
system. 

4) It is expected that a vital 
part of a school's objectives will be 
the development of a positive self- 
image by the student. Demonstrating 
respect for the student, tor his parents, 
and for his culture is essential, as is 
allowing him to experience success. 

5) It is expected that every effort 
will be made to humanize education. 
Kindness and warmth are important. 
Learning can be made enjoyable. 



Within the Advisory and Consultative Com- 
mittee which assisted the Study Group, the 
view was held that there should be such a state- 
ment prepared and adopted by the divisional 
board, not necessarily a replica of the Frontier 
statement, which would provide some guidance for 
board, administration, and teaching staff. 

The Study Group accepts and endorses this 
viewpoint. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

Goyejnance 

The question ds to the manner in which 
Northland School Division should be governed, 
that is the nature and composition of its 
board of trustees, or equivalent, is a most 
perplexing one in which the ideal and the 
practicalities conie into conflict. 

In the section headed Historical, there 
is an outline of the sequence of arrangerrients 
that have been in effect over the period of 
Northland's existence. It may be well to 
review the present format. 

There is currently a board of seven.* 
All of these are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, tht terms of appointment 
being three years. There is a power of ter- 
mfnation or removal. The current appointments 
are as fol lows : 

1) A chairman appointed as buch, resident 
in Edmonton, with a rented office there. He is 
deemed to be a full-time officer although this 
is not so provided by the Northland School 
Division Act, 1965. He is paid a salary 
directly by the Government, not by the division. 
His time is divided among the Edmonton office, 
the Peace River office, and travel within the 
division. He is also chief executive officer 

of tho board, an unusual arrangement when com- 
pared with other school and municipal struc- 
tures. This status has been conferred upon him 
by the school board itself, although the 
salary paid by the Department would appear 
to envisage full-time employment. 

2) An employee of the Department of 

^ Appended hereto is a list of the names 
of the persons currently serving as trustees 
showing the dates of original appointments and 
dates of termination of their current appoint- 
iTients. See appendix L. 



Education. There has been such an appointee 
on the board since the Northland School Division 
Act was passed by the Legislative Assembly in 
1965. The person occupying this place on the 
board has always com from the business section 
of the Department, that concerned with finance, 
grants and the fiscal operations of school 
authorities. During the first decade of the 
division's life there was also a departmental ly 
appointed superintendent of schools attached 
to the division, as was generally the case with 
divisions and counties. 

U'hile no document has been seen bearing on 
the matter, it can surely be assumed that be- 
cause the support of the division comes so sub- 
stantially from provincial funds, regular and 
special, the presence of a government person 
on the board was deemed logical. Since local 
appointment of superintendents has superseded 
provincial appointment this board member is the 
only direct liaison with the Department of 
Ediicati on . 

The Study Group has no reason to believe 
that there is, o»- has been, any sort of day-to- 
day, or month-to-month surveillance through 
this appointee. Rather his presence merely 
assures that the affairs of the division are 
kept within the general awareness of the Depart- 
ment., It is assumed, of course, that if this 
officer has some significant concern or perplexity, 
he may discuss it with colleagues and superiors 
in the Department. 

3) 4) 5) 6) 7) Five persons of native 
ancestry. 

One is resident in Edmonton and has had a 
continuing prominence within Metis organizations. 
He serves as vice-chairman of the board. The 
board names its own vice-chairman annually. 

The other four, all women, reside in 
geographically dispersed communities served by 
the division. The precise processes whereby 
they came to be selected for appointment have 
n:' ^)een established. Suffice to say that each, 

Li O 
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at the tinie of her appoi ntrtient , wds deeiTied by 
tJ\e Minister of Lducation, and his advisers, 
to be competent and to have an acceptability 
at least in her urMi*idiate vicinity. 

V#iile the four resident trustees are 
geographically distributed they do not have 
any defined areas of special interest or 
rt ;ponsibi 1 i ty; they are not from subdivisions. 
In fact, some information before the Study 
Group seemed to indicate that in some instances 
and at some times they felt that they had a 
special mandate to serve, or enhance, their 
particular conmiuni ties . To the extent that 
this may have been true it is understandable 
having regard to the lack of any factors 
pointing to a zone obligation. 

Mention is now made of the reactions of 
persons and groups consulted by the Study 
Group in respect of the nature and coniposition 
of the board » 

First it has to be said that the public 
meetings held in the communities were very 
disappointing in this respect. In the main 
there was little concept or awareness of 
the significance of a school board, or of its 
manner of constitution. Occasionally, a 
somewhat knowledgeable voice was heard but 
this was very much the exception. It has to 
be said, consequently, a; tnat nu widespread 
concern about the board was found, and b) that 
little guidance arose in respect of what reforms, 
if any, should be pursued. 

It seemed to be accepted that school was 
a service provided by "government", using the 
term in a comprehensive sense, the precise 
details of its delivery being not of great 
concern. This condition seems to suggest a 
lack of communication between the division 
and the communities served. 

The last public nieetinq held by the Study 
Group was at Conklin. At that meeting the 
general nature of the proposals set forth 



herein was described. They were received 
favorably by the meeting. 

In the case of the teachers' neetings the 
situation was much the same with two differences, 
a) that at many of them there was a much greater 
knowledge of and about the processes of consti- 
tuting a school board, and b) that a few voices 
were raised, as individual proponents and not 
as collective spokesmen, for a system of full 
and complete election of trustees. In this 
latter respect the basis seemed to be in terms 
of a concern for the democratic process. 
Discussion of ways and nieans of accomplishing 
this usually left the details unresolved. 

It is to be borne in mind that with 5J per 
cent of the teachers new to the division and 
many new to Alberta, there was limited knowledge 
and experience from which to develop construc- 
tive criticisms and views. 

The Northland School Division Local of the 
Alberta Teachers' Association in its brief 
favored election of a board of trustees of nine, 
with a chairman to be chosen by the board from 
its own membership. In the discussions which 
ensued there were again faced the inherent 
difficulties ^'n accomplishing this desirable 
end immediately, and the proposition was less 
diligently pressed than its forthright statement 
in the brief would seem to have warranted. 

Discussions with present and former officers, 
employees, board members and others, revealed 
very few who came out strongly for a fully elec- 
ted board. The arguments for were usually based 
on what might be termed philosophical consider- 
ations, that is, that it is no longer acceptable 
to have a public body, especially a school 
board, appointed. The people must control their 
own affairs. It has been argued that the only 
way for the native people of Northland to ad- 
vance is for them to be given free control, 
and the money available, letting them by the 
process of trial and error, and with professional 
advice available, learn how to govern. It is 
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'\r()'i(.'A tr> i{ .'. ' •'<«.' ii J Lt' ]ov>es will t>e - 
pen'i'jte'.l ^ r . l ifiti" t».'n'i ij jini. in cof*ipeter;'..e 
and sel ^-rfij-'?-. t . Tnis a very appealing 
arfju^'+jn t UuU LanriDl tje '1 ) •'.nii ss-jd out, of fwtnd. 
Irt ^fi«:t. tt t'> hrMfH], (ind n;js been, triod in a 
n:.jr!;!. -r of" i)t';or ar'i-j'^ w; tfi ;aryin9 dotirees of" 

■ In*-' btii-.iy liru'ju of ine view that a 
icnool sybte?!., 'Jbpecirilly one of the extent, 
..ompleA I ty , and vulnerabiUty of Northland. 
I., not the best n!editj;;i for tn i s sort of 
; < pe r 1 rie n t i ' it e d i a te 1 y . Fo r one thing, 
recr:j i t::^.!n t 0*" -C.^jcher-;. mow fraught with 
r;uch difficr/lty. Tno pr'e,>er)co of, or the 
Mj*ipected pn,'oefv>.e of. an inexperionred 
:overninq body night further aqqrdvate this 
[..f'oblen. The 90a 1 riust be achieved by way of 
! .jri^-':; of steps each of which adds its 
in'-: re" lent of responsibility and of cumpetence. 

Mr{jijntents nresented to the Study Grvjp 
a^;ainst .1 ftj 1 1 - fledged system of election 
of trustees resided chiefly in two points, 
a) that tne poople ar-e not ready for it. either 
in terms of heinr; able to identify and select 
knowledtjeable trustees, or of underst-indincj 
■^Mat r.fio democratic govern inq of a scht)ol 
system is all dbout. and b) that the far-flung 
nature of tne ■~>ub(] i vi s i ons that miqht be estab- 
lished niaKOj jriy i-.eaninqful electoral process 
hi f;hl y prob lema tica I . 

r.f^ry native consnun i ty . like ariy other 
'.:o:iir:un i ty . has leaders and people of competence, 
rhei* leadersnip and tfie i r '.onipetencies have 
t.)*.-"' surfacincj and are beco;:;in() increasintjly 
apparent in a variety of ways to the benefit 
of the f omnniH 1 1 ies and to the improvement of 
liaison with tho wider .ociety. What is re- 
•lui red are processes, df?velopn)ental steps, 
which will contribute to the identification 
of these perSof)S by their comr.uni tius , and 
wM i ' h will enharjce tiicMr rapacities to (issunie 
i*^-; i ^ I a t i ve and admin is tr^jtive functions. 

To t^eso ma/ be adde') *nat Northland 



differs frOfn other school jurisdictions in 
that its board has practically no fiscal re- 
sponsibility in relation to an assessment 
and tax base. A normally elected school board 
::^ust, in budgetin^j, finally face the prospect 
of a tax levy on its ratepayers, including the 
nienber . of the board itself, to cover the full 
extent of its proposed expenditures. This 
detf?rm]nes the supplementary requisition and 
the direct tax resulting therefrom. Consequently, 
it must choose between the addition of desirable 
expenditures and the level of taxation it can 
impose . 

The Northland board is not in this position. 
Its supplementary requisition and the resultant 
tax revenue is nominal. It is not the final 
balancing feature of its budget. The special 
government grant stands in this position. Hence 
the final budgetary position of the board is 
not "How much taxation can we impose?" but 
"How much shall we request from the Government?" 
This is a very different position to be in with 
quite Significant effects on directions of re- 
sponsibility and accountability. An elected 
Northland board would stand in a somewhat dif- 
ferent relationship to its electorate from that 
of other elected school boards in the Province. 

It has been pointed out to the Study Group 
that very sizeable revenues accrue to the pro- 
vince from the petroleum and other industries 
located within the division and that although 
the division does not have direct access to 
these, It should not be thought of, in a ter- 
ritorial sense, of being only a financial burden. 
Its area is in total a financial asset. This 
is further discussed in chapter 17. 

Tfie Study Group, with some reluctance, has 
concluded that straightforward election as in 
any other school division, is not yet feasible, 
but that some steps to prepare for it should 
tje taken. One member of the Study Group would 
like to set a target date five years hence for 
full election. The others prefer to leave the 
attainment of this goal a bit more flexible. 
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dccelerdtnv^ 'jr deco ! er jt ui'j ^l«';.t;n':l i ncj On tne 
succe!>> of tne intennedidte '>teps. 

At this point a diqresbiuri ','\\y b»j njdfi m 
tne direction of ternnnoloijy . 

It will be recalled that in tne first in- 
stance /tortnldnd School Ui vis ion was set up 
conipletely under The School Act. Tfio DOdrd 
was an official trustee, jn officer of Uie 
Department of Education. The legal require- 
.-nents were observed but for all practical 
purposes the division was a ward of the 
Government. This procedure employed existing 
legislation and was simple to execute. 

Suppose, however, that the Governmerit of 
the day had decided instead to create, pursuant 
to appropriate legislation, not a school divi- 
sion but a rtorthem School Authority or Com- 
mission charged with responsibility for doing 
the same things that Northland has done. In- 
stead of being an official trustee, this officer 
would have been a commissioner. Gradually, 
there would have been added to him an advisory 
board. In due course the ComiTiission might have 
comprised several persons appointed as trustees 
are now. 

The point is that had son« term other than 
"division" been used, an appointed board would 
probably not seem such an anomaly. There would 
now merely be the question as to what steps, 
if any, should be taken to further provide for 
local participation and involvement. 

The Study Group was aware of certain 
proposals made from time to time for the in- 
ijlusion of the functions of Northland School 
Division in some larger, more coniprehensive, 
authority such as a county type jurisdiction. 
It has examined The Northern Development Act, 
1971, which was never proclaimed. That -rt 
provided for a Northern Oevelopjnent Com/' ^n 
under the chairmanship of a Minister of t 
Crown. It would have had jurisdiction ov< : 
broad range of governmental services, including 



edu'.atvjn, sotiewhat after the fashion of the 
Depdrti;ient of Norttiorn Saskatchewan described 
in jfiother chapter. 

From no quarter did the Study Group re- 
ceive any urging for such structure and did 
not pursue the proposition beyond giving it 
theoretical consideration which led to the 
conclusion that there are no compelling grounds 
pointing to the improvement of school services 
under such an arrangement. 

The Study Group has come to the following 
conclusions : 

1. The Board of Trustees should be 
increased to nine, comprised as follows: 

a) A chairman, who might or might not 
be a resident of the division. Residence 
within the division would have some practical 
and psychological advantages. Things are never 
quite black and white. A chairman living in 
Edmonton has the possibility of more ready and 
frequent contact with government and other 
agencies. The person is more important than 
the residence. He should perform the normal 
functions of a school board chairman, and not 
be the chief executive officer of the board; 

b) An officer of the Department of 
Education, preferably someone whose Interests 
and background would give him competence both 
in respect of finance and administration and 
in the educational program of the division. 
The Study Group is of the opinion that this 
person should be one of more senior rank than 
has heretofore been the case; 

c) Seven trustees each of whom would be 
a resident of one of seven subdivisions of the 
division. Having regard to the legal area of 
tne division (see sectiun 3 of The fiorthland 
School Division Act) subdividing by reference 
to school districts may not be appropriate and 
sofi'ie other form of designation may be necessary. 

26 
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The seven subdivisions are not easily 
arranged. The scattered nature of the division, 
vne heterogeneity of the communities, the dis- 
tances involved in any joining together of 
groups of schools and coimiuni ties , mako » i. 
impossible to arrange subdivisions without 
there being some artificiality and lack of 
home gene i ty . 

A further complication is that of schools 
on reserves serving Treaty Indians. By law 
Indian reserves are excluded from Northland 
School Division; they, legally, are the respon- 
sibility of the federal Department of Indian 
Affairs. Consequently, any persons living on 
reserves are not residents of the division. 
The full impact of this situation will not be 
felt until there is election of trustees in 
the normal manner. At that time, if the re- 
serve Indians are to participate in the govern- 
ment of the School Division which provides them 
service, the question will have to be faced 
and resolved. This may well involve the atti- 
tude of the people concerned, of the Indian 
Association, of the Department of Indian 
Affairs and of persons and school authorities 
elsewhere since what is done in Northland will 
be a precedent for action in other places. 

In the meantime, under the structure of 
local committees and school representatives 
suggested herein the Study Group proposes 
sufficiently flexible legal provisions, opera- 
ting under the aegis of the division, that 
there will be no impediment to a Treaty Indian 
serving as a school representative, or being 
nominated and appointed to the board. 

In this respect there are at least three 
sorts of situation such as: 

a) Fox Lake, where the school is situated 
on a reserve, and all the residents are Treaty 
Indians ; 

b) Calling Lake, where the school is 
not on a reserve but is adjacent to a very 
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small one upon which live some Indians who are 
not technically, residents of the division; 

c) Fort MacKay, where there are many 
Treaty Indians who are not living on their 
reserves, which lie some miles to the northwest. 

The view of the Study Group is that all of 
these should be eligible for full participation 
in the structure proposed. 

There follows a proposed grouping of com- 
munities by subdivisions. There are many possible 
variants, and there is no Intent to be dogmatic 
about these. It will be noted that the schools 
and communities whose transfer out of the division 
has been recommended have not been included. 

Suggested Subdivisions « ^ ' 

Subdivision One 

Probable meeting place - Keg River 



1. Steen River - -- -- -- -- - 8 

2. Paddle Prairie 16 

3. Keg River (Dr. Mary Jackson) - 113 

4. Nose Creek -- — ------ 8 

Total No. of students 145 

Subdivision Two 

Probable meeting place - Jean D'Or 

1 . Garden Creek 38 

2. Fox Lake 123 

3. Jean D'Or Prairie - - JB_ 

Total No, of students 179 

Subdivision Three 

Probable meeting place - Loon Lake 

1 . Cadotte Lake 41 

2. Little Buffalo Lake 59 

3. Loon Lake 45 

4. Peerless Lake ----- — 41 

5. Trout Lake (Kateri) - — - - - 55 
5. Chipewyan Lake -------- 36 

Total No. of students 277 
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Subdiyision Four 

Probable meetin<j f)l.u:e - Grouard 



1. Atikdnierj 182 

2. Gift Lake 144 

3. Grouard 170 

4. Peavine (Bishop Routhier)- - - - ^ 

Total No. of students - - - - 564 

Subdivision Fi ve 

Probable meeting place - Desmarais 

1- Wabasca (St. Theresa) 190 

2. Desmarais (Mistassiniy) 277 

3. Sandy Lake (Pelican Mountain) - 22 

' tal No. of students 489 

Subdivision Six 

Probable meeting place - Fort f-lcMurray 

1 . Fort Chipewyan 58 

2. Fort MacKay 60 

3. Anzac ..j (est.) 

4- Janvier 80 

5- Conklin - 31 

Total No. of students 249 

Subdivision Seven 

Probable meeting place - Edmonton 

1. Elizabeth (A. C. McCully) 52 

2. Fishing Lake (J. F. Dion) 68 

3. Calling Lake 114 

4. Susa Creek 36 (est. ) 

5. Muskeg River - -- -- -- -- - i 

Total No. of students 270 



2. Subject to the provisions outlined 
below in respect of the appointment of the 
seven subdi visional trustees, all trustees 
should, for the time being, be appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

Appointments should be for temis of three 
years, renewable for a second term only. All 
appointments should be effective from and 
terminate on specific dates in each year. 
The initial appointments should be made for 
one, two, or three years to provide for con- 
tinuity of experience on the board. 

3. The Chairman should be appointed as 



such by the Lioutendn t-(Iovcrnor in Council, 
but there should be in prospect the election 
of a chairman from within fUid by the Board 
in the not too distant future. 

It may be observed that the appointment of 
a full-time chairman, and his oeing chief 
executive officer, were actually a move back 
in the direction of an official trustee. 
Wtiile nominally only one member of the board, 
when votes are taken, the fact that he is a 
full-time appointee and is knowledgeable and 
assiduous in the pursuit of his duties, means 
that he carries very considerable weight In 
reaching decisions. This is simply Inherent in 
the situation and does not reflect upon him in 
any derogatory sense. It is somewhat true of 
any school board which has an experienced and 
strong chairman. 

The Study Group believes that a reduction 
in the power and detailed involvement of the 
chairman, which arise from the nature of his 
appointnents , should now be made, and that these 
should move to some extent in the 'direction of 
the board and of the professional and executive 
staffs according to their appropriateness. 

In making the above recommendation, the 
Study Group wishes to make it clear that no 
aspersions are cast on the incumbent. 
The circumstances leading to the present arrange- 
ments are understood but the time has come to 
discontinue them. 

Ghould, however, the position of full-time 
chairman be continued, he should reside at 
headquarters and have his only office there. 
It is believed that there have been, and inevi- 
tably will be, instances of the right hand not 
knowing what the left hand is doing, when ad- 
ministrative decisions are made when others who 
ought to be party to them, either in an executive 
sense, for information, are far away. 

The Group would apply the same residence 
requirentent to the superintendent of schools. 
It is recognized that unusual circumstances 
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currerUly exisU tfuit thoro wou» reasons 
for not procoeilinq with the appointnierit of a 
pennanont supur ifitonden t peiidiiu) the submission 
of this report. Henco, no fault is found with 
the secondincj uf Depdrtiiient of Education per- 
sonnel to this position on an interim basis, 
In fact, the Study Group was involved in the 
decision to continue this arrangement teiii- 
porari I y, 

Reqardifuj the Departinental representation 
on the board, there is perhaps, something less 
than solid conviction. If the superintOiMf;nt 
were still (on a permanent basis) an employee 
of the Department of Educaiton this might be 
deemed to be sufficient. It is concluded 
that reversion to that arrangement cannot be 
recommended. That being the case, and 
having regard to the fact that the division is, 
and will remain for the foreseeable future, 
financially dependent upon the Governiiient, 
it is not unreasonable for there to be a 
governrnent presence, in very '^mall minority. 
Appointn^ent to this place on the board should 
be made with much care. Insofar as it may 
be possible in one person, the appointee 
should have both an educational and a financial 
interest. His presence should not be, or appear 
to be, only one of clutching the purse strings. 

4. There should be developed a local 
and regional representative structure designed 
to provide for more liaison between the board 
and the communities served, and which would 
also be a training and selection agency for 
the idf.;nti fication and naming of candidates for 
appointment to the board. It should lead to 
the eventual establ ishnient of a fully elected 
board. The features of this structure should 
be as fol lows : 

a) In association with each school 
OOP rated by Northland and each community, 
such as Susa Creek, Muskeg River, and Anzac, 
from v/hich a considerable number of pupils are 
transported to schools of other jurisdictions, 
there should be established a local school 



committee having a iiwmbership of three or five 
members. This committee, in most communities, 
would be elected annually at a public nieeting. 
The calling of such a meeting, which would serve 
an additional function of providing an opportunity 
for a general review of school affairs, should 
be by the committee itself with the initiative 
being taken by the division in the first instance, 
or when there is default. One or more persons 
from the division should be available to attend 
committee meetings occasionally and especially 
on request; 

b) Each school committee would name a 
school representative, who most frequently might 
be its chairman. In the case of communities with 
large schools, say in excess of 150 pupils en- 
rolled, two representatives might be named; 

c) At least twice a year the school re- 
presentatives of each subdivision would gather, 
at the expense of the division, for a meeting 
with trustees and officers of the division for 
a discussion of local and divisional affairs; 

d) Once a year the school representatives 
would be assembled for a meeting of all of them 
at divisional headquarters; 

e) When a vacancy is about to occur 
affecting a subdivision, the regional group of 
representatives would be invited to put forward 
the name of a person, not necessarily one of 
themselves, to be named to the board. The 
Minister, while not obliged to name such a person, 
might be expected to do so except in unusual 

ci rcumstances . 

Regarding the local school committee struc- 
ture proposed, the Study Group is aware of a 
number of difficulties and problems. Nevertheless, 
while accepting that the main function of the 
division is to provide schooling as effectively 
as it can, it c?lso believes that an important 
and necessary function is to increase and develop 
local awareness and to foster involvement in 
democratic processes. This is what the structure 
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is tUriigned to achieve. 

The Study Group i'j av/.n'»» lli.t:. rhi.» klivi'. iiu! 
hds taken occdSignal stupi. in t\\ti il i rec t. i (jii 
local school coninittees. The llroup, havuver, 
found that in very few coimiunilies wtts therL* 
any semblance of such an orij.ui i ^ati on . Tfior'e 
seems to h.ive oeen limited diviiaional sup[<ort 
and encoura(jen)ent . 

How can such committees be made viable? 
Universal success may be too much to exptfct, 
but it would appear that some de(]ree of success 
can be attained if the follov/inr] conditions 
are met: 

a) The committee has some functions which 
are meaningful in a specific sort of way; 

b) The committee has occasional and 
significant contact with representatives of 
the division who seek their advice and who 
bring to them significant information of a 
local or general nature; 

c) The committee has some financial 
involvement and discretion. 

While the Study Group was not in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan long enough to have any actual 
contact with their local committee structure, 
there seemed to be little doubt that such com- 
mittees were quite active, and numerous. 
Speaking of them jointly and without detail iru] 
specifically as to province, they 

a) assume some responsibilities such 
as the developnient of school grounds; 

b) have access to a sum of money, re- 
lated to school size, which they expend entinily 
on their own, sometimes used for- items ufKler 

a), to subsidize school tours, or to contribute' 
to some other school project; 

c) participate in :,e]oction of school 
staff, especially principals. Prospective 



nrifn. ipals may De taken in to meet the school 
uminitttee, or alternatively the committee, or 
',\ iiitMnber thereof, might come out to take part 
in ..m interview. 

It is difficult to identify the factors 
leadinc) to the apparent greater success of the 
local school committee structures in these 
provinces. They seem to be, essentially, more 
recognition, more involvement, more frequent 
contact with the school system. 

In both provinces there is on staff an 
officer, both of native ancestry, whose sole, 
or at least major, function is to keep in contact 
with local school committees, encouraging them, 

lie ting with them, providing them with infor- 
mation. At first glance one is disposed to ask 
whether this is not a function which could be 
exercised by the superintendent's staff. It 
would, however, likely be a case of what Is 
everybody's business being nobody's business. 

It is our opinion that if the task of 
setting up a structure of active local committees 
is to be pursued vigorously, Northland must 
also have such a person. He should be conversant 
with the native situation and have skills In 
interpersonal and i ntercul tura1 relationships. 
He should have a status position in the division*; 
administration. 

l^en a local committee meets, (especially 
in its formative stages) there would commonly 
be with it one or more of the subdi visional 
trustee, the local committee expediter, and 
someone from the stafi' of the superintendent. 
If and when the local structure becomes strong 
and effective, the services of the special 
officer might become redundant. 

In the view of the Group, each committee 
should have, upon application to the division 
being satisfied that it has been properly chosen 
and responsibly organized, a sum of money under 
its autonomous jurisdiction. For a start it 
is recommended that this be a minimum of $300, 
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grddudtod upw.ir:!', in reldtion to s\m of school. 

Where in Uuf community there o[)erate school 
lunch proqrdins , or eurly childhood education 
programs, both of which c<ill for a local com- 
mittee, the school committee, if acceptable to 
the community, might assume these functions 
thereby reducincj the number of meetings, in- 
creasing the scope and importance of the committe, 
tind effecting coordination. 

One question arising v/as as to wfu^ther 
the members of local committees should receive 
honoraria for attendance at meetings, and if 
so, whether from their own allocated funds, 
which would necessitate a larger allocation, 
or from the division on certification of 
attendance at such meetings. In Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, no honoraria are paid, at least 
for locally held meetings. 

The Study Group is of the view that school 
representatives should have a modest honorarium 
as well as expenses for attendance at regional 
and di vis ional meetings. 

Initially the Grojp was unsure about 
recommending honoraria for local meetings. It 
was assumed that these would be of relatively 
short duration, probably held in the evening 
and hence not interfere with any vocational 
activities. It was learned, however, that 
the local committees set up in connection with 
the Community VocationaT Centres operated by 
the Department of Advanced Education are paid 
honoraria, currently $15 for an evening and 
$c?S for an all-day meeting. Since some of 
these function in Northland communities, it 
would be inconsistent for two contradictory 
practices to prevai 1 . 

The Advisory and Consultative Contfiiittee 
recommended payment of honoraria, partly on 
grounds that it is inevitable that certain 
more capable members of the community find 
themselves serving their communities in a 
variety of capacities which in their totality 
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interfere considerably with their vocations 
and their personal activities. An interesting 
question is as to whether the local school 
principal should be a niember of the committee, 
or at least an ex-officio participant in its 
meetings. Moh^t Items under consideration would 
involve his school and profit from his advice. 
The Study Group is disposed not to suggest 
legislation in this respect rather leaving it 
to the good judgement of those concerned to 
involve him as useful or required. 

There arise.s the question as to what should 
be the nature of legislation bearing on the 
matter of school committees and school represent- 
atives. There is the further question as to 
who should be entitled to participate in the 
annual meeting in any particular community, to 
be elected to the school committee, and to be 
a school representative. 

The Study Group is disposed not to recommend 
a highly structured and defined set of legal 
provisions and requirements. It considers that 
it would suffice to leave much, as is the case 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, to the school di- 
vision to organize and administer, having regard 
to varying circumstances in different communities. 
The Act might only provide that it is incumbent 
on the division to promote and organize local 
school committees and to arrange for meetings 
of representatives from the communities served. 

The defining of an electorate would be 
difficult. It is considered that when public 
meetings are called and advertised, it is highly 
improbable that persons will attend who are not 
reasonably bona fide residents of the area or 
community served. In case of any sort of dispute 
or complaint, the division would have to have 
power to investigate and talce such remedial 
action as appears warranted. 

For the reason that they do not seem to fall 
logically in any other chapter the following 
items are dealt with here. 

i 
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One of tfio tilleged faults, or weaknesses » 
of the division's operations is a lack of coni- 
niunication. The isolation of the communities 
and staffs in relation to head office leads 
to suspicion, often quite unjustified. What 
are they doing? What goes on? The Study Group 
considers that it would have a salutary effect 
if copies of the board's minutes went to each 
school for the information of the teaching 
staffs and of the coiminity school committees 
when they exist. Minutes should be drafted 
with such distribution in mind. 

thither The School Act nor the Northland 
School Division Act Imposes an obligation on 
the division to prepare an annual report nor 
to submit such a document to the Department of 
Education. To prepare one with some degree 
of comprehension would entail considerable 
effort. On the other hand such a document, 
comprising both statistical and narrative 
details, would provide iiimediately some degree 
of educational stocktaking, and from year to 
year a basis for comparisons, and a ready 
sour'^e of reference when trends and developments 
are under review. It would also serve as a 
basis for better comprehension within the 
Department of Education, to which a copy would 
go, of the processes and activities of the 
division. This should be useful at budget 
scrutiny time. It Is recommended that the 
submission of an annual report to the Minister 
be a statutory requirement and that it be 
available on request to persons wishing to 
examine it. 



CflACrLK su 
i.urr i culum 

The subjocts which chiefly aro^e in pro- 
son tat ions made to the Study Group or in dis- 
cussions with teaching staffs, and residents of 
trjo conanuni ties visited were: 

a) the appropriateness of the Alberta 
program of studies, wfiich is the basic program 
made available to the scfiools and which they 
are expected to follow, together with the books 
and texts approved for use in Alberta schools; 

b) the question as to whether there 
might not be made available additional "prac- 
tical" subjects or experiences; 

c) the extent to which the historical, 
traditional and current cultures of native 
peoples might be incorporated into school 
programs ; 

d) the extent to wnich the native lan- 
guage, usually Cree but Chipewyan in a few 
cases, should be given some prominence in 

the programs of the schools. 

In respect of each of these it must first 
be said that there is a great danger in gener- 
alization. The coninunities served by Northland 
vary greatly from one another in terms of 
accessibility, involvement with the larger 
society, in school experiences of the adult 
community, in terms of languages spoken, and 
in community attitudes towards education and 
other matters. What is appropriate, or nece- 
ssary, in one situation may not be appropriate 
or necessary in another. There must be some 
evaluating of the circumstances in each case, 
something not readily or effectively done by 
teaching staffs new to the division and new 
to tnei r schools . 

This was recognized by the Northland 
School Division Study Committee of 1969, which 

O 
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on page 13 of its report said, "The problems 
in each of the Northland schools are very diver- 
sified and no one program can acconinodate the 
students in all of the schools". It goes on 
to say, "New and/or inexperienced teachers do 
not feel free to adapt the standard curriculum 
to the pupils". The situation appea/s not to 
have changed in the intervening years. 

a) The Alberta Program 

The attitude of the Divisional Board is 
that the educational program of Northland's 
schools should not be inferior to that of other 
Alberta schools. It is a logical step from 
this view to say that the basis of the schools' 
programs should be the Alberta curriculum and 
its associated teaching materials including 
books. 

The fact is that, in general, the level of 
the accomplishment of Northland pupils is low. 
When one looks at a number of factors there 
is an inevitability about this and an impossi- 
bility of identifying the degree of influence 
of the various factors. These are especially: 

1. That a large number of pupils come 
to school with no knowledge of the English 
language, in which they will shortly be taught, 
or if they have some knowledge of English it 

is of inferior quality. Pupils in these cate- 
gories have a buiU-in handicap of very serious 
proportions ; 

2. That few of the homes have books, 
games, the stimulation of conversation in 
English, or other reinforcements of the dominant 
language, which while not universally present 

in non-native homes, are on average much more 
so. The Study Group did not make personal 
examination in these respects but accepts the 
word of teachers and others who have had much 
opportunity for direct observation; 

3. That the attendance levels are low, 
often hovering about the 60% range. Children 
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c.innot 00 Ldutjht, <iri<.l i.Mfuiut lihirn what; the 
school n,vj to offer \t Umy an.' nut <it. bchuul; 

4. fhdt Mdlivo Lhildron, porha[)S re- 
flecting their traditional cultural patterns, 
do not readily enter into coiiver^ation or 
discussion with their teachers. The stimulatiny 
of vocabulary development, of lanquayc struc- 
ture, and of breadth of knowledge that come 
from such exercises in most classrooms are 
subject to severe limitation; 

5. Th.it there are social, cultural and 
economic circumstances and influences which 
are not supportive of the school and which 
may require, in relation to the school, some 
ambivalence of attitude and behavior on the 
part of the pupils; 

6. That there are also the factors, 
mentioned on several occasions in this report 
of the curriculum itself and of the teaching 
staff. The former tends to be rather rigidly 
the same as is to be found in Alberta schools 
generally and not accommodated to the special 
conditions prevailing in and about the school. 
The teaching staff is frequently inappropri- 
ately assigned and not able to adapt or develop 
more suitable materials and methods. 

Such factors as these make it dangerous 
to attribute lack of progress to any particular 
factor, and one must always caution that gener- 
alization may overlook the many exceptions, 
pupils who do well despite handicaps. 

It i relieved that most children would 
do soipt^wnat better if the materials available 
to them, and to their teachers, had a setting 
and background more related to their local 
environments rather than being related so 
universally to urban living. 

It was hoped that in its travels and in 
its visits to schools the Group would find such 
materials, either commercially procured or 
prepared by teachers for their own use. In 



both respects there was disappointment. Prac- 
tically nothing is being used in Northland 
schools, or is to be found on their shelves, 
of a distinctive nature. 

This suggests that such materials are not 
readily available commercially. The market 
is small; production costs are high. Here and 
there work is being done but there seems to be 
little coordination or gathering together of it. 

Once again reference must be made to the 
effects of teacher turnover. New, inexperienced, 
short-term, teachers have not the experience, 
the time, or the incentive to develop innovative 
materials . 

At Yellowknife the Study Group saw the 
extensive work being done there in the pro- 
duction of materials for Indian and Eskimo 
schools. It did not, except for Rae-Edzo, 
have opportunity to see schools in operation, 
using the materials. They appeared to meet 
the objection of non-familiarity with which 
ordinary books and teaching materials are 
charged. 

The Study Group examined the work being 
done at the Grade 1 level by the Curriculum 
Development Group on the grounds of Garneau 
School in Edmonton. Actual classroom use alone 
can determine the effectivenness of the materials 
produced, and the degree of their local relevance. 
The attempt being made is commendable. If 
successful the project should move upwards into 
other grades . 

There has been some discussion as to whether 
the program should be suspended for a year 
during which time it would be tried out in the 
schools or whether it should, concurrent with 
tryout, be continued into grade II. 

The Study Group would not be averse to 
seeing the project continue upwards but has some 
sympathy for the apparent point of view of the 
Board that before going further the materials 
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«io far .'"Xkiucrvi should ba tostiul in iictuiil 
class room use. What is most Important in tho 
Group's view, is tfi.u t\ui classroom use slioi; (1 
be made as (ittoctive as possible, It is unH'»r- 
stood that some supervisory and consultativo 
assistance is being arranged. Hi is is good. 
It would bo a pity, and a waste, the preparatory 
wori< having b^.-en done, to have the materials 
fall by the wayside due to failure to effect 
good conditions for their tryout. 

The Group, admittedly on limited obser- 
vation and discussions, formed the opinion that 
there was a lack of liaison and dialogue be- 
tween the curriculum group and the division's 
administrators. Physical separation may have 
been a factor. If and when this or any similar 
project is furtner activated placement should 
be at '.r near heaJquarters or in association 
with a florthl jnd iichool . 

In the matti?r generally as to whether 
there should be some continuing curriculum 
development takng place in and for Northland 
Divisiun the St'- iy G*"oup has some ambivalence. 
The division's problems are of like kind to 
those faced by other jurisdictions in Albprta 
and be :nd, especially in Saskatchewan anu 
Manitoba, In so ^ar as planning and develop- 
ment take place i o central agency, a curri- 
culum center, it could surely serve a much 
larger constituency than Northland. The 
Alberta Department of Education might well be 
^ focal point as far as Alberta is concerned. 

Indian and Metis organizations have an 
interest in these matters and should play some 
part in any developments that might take place. 

Just as this report was completed there 
was released an entirely new document sponsored 
jointly by the Alberta Department of Education 
and the Summer Temporary Employment Program. 
It is titled Natives of North /Vnerica, a Se- 
lected Bibliography for Native Studies Programs. 
It lists, and annotates, a great variety of 
books, periodicals, and multi-media niaterals. 



It should prove to be of groat value to curri- 
culum dovelopnient personnel and classroom 
tea die rs who are searchiruj for sources of mate- 
rials. 

Within the supervisory staff proposed In 
chapter 10 is an assistant superintendent, 
instruction. One of his functions should be 
to develop, with additional help as required, 
some guide or package which should be In every 
school, related to the various grades, giving 
to teachers some direct and practical instruc- 
tions and guidance relative to the adaptation 
of the standard Alberta program to the North- 
land situation. Materials complementing such 
instructions and guidance should gradually be 
developed. All of these should be of special 
help to the teachers newly arrived on staff. 
The facilitators referred to elsewhere in this 
report should be competent to assist teachers 
in following and applying such guidance. 

What the division needs is not so much a 
curriculum center as a stimulating supervisory 
staff in close contact with teachers. 

With respect to the basic readers being 
used there were varying degrees of enthusiasm 
about the Ginn series, which appeared to be the 
one chiefly in use. In the absence of some 
quite distinctive series, of which no samples 
were seen, objection is not taken to the books 
now being used. If more suitable can be found 
by all means use them. 

The group was informed by some teachers 
that the children get along reasonably well 
to about the end of Grade III, Vocabulary 
extension is limited through these grades. 
Once Grade IV is entered the readers extend 
vocabulary rapidly in terms of numbers of words 
and in the inclusion of abstract ideas. It 
was informed that for a large number of native 
children it is impossible to keep up. 

The dilemma faced as a result of the above 
described situation is as to whether easier 
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(iMleri.ih. shuuhl be f(njiiii ,v\^\ iwrn tf)(jij<)h 

not of 0 staridar'tj nr uniVM">,il dr'.uN; IV lr»vpl, 
or wh(?thor, in tho inUn'M%t oi |ivif]'i a tr'uo 
Oade IV oxpori'Mico t.fn.' ^Ml^nl', '.fiuuhl bi? oxpo<." 
ted to $tru(|(jle with th»? rfHjiH.ii' proi)rjin. 
Either way U?ods to .1 pr'obloin '.Kjwri the rootl. 

To be expe(,ti:d to do tho j;ii()OSS ibio le^adb 
only to frustTfUion, dislike of ?ichool , 
absenteeism, and eventual dropout. To continue 
to use materials of a level below those normal 
for the age of the pupil nteans that eventually 
he is faced with the fact that although he has 
been at school for six, seven or eight years 
he is not really at, or near, tfie presuined 
level of accomplishment for his acje. There 
seems to be a l<ind of dishonesty about this. 

It Is considered that having regard to 
the several handicaps under which the average 
native pupil experiences school, an English 
language oriented school, it Is Inevitable 
that he will be grade-retarded In some measure. 
It Is best that the program to which he is 
exposed be l<ept at the level of his accomplish- 
ment rather than being beyond it to the degree 
that he is inevitably a failure. This will 
require guidance, assistance and policy at 
the divisional level, and study, adaptation 
and innovation at the local school level. 
The question will be returned to in the 
chapter on pupi Is . 

An important and difficult question is 
that of local acceptance and attitude. It is 
natural that parents should hope and expect 
that their children v/i ] 1 move through the 
grades normally in relation to other schools. 
The Study GrouD believes that under present 
circumstances this cannot be for large numbers 
of pupils. If, as is urged, some slower rate 
of progress througfi the grades, as nonnally 
thought of, should l)e systematically organized 
for many schools and pupils, a program of 
parental information leading to the 'icceptance 
of the facts of life, school lifo, will be 
necessary. If the parents will not accept 



tWm ttit.' s(h(njl system will be faced with .« 

probli.Mii of considerable magnitude and may not 

be <i\)]{\ to do what, taking the lonf) range vuw^ 
SjM.Ntis to be best to do. 

What i". ajggested Is the continued use of 
the Alberta program as the basis of the schools' 
work, that the pace be slower for large nuni^cr':. 
of pupils, that there be both system and local 
adaptation of materials to make them more rel- 
evant to the Immediate locale. 

Occasionally It was stated to the Study 
Group that there Is needed a quite different 
sort of education In Northland's schools to 
reduce the extent of retardation and drop-out 
in the upper elementary and junior high school 
grades. It was alleged that the school program 
Is uninteresting. Irrelevant, and frustrating 
to large numbers of pupils. If the educational 
diet were, on the contrary, interesting, relevant 
and satisfying, progress and persistence would 
Improve. 

There is not the slightest doubt that if 
such a program could be instituted, presuming 
that it had educative value and were not merely 
frivolous, it would be advantageous. 

Unfortunately, attempts at partlcularizatlou , 
as to just what the content and procedures of 
such a program would be, usually led to rather 
nebulous descriptions. The work of the 1974-75 
curriculum group, its try-out and its appraisal 
in 1975-76, might be thought of as a step in 
this direction. 

It IS worth being reminded that the disa- 
bilities of Northland's schools are also to be 
found in the schools of the general society. 
It is a matter of degree. In those schools, 
and more especially in certain urban or other 
so-called depressed areas, are to be found chil- 
dren whose progress is poor, who experience 
hone environments not supportive of schoolirjg, 
whose school attitudes leave much to be desired 
and who look forward to the day when they can 
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yi.Mr'i (U Ion , fiitvu foiiinl no r<'rU ' 

sol 1.1 1 1 00'. t.i) t fi 1 lO'oh loin, 

Ar t(n' iil(|M '.(lioi)l li'vi.'l liw 'mIW 
•i (|riMl. 1 ril.iM^r. L in dl vi.'r". i f I 1 1 on ot f)r'0(M ii"'S , 
tiKj i)rovi")»on of cM^*-n'»ivo vot:«»Liontil f.Jcl 1 i tlos 
.iriij imji.f) pi'i)p,io.iful i i'in^) for iMirolimMit. ot" pupils 
ui pro'irMiiri .ipi)ropr i iit(? to thoir »nt.in'(MiLs <in(l 
i.-Uhu. 1 ti*ri . I'ftillo it would 1)0 »iuite wroruj to 
'niy tf» tL tho'io clove lopnieiiti. wore ti fvjilur'o, 
oflvortheless tfiey hove not achiovod tho goal, 
by ii wide nuirqir^, of produc. incj schools of 
contented, hiqhly moti voted students, 
Aciideinic education is still honored al)ove 
other kinds. Students, tihetted or pushed by 
ttjeir [)arents, still pursue programs beyond 
their caf)acities in which they have little 
interest and from which they derive little 
positive result. 

So it seems to be in Northland. The 
feeling qaified by tne Study Group is that 
oven \f some more appropriate curriculum could 
bo found it would not likely be accepted by tlie 
parents of the children without considerable 
persuasion. It would be regarded as something 
sornohow sniackiiuj of discrimination. 

Mention was made in the Advisory and 
Consultative Committee of "community action" 
programs. Tfie concept here is that the local 
school staff, assisted by counsellors, re- 
source ^forsons, from central staff or elsewhere, 
and in close consultations with local residents, 
would develop a program which would have greater 
r*Hevonce, interest and success. Involvement 
of the comnunity is essentia), both to provide 
useful input and to achieve acceptability. 

The Study Group is fully sympathetic to 
any such efforts. It believes, as was stated 
in the committee, that centrally designed and 
imposed programs of alleged relevance are 
likely to have minimal success. 

In tne report of the Commission on Educa- 
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tinnal I'lannlng (the Woclh K(jp^>''t), W)??, there 
iipijffars ifi a very short statement on "Native 
"^ropli'S" t>)ls sentence from page IGO; "Work is 
nU'eady undei'way in the Northland Scfiool Division 
on the d(.'velopm(?nt of compartttive cultural units 
that relate the i)robleins of native minorities 
In Alberta to similar problems tliat occur in 
other cultures." How serious and extensive 
this work was seems now difficult to determlrio, 
Some m.iterials came Into the scliools, soido 
attempts were made to use tliem, but three years 
later they are forgotten nor is any evidence of 
tfieir use to be seen In the schools. 

Here again we come to the essential factor 
of continuity. The implementation of a com- 
munity action program is contingent upon plan- 
ning over a period of tine, upon extensive com- 
munity involvement, and must be in effect over 
a period of years. How is this possible when 
staffs are so transitory in relation to their 
schools? Both continuity of staff and of 
parental involvenent and understanding are 
necessary for any such project or program to 
succeed, 

by Practical Subjects 

Considerable desire was found for a greater 
availability of activities which commonly go 
under the headings of home economics and indus- 
trial arts. These were offered in 1974-75 at 
Mistassiniy, Grouard and Jean D'Or, Service 
at Janvier was in prospect. Fort Chipewyan 
pupils were being accommodated at Bishop Piche 
School. Especially was it urged that these 
not be delayed until Grade VII where they nor- 
mal ly cofitfnence. 

The Study Group has some sympathy for this 
point of view. Many of the pupils, for reasons 
which have been indicated above, have difficulty 
in school at intellectual or abstract levels, 
at least in English. English language competence, 
for one thing, is not adequate. Further, at 
current levels of prospect of life style and 
emplovfnent, a variety of manual and technological 
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'iKlll * woulil Ix' 'HI .r.,('t. Aiw )»i iHjr.!!i Invulv 
tn«| ii«?up|j^ imr. t. wh'«t'r thry . Ih^'tf \ . 

llUthUKj to l>»t <).lllu.nj hy ^Ot^|Ml^ ) 1 1) 1 

'HmI*4. If.wol^ at A'\p\r.\lU)t\ ,ini| ,u ciihh)) I'.hiu-rir 
C»Ui Im ptMMod 1 1 y r.O'.Oil .in lUv dor in.tiif, 
Ian«ju<^jt.; toufhlatfun it/^rlf r*r.ir.. 

School-; .tri? I . f.u; i I 1 1 u-^ orr? hmj t<n't. 
Staffs iir« lur.y with wh.it Lhcy iiurriMifJ y hiwf 
to ilo. Ihtjy i\u\y hiwo no computonte to uct in- 
volvi*«J )fi craft'; .Jful niiinual .ktlls. 

Whatever is done should l)e siinpli?, arul 
should rel^Jto to the local scene. The out- 
board and snowmublU* motor has now entered 
most communitirn. Its maintenance Is Important. 
Instruction in its oporatiofi, eccentricities, 
adjustment and repair i*, very releviint. '>w1ncj, 
mending, cookinq and other domestic skills and 
information need to be geared to tlie local home 
scene. 

To the extent that such can be done having 
regard to the practicalities of space, equipment 
and personnel the Study Group would like to see 
some addition to the practical experiences of 
the pupils. There Is the hope that In addition 
to learning some imifled lately usable skills there 
will be sane increment in the direction of ac- 
ceptance of school by the senior elementary 
pupi Is . 

As with so many of Northland's problems, 
or its aspirations. th»? limitations loom largo. 
Schools are small. It is impossible to provide 
shop .ind home economics facilities and staff 
for -iach. The best that can be recommended 
are ; 

1. That some generosity and flexibility 
be accepted as necessary to improve the offer- 
ings; Hid 

J. ! ■ any principal , teacher or st.iff 
that evh' a readiness to experin)ent with or 
to fjrogrj" practical subjects* and who have 



« t^ttip.'t ('f)t «" , tM' ofn. oiirag<vj hy way of thi* 
mil (if whiii ntM'fiiMl to |ujrsun ifio 
V i , cr i('n«fi( tir program. 

I Ml' ri«t.j'(j i tmiMit of l(j( al porsofi'* to 
.is.i'.f , If! Louperathjn with tho teacher, has 
hrfu frriimMitly referred to. This would be 
^,i)i:i:HMuiahlir. The extent ami feasibility of 
u.f of U}\u sotifce Is rfjftliy unknown. It 
.♦•fins to fiave l)een rarely used In Northland. 
CoiiinutHty rapport and Involvement seem to 
he a requisite for the pursuit of this resource. 
If soiwthlnt) more than casual participation 
ih:velops provision Should bo made for some 
remuneration. It Is conceivable that an 
occasional person may be found who could be used 
in several schools, or In materials development. 
Some program of socking out, and oven training 
•lu-'i persons, should bo pursued. 

c ) Native Cul ture 

It has frequently been stated that schools 
having children of Indian origin should pro- 
vide greater opportunity for them to learn 
ahout, and perhaps to some extent function In, 
aspects of their own culture. 

In this respect the Study Group wishes 
to make it clear that It favors the doing of 
anything which will enhance the self-image of 
native children, and Is opposed to anything 
whit;h might tend to develop feeling of In- 
feriority, inadequacy or loss of dignity. 

When consideration Is given to native cul- 
ture it seems to have a number of components; 

a) the history of the North American 
Iniiian. and especially of the Indians of 
Nort^iern Alberta; 

h) the beliefs, life-styles, art forms, 
ocLUDations and characteristics of community 
■i^t-* of the Indian ancestors of the present 
M,i*ive people in the area served by Northland; 
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i . II ,f I • \i \ {til ti( Mh' V^U liMj . 

.n%( iM' t.»v 

.}) Iw .jl'.ur.Mn'i U wllti Ifir piuipli' wli(i 
.Uf''Mi!,».i ihf piihlh iMri»M(it|'i In lh»» nic^nufH 1 1 if. , 

h) l»y ill '.( !]'» .in 1 M; . I th t»s»i fiun) st.if f-, ; 
c ) t)y not. ini) t!i"' olr.rr'v/ii t inn', iiuuir' liy 

ny lookuif) for hVittuu.es in whit.h the 
}»rr)f|rMn of iln' Mfi()r)l h.t.l in '♦Duif? way het'ii 

to inclfi(U» on Indi.in cUilturo roiii[)Ofu:nt ; 

tr) by lotjkmt) for hooks iiMtOritils 
which had '.onu* r'olL»Vtinf;o to InJion ciiltijru 
find Mis tor/. 

r'r't|«\r') Inq the pier's on*, ,'iot. and convursed 
with in th<! cofinnuni ties v pitted the Study 
'iroi.jp had Mrfpoctod to hoor soino concern on 
their part ttui^ the r.chool'j were too white- 
.ocietv oricfUed iind failed to take cognizance 
of native culturi?. This (question almost never 
arose iron tne people themselves. When intro- 
duced HI to the 'jiibject matter of the nieetinqs 
It leldoin evoked afiy T-esponst; . The Study Group 
WIS forced to the conclusion, tfirouijh tfie 
di . ii.i in of vdrious aspects of school prO()ranis 
and op('ration, that the fjre.it m.ijority of 
iJi)rth 1 and' s [)arents and others interested in 
thr' 00 Is wanted an t.'ffective basic pro'ir^i'^' 
t:f i > uonronly referred tv) as the T^rcc R's 

•..KrivJ forward in an atmosphere of qood pupil 
I :r^N'ol . ir. otner words, a soniewhat traditional 
7i*^w i^f S'iioo], and school in^i. 

Trt'» smple illustrations will serve to 
ellf.'Or^^e. on** fmn vv-y earl/ in the Group's 



vi'.n-. , .Old oHP visry latp, At Gardrri Crfn>k » 
,1 very t*.o}.Ut'»l ifwllan laMummlty, the pi^ople 
^^MT as^i?d, ihMujdh an InterprtKaM' , wh^U thuy 
( Dfi', Idrf I'd fu tu» thi) m<ist important thlfU| for 
(fuMr ifiildi't'n lu Uv l,aii«|iiU ii^' to Uv In tfie 
'.tiiotil pro'iran. Af(t'r' %<miu» dl%c;usslun in their 
naMvi? lafh)ua<j»'. the slmiilt' rt?plv was ijivefi, 
Ifialhdi. At loon I akf whf»r«^ ttu? distarision was 
(onductrd ihlefly In (fu)lish With occasional 
iranslatloii into Cm* ^ the ijuostion wa$ tiski^j 
>is to whethp?* tht»re was interest In havln(j scxm? 
or iMorr , history of liuMfln pe?eples Included in 
the siMi^ol program. One participant asKod, 
"What history, (V'neral t-ustor?" which evoked 
a ( ons tdi'r it)le nM?rrMm.'nt hut effectively 
broiPiht discussion of the subject to an end. 

In J few Instances there wat; noted sonx? 
doUK) of bead work* Introduced by teachers on 
their own initiative who deemed it to be dn 
Indian art form that their children might 
learn as a cultural component of historical 
Interest or as a surviving and possibly use- 
ful craft. At one public meeting it was the 
subject of criticism on the grounds that it 
was occupy in<^ an excessive amount of time to 
the detriment of the more important aspects 
of the school program. With this the Study 
Group was, from its own observation, inclined 
to aqroe. Perhaps if the instruction had been 
qiven by a mature* competent, native person, 
at scheduled tinnjs, the reaction might have 
been fli f ferent . 

With respect to learning and performing 
skills that no longer have much in the way of 
inn^ediate relevance the attitude of native 
people is perhaps not different from any other. 
White children are occasionally enabled to churn 
butter or perfonn some other function of "the 
olden djys" which although regarded as interest- 
ing is not really seen as having a high level 
r-ating educational ly. 

The conclusion simply is that no signifi- 
cant interest was found at the community level 
in developing native culture programs in the 
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Ml '.tMiw "in ,|i Hi 1 I \ul> )' ? < , » I -It^'il U\ thr 
Of! t>W» S lI'.M'C * tilt' M't t U)»i Uf» ...ut rh ului"! iM 

(»f \Uv AlhiTi.i t»\iLh«*n A'.'.iM i.ir u»f» n)nt.iins md 
(^cMfy^t }ufj on t: Hiij !iL>tirtJl* t thai 

It iimr* U.) It \- i\ fi'ciMiiiin'nJotion th»U tiw'ro 
bv Ai\ Outdoor filuci^tloM PrMnn-f" of co»u)rifU), 
(:<implnq, snow!»r)ocini| iirid %K))rv,, tfuirt^by briru)" 
in<) 0)n chlUlren intD iln.or r<' l,it1on%hu> with 
the outdoor tHivironiiHMit whii.h .urroufUl*i Uioiik 
The l)tudy Group looks f\ivor.it>ly oo suth programs. 
Not only i\o VwM' dctlvUifs lovolvi' (,ons1doriit))<? 
nrttivu ttuihholoiiy , thoy should <il*>o sorvf to 
the pupils J (jrtMtijr ijppri'c latiori of ihv. 
e n V i ronim? n t of wh I ch tf h y rt' p n r t . 

Thf» Study l»roup cqutilly cofT«in?nds the of forts 
behuj mddo In sortie convuuni ties .ind by some school 
st^jffs to orf|dni/e tours which qivo their chil- 
dren AO opportunity to visit dod st?e sonn* of 
the Itirqer worlds on*? into which inaf^y will ul- 
ti"Mtely soeK iVlmi«i'; ioo . 

It see(i*»d tu Or «}oner<i!ly it^jreud by teachers 
and others that U would ho i)ood for nativo chil- 
dren to havr a positive view of thcMr Indlat) 
ancestry but that this lies not so much in the 
developnient of particular progratiis or program 
adaptations a> in ar» atUtuJo towards and 
r*'C0c)ni tion of thinqs Indian as beinq of in- 
tcrtvit an(i importance. Aqain it has to bo 
asked as to tiow this can be done by an impcr* 
manent teach uki stdft ( (jniru) without Ic now 1 edge 
or" understand ir^g» inadt'i-iuato to improvise, to 
adapt and to achieve r.iDport. , and leaving before 
these Lapacities are developed. 

The Study (iT'otip, witn ro(|rt?t, nas to say 
lh.it it observed few ,ittei!;pts to incorporate 
aspects of Indian culture, iiistoncal or current, 
in the school proorans . True, visits to class- 
roo'^s were snort Out rarely was any^hintj o')- 
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MM'^t'd In |M.Mpi"«', (H hv way of i 1 1 u\ t » at I vm 

I'ntrilal (M.U iiidh.nr.) any IntetrSt lOdf 

tnfal [siouram on native tulturt* 1% af) unrt,*" 
sulviul i.ontrny<»r'. lal nuustlon. As I', -kaid 
later U\ respect ot tfn» irfe laniiiiage 11 can- 
tuH and MM)ult1 nor go in this direction beyond 
the ¥<*'-he'- of thi' c;o«»iuuni ty , f^vurthelyis it 
Is considered t^wit tfier»» Should be a greater 
rotognl tlorj t)f the native component in the 
anlecedvnts of the Siiiool population, 

If sucfi programs are developed they might 
best, AS Indicated elsewhere in this chapter » 
be locally conceived and designed. There 
should be a sort of local option In the matter, 
comiiunlty and school working together* 

The Rae-f.d/o school in the Northwest 
Territories is described elsewhere in this re- 
port. The school is operated under a locally 
elected school board, all but one of whom arc 
native. It was intended to be, in part, a 
structure which would* or could, lead to a 
closer relationship between school and the aspi- 
rations and desires of the native community. 
The Study Group's observation, based on a day's 
visit, was to the effect that after several 
years of native control school operation and 
program were essentially traditional. The use 
of open area teaching space while seemingly 
well effected was much as might be found in any 
modern school. Two tiative women were in the 
school engaged in bead-work which they taught 
on occasion to the pupils. Some snowshoes were 
In evidence which had been made by pupils under 
tne direction of a resident of the community. 
A caribou fiunt had been organized in which 
older boys participated. It was a success in 
ttiat a larqe number of caribou had been taken 
but admittedly there was some artificiality 
at'Out the operation, including an air flight of 
200 miles to reach a herd. There was some ques- 
tion as to whether the project would be repeated. 
A tisnin»j project was in contemplation. 
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A difficulty obviously is to find projects 
or programs that are interesting, meaningful 
and truly representative of native culture, to 
be handled by or in the school. It is of in- 
terest to note that two teachers of the school 
have asked for leave of absence and financial 
support in order to spend a year among* the 
Dogrib people, especially in more remote places, 
in order to develop curriculuni and illustrative 
materidls that might be useful in the schools. 
The outcome of this request is not knov/n. 

Again it is concluded, in the absence of 
any programs being in evidence that appear 
clearly to be of distinct value in relation 
to understanding and appreciation'of native 
culture, that any success will reside in the 
attitude of the school and teacher and the 
achieving of some rapport between school and 
communi ty . 

From time to time there was encountered 
the suggestion, but seldom the actuality except 
at Rae-Edzo, of bringing into the school elders 
or other persons from the community to talk to 
the children, to demonstrate something, or to 
teach a skill having some relevance to Indian 
culture, past or present. Full support is given 
to this sort of rapport with the community, not 
only for the specific task undertaken, but as a 
means of keeping school and community a bit 
more on speaking terms. 

Retjarding books the number in evidence 
bearintj on Indians to be found in the schools 
is wry small indeed. Most of these have been 
written without any school or any school -age 
children in mind and would equally be found in 
the libraries of schools gene'^ally. 

The Rae-rd20 school has a large library 
and a full-tin:e librdrian. Its supf'ty of books 
about Indians is also small, in a sotting where 
no doubt effort htis been made to find and pur- 
chase such books. An interesting observation 
made by the librarian was that she had noted 
no special interest on the part of native pupils 



in books about Indians or Indian life. Their 
attitude towards such books was. as far as she 
could see, no different from their attitude 
towards books about Dutch children, Arab chil- 
dren or any others. They were just books about 
people. 

The Northwest Territories Department of 
Education has produced some books and materials 
designed to be nore native culture oriented. 
The Study Group was not able to ascertain the 
actual impact of these in the schools but they 
did appear to be a step in a positive direction. 

d) The Native Language 



In this section, to achieve brevity, the 
word Cree will be consistently used. In a few 
Northland comniunities the native or ancestral 
language is Chipewyan. In relation to such 
communities the word Chipewyan should be read 
for Cree . 

Any discussion of this subject in relation 
to schools and communities must take cognizance 
of the fact th^t there are communities comprised 
of people of native ancestry in which Cree is 
in general use as the language of every day com- 
munication and from this through a spectrum to' 
those in which English is now the language in 
general use. In such communities a few elderly 
people may be Cree speakers but the knowledge 
of that language is minimal among the children. 

No generalization is applicable to all the 
schools of the spectrum. 

Eliminated from this discussion are the 
schools serving non-native populations, Menno- 
Simons, Zama City and Brewster's Camp which 
have been recommended for transfer to other 
jurisdictions. 

The question of the Cree language and its 
relationship to the school was raised at all 
meetings where the native population was dominant. 
Seldom, if at all, v/as it raised by the people 
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themselves . 

Factually* it niay be noted that the Divi- 
sion has made, or is makiny, the following pro- 
visions: 

1. Every school, where appropriate, 
including even the one-room school at Nose Creek, 
has been supplied with a teacher aide. In a 

few instances where the school is large, two 
are provided. Each teacher aide is recruited 
locally, speaks Cree, and is known to the 
children. Her, occasionally his, function is 
to assist the Grade I teacher by serving as an 
interpreter, performing routine functions, 
telling stories in Cree and generally assisting 
the children to become at home in school, to 
develop concepts of a simple nature, and to 
commence an understanding of English. 

The Study Group found universal support 
for this program among the people. Admittedly, 
local tensions, lack of competence or assiduity 
sometimes rendered the assistance less than 
fully effective, but on the whole the Study 
Group was favorably impressed by the calibre 
of teacher aides. It is to be hoped that some 
of these can be encouraged to pursue teacher 
education, especially through some of the 
university associated programs now being de- 
veloped and be enabled to make even greater 
contributions as certificated teachers. 

2. A few larger schools have attached to 
them somewhat similar persons termed counsellor 
aides. These persons, Cree speaking, known in 
the community, assist the principal and staff 
in effecting liaison with the community and 

in dealing with specific problems. They serve 
as attendance officers, not In a legal sense, 
but in an Investigative and persuasive sense. 

The Study Group had little occasion to see 
these officers of the school in action but met 
them and were generally favorably impressed. 
It was again aware of probl -ms of local tension 
and lack of competence in some cases but this 



is inherent in the total setting. The prin- 
cipals of the schools, in most cases, found 
their counsellor aides to be of considerable 
advisory and executive support in problem cases. 

3. Recently, supported in part by special 
funds from a Department of Education program, 
the division has instituted an Early Childhood 
Services program. 

The term kindergarten can be legitimately * 
applied to the service. A special classroom 
has been provided, usually a mobile building, 
in which the children four and one-half years 
and up, but not yet in school, are assembled 
for a half-da^ under the direction and tutelage 
of a local person, again someone who would 
qualify as a teacher aide. The program is de- 
signed to develop a sort of school orientation, 
to give the children a modicum of intellectual 
experience, and to give them a bit of contact 
with English. The total program is under the 
supervision and development of a staff officer 
of the division. 

It is intended to extend this activity, 
which is much praised by the people, to all 
appropriate schools in the division. 

Cree is, of course, the language of the 
E.C.S. classes to the extent that it is the 
language of the children who are enrolled. 

From the above it will be seen that consider- 
able effort, and expenditure, have been made to 
assist the children entering school to effect 
a transition from Cree to English. The transition 
is far from complete, very much so, at the end 
of Grade 1 but the E.C.S. program and the teacher 
aide program very much ease the otherwise trau- 
matic experience of being thrust into an English 
speaking milieu with no preparation at all. 
Since the E.C.S. program has only begun it is 
too early to assess its effect, but it must 
surely be positive. 

A further fact that may well be mentioned 
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and which must be taken into consideration when 
certain proposals are under consideration is 
the lack of availability of teachers who know 
and speak Cree. The Study Group saw only one, 
perhaps two, as of September 1974. A number of 
programs, which will be referred to elsewhere, 
are under way with a view to increasing the 
numbers .^f young people of native ancestry in 
teacher education programs. The numbers of 
candidates are as yet small. Four years of 
education for certification are required, al- 
though some proposals for an earlier interim 
certification are under discussion. Their ser- 
vices will be in demand not only for Northland 
but for many native enrolment schools. Many 
have as their native language one other than 
Cree. Finally, when certificated they are free 
to teach in any Alberta school and there is no 
assurance that they will seek employment in 
native schools. In fact, it is probably true 
that an extensive period in a university-urban 
environment may make service in isolated North- 
land schools somewhat less than- attracti ve. 
Returning to a native coiiHnunity as a quasi or 
integrated member of the white or wider society 
is fraught with its own problems. 

The prospect is that there will be very few 
Cree speakers available to serve in Northland 
schools for the foreseeable future. 

Consideration of Creo in schools leads to 
a looking at it from at least three points of 
V i ew : 

K If Cree is the language of i coiwnunity, 
that is in regular use in trie homes and in 
social intercourse, ought it not to be recog- 
nized by the school and an attempt made to give 
to the pupils a better understanding of it, 
to improve their use of it, and to enable them 
to read and write it? The Study Group has no 
knowledge of Cree though reading has revealed 
sonie of the compositional and granmiati cal 
differences between it and English, differences 
which inevitably are reflected in word order 
and other respects when the pupil begins to 



converse in English. This is equally true of 
persons whose native tongue is German, Japanese 
or almost any other. 

There is Cree, inferior Cree, good Cree 
and superior Cree, just as with any other lan- 
guage. Should not the school help Cree speakers 
to use their own language better? 

2. A second consideration is that of the 
efficacy of the use of the native language in 
enhancing school learning in general and the 
learning of English in particular. 

It is argued that the Cree speaker, de- 
spite an Early Childhood year and the presence 
of a teacher aide who speaks Cree, is really 
not able to understand school and schooling in 
the English language. If he is taught in Cree 
for perhaps three years, with English being 
taught and experienced as a second language, 
school can be a happier, more acceptable place. 
There can be more successes and more understand- 
ing of new ideas whether of number, of general 
information, or the whole range of things in 
which young children are expected to be in- 
terested. 

The proponents of this view also contend 
that English will ultimately be more effectively 
learned if seriously attacked at a later age 
and based on a more advanced and satisfying 
chool experience. 

3. Thirdly, there is the situation in 
which Cree has practically ceased to be the 
language of the community, or at least of its 
younger members. The same sort of concern is 
felt by some members of the community that part 
of their heritage is being lost as is felt by 
Alberta people of Ukrainian, German or other 
origin. Their concerns have led to the making 
available at the high school level, or even 
earlier, and at universities, courses in their 
languages designed on the one hand to provide an 
opportunity for a cultural experience, and on 
the other to achieve some perpetuation of the. 
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language. Sonye groups organize their own 
Saturday morning or after school language 
classes. 

It can be said, however, that out of the 
total population of the various such backgrounds 
a very small fraction demonstrate concern or in- 
terest, the vast number being satisfied to let 
their children join the English language cul- 
ture and to lose contact with the language of 
their ancestors. Occasionally a voice was 
heard urging that Cree be made available in the 
school so that the children could have some 
knowledge of their heritage, a kind of sent- 
imental concern. Mention was made also of the 
fact that there is need for Cree speakers to 
work in a great many programs and activities, 
governmental and otherwise, which operate in 
or in relation to Cree speaking communities. 
We shall now look further at each of these. 

Once again reference is made to the public 
meetings and community contacts. At every 
meeting, except in white communities, the 
question of Cree in relation to the school 
was raised. The people were asked, especially, 
whether they wanted their children to learn more 
and better Cree, and whether they were concerned 
about the possibility of Cree falling into 
disuse as it obviously had done, or was in the 
process of doing, in some communites. 

In asking these questions the Study Group 
felt some sense of guilt in that it knew that 
teachers were not available to perform the 
teaching function. 

The fact was, however, that rarely was 
there any positive response or expressed concern, 
even in solidly Cree speaking communities. On 
the contrary it was regularly stated, in effect, 
that the children learn Cree at home and that 
they go to school to learn English. 

It may be noted that no longer are there 
prohibitions about speaking Cree on the play- 
ground, or in school if pupils must converse 



together. Consequently all degrees of polarity 
and of fusion as between Cree and English are 
heard. 

The Study Group concluded that there is no 
strong demand for Cree in the schools in so 
far as the people are concerned. While 
not clearly articulated it seems that there is 
a feeling that the children must ultimately 
live in, or be involved with in various ways, 
an English speaking society and that they had 
better get on with the job of learning that 
language. What their reactions might be if 
teachers fluent in- Cree were in their schools 
and made use of it for instructional purposes 
cannot be reliably conjectured. 

As was stated earlier there was strong 
support for the E.C.S. and the teacher aide 
arrangements, both Cree related. Presumably 
these were seen as means of helping children 
to get used to school and to step at an early 
age into the learning of English. 

Regarding the pedagogy of the three years 
or thereabouts in Cree as the language of in- 
struction the Study Group was unable to find 
firm and unequivocal evidence that better re- 
sults would be obtained. It would be pleased 
to see an attempt made to institute such a pro- 
gram experimentally. 

It is forced to conclude, however, that 
in the absence of some very convincing public 
relations such a program would be opposed, 
even resented, in most Northland communities. 
The people do not want something different from 
what is available to other Alberta children. 
Unless very convincingly explained, such a 
program could well be interpreted as being 
somehow discriminatory. 

As stated above, the absence of Cree 
speaking teachers defeats such a program in any 
event. 

The Study Group arranged for a survey of 
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literature bearirif) on the place of a native 
language in school where the ultimate objective 
is fluency in the English language. This study 
was conducted by Dr. Douglas V. Parker, Faculty 
of Education, University of Alberta. The report 
is in the files of the Study Group and would 
make interesting and valuable reading for any- 
one interested in the problem, and especially 
curriculum related officers of Northland. 

This study stresses the need for community 
acceptance of any Cree language program. 
It quotes from a study made among Yuk Eskimos of 
Alaska where the reaction of Yuk parents was, 
"You teach them English; we'll teach them Yuk 
at home." The parents had to be persuaded that 
Yuk was not being "taught" in school but was 
being "used" in school to help teach English 
before an experiment could be launched. It was 
alleged by the researchers, based on subjective 
evaluations, that increased use of Yuk did 
contribute positively to school success. 

The survey concludes by indicating that 
there is probably some advantage to conducting 
early schooling in the vernacular and regarding 
Enqlish as a second language. 

In Nofthland, as indicated earlier, the 
E.C.S. program and the teacher aide program 
under which Cree-speakers do really start in 
Cree are a step in that direction, but hardly 
a full iniplementation of it. 



consultation with the community and a request 
for it, presumably through the local school 
commi ttee. 

Should there be any thought of moving in 
the direction of more use and recognition of 
Cree in schools a more extensive look at the 
Saskatchewan program than the Study Group was 
able to undertake would be useful. Northern 
Saskatchewan, it may be observed, had decided 
to use alphabetics rather than syllables as 
the basis of written Cree. 

Finally, an observation about Cree in 
communities where it is no longer the language 
of the children when they enter school. The 
Study Group is quite sympathetic to some intro 
duction of Cree to enable the pupils, soinewhat 
older pupils, to learn something of their 
linguistic heritage. We doubt that any such 
program is likely to make them Cree speakers. 
The reinforcement through home and community 
will be minimal. The best that can be hoped 
for is that it can be so done that they have 
some understanding of the language and hope- 
fully, some increased awareness of and pride 
in their antecedents. 

Again, who will do the teaching? In the 
absence of Cree-speaking teachers and until 
such may be in larger supply we see as the 
only possibility the utilization of competent 
local talent. 



Mention is here made of Northern 
Saskatchewan. The Department of Northern 
Saskatchewan employs a native language consult- 
ant and appears to have made some progress in 
making the native language more visible in 
some of the schools. Four schools currently 
offer a native language program in Grades I - 
III. Saskatchewan seems to have a larger 
number of Cree speakers available as teachers, 
and ♦iome use is made of local residents who 
come into the schools. The consultant stressed 
that instruction in Cree is not undertaken or 
introduced into any community witliout full 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

^\lPj Is and Se rv i ces 

The special mandate of Northland Division 
is to provide schooling for children of native 
ancestry living in conununities of varying de- 
grees of isolation and of varying cultural 
components. Generalization may do violence to 
the facts in many instances. Hence whatever is 
said in a general way must be said with the 
caution that there are many, and varying de- 
grees of, exceptions in respect of individuals 
and of communi ties . 

In the discussion which follows the com- 
munities of Menno-Simons , Brewster's Camp and 
Zama are to be deemed to be excluded. Thesa 
are non-native, English speaking communities. 
Their transfer to other jurisdictions has been 
recommended, as indicated in a later chapter. 

Except for the schools in the communities 
referred to above, the pupils of the schools 
are entirely or substantially of native origin, 
by which is meant for present purposes that 
they are commonly referred to as Indian or 
i^tis. Keg River has a considerable number of 
non-native children, several somewhat different 
sub-communities being served. Fort Chipewyan 
school serves a mixed population. 

While the majority of the children are 
of native ancestry the present status of 
cultures and life-styles of their communities 
varies. Some have regular contact with and 
access to the wider society i such as Paddle 
Prairie along the MacKenzie Highway, and Grouard 
which is not far off Highway 2 and in constant 
contact with High Prairie and other centers of 
population. Contrast with these the communities 
of Garden Creek, Chipewyan Lakes and Fox Lake 
vihlch are not accessible by road, except 
perhaps a winter road, or occasionally by four- 
wheel drive vehicle. Normal access for visitors 
to the schools and communities is by charter 
plane. 



Nevertheless almost all the communities 
have a greater or lesser degree of self con- 
tainment and have cultural and social struc- 
tures v/hich set them apart from the main streams 
of Alberta society. 

Many schools serve both Indian and Metis 
pupils, the school being on or adjacent to an 
Indian reserve with substantial populations 
of Metis people nearby, or part of a total com- 
munity. Examples., are Atikameg, Janvier and 
Calling Lake. 

The Study Group occasionally was informed 
of tensions between adults, Indian and Metis, 
but these, seemingly, do not penetrate seriously 
into the schools. The schools make no distinc- 
tions among pupils who become a single school 
fami ly. 

The most visible cultural characteristic 
is that of language. No figures are available 
but a very large percentage of pupils come to 
school with Cree, or in a small proportion of 
cases Chipewyan, as the mother tongue. Some 
have rudimentary knowledge of English and some 
speak English only. In the latter case, and 
here again the exceptions must be acknowledged, 
the quality of English ^eaves much to be desired 
in terms of vocabulary , .grammatical correct- 
ness and fluency. It can be stated that in al- 
most all , if not all , of Northland's schools 
English language deficiency is a factor which 
retards the pupils' progress and adds to the 
effort required of the teachers. This subject 
was further discussed in the chapter on curri- 
culum. 

A general characteristic of the pupils is 
a reticence or reluctance to speak, even within 
their level of competence. This was noted in 
observation of classrooms and was commented 
upon by teachers. Much teaching and learning 
in a usual Alberta classroom proceeds by way 
of question and answer and by discussion appro- 
priate to the grade level and subject matter. 
There is a stimulation of thought to be derived 
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from this together with practice in vocabulary 
extension and In correct and effective language 
usage. 

This is largely lacking in Northland schools, 
to the great detriment of the pupils' progress. 
Since the teachers understand and would normally 
use these and similar techniques it seems that 
the reason for their absence, or lack of re- 
sponse on the part of the pupils, must lie 
chiefly in characteristics of the pupils them- 
selves. One may speculate on causes. Un- 
familiarity with English, lack of confidence in 
its use, doubtless are factors. Is there a 
factor to fear? The Study Group saw no more 
evidence of lack of sympathy, among Northland's 
teachers than would be seen anywhere. Most 
teachers seemed to strive for rapport and inter- 
communication, but few have had training in 
inter-cultural education. 

Is there something in the home culture, 
in the manner of language upbringing, that tends 
to develop in a child the tendency to give a 
minimum answer to a question, and to inhibit 
spontaneous observations? It has been found 
that native people do in fact communicate non- 
verbal ly to a greater extent than do those of 
the white society. This being the case it 
must be recognized by teachers as a cultural 
phenomenon, and taken into consideration. 

The Study Group does not pretend to know 
the answer or causes. It observes that the 
situation exists. It is certain that it makes 
teaching and learning more difficult and less 
satisfying. Most unhappily it contributes 
to the slowing of accomplishment on the part 
of the pupil. It is one of the chief arguments 
for a low pupi 1 -teacher ratio, which enables 
the teacher to be somewhat more personal and 
individually encouraging in trying to effect 
more language response. 

Most of the communities served by North- 
land have little in the way of economic base. 
Except in two or three places there is little 



fanning. Occasionally one hears of some trap- 
ping but it is not a flourishing industry, 
though it may be intermittently profitable for 
an occasional individual. A bit of lumbering 
and milling is in evidence, though currently is 
in the doldrums. Casual employment is to be 
found in connection with petroleum developments, 
road construction, logging and other industries, 
construction and governmental activities. A 
number of projects under federal or provincial 
self-help programs provide occasional remuner- 
ative employment. The results of some of these 
were observed in unfinished and apparently aban- 
doned state. 

Many families receive social assistance. 
In some communities, however, very few families, 
perhaps only one, were in receipt of welfare. 
Nevertheless, despite all the above the economic 
status of most of the communities is low. Un- 
happily, excessive use of alcohol is a problem 
in some communities in varying degrees. This is 
not a school problem but it vitally affects the 
school in its efforts. 

The Study Group is not competent to pass 
judgment on or make recommendations in respect 
of the social and economic problems, to the 
extent that they exist. It is firmly of the 
view, however, that the successes and failures 
of the schools cannot be judged in isolation as 
though by some changes or improvements in them 
some miracle can be expected in terms of pupil 
progress, important as such changes or improve- 
ments may be. 

Without wishing unduly to stress the matter, 
or to suggest that such is the norm, one cannot 
but be conscious of such observations as that of 
a principal who advised that the school was hav- 
ing a bad day. There had been heavy drinking and 
general disturbance in the community throughout 
the night. The children had not had proper sleep, 
nor had they properly breakfasted. 

The point of, the above observations is to 
stress that the school is but one factor in the 
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totdl life of uio child dnd that all that he is, 
does and experiences affects his progress. 
There was orico current tlie expression, "The 
wnole child yoes to school," implying that much 
more than his iritol lectua) capacity is a factor 
in hi s learni ng. 

Some sort of concerted total canmunity 
development program, or approach is necessary 
if there is to be a raising of various aspects 
of community life of which education is only 
one component. 

Without undue moralizing, with full recog- 
nition of many exceptions, with awareness that 
the people of the communities themselves fre- 
quently suffer handi caos , nevertheless it must 
be realized that effective, improved progress 
of children at school must be a joint, in fact 
a triple, project of community, home and school. 
In a great many instances the home and com- 
munity component must be improved as well as 
that of the school . 

There were occasional reports of children 
coming to school with no or an inadequate 
breakfast. Too few !"iomes make any provision 
for books, games or other forms of mental 
stimulation. Although local ly useful skills 
may be favorably regarded, the Study Group is 
convinced that most Northland parents want 
their children to succeed in school, as they 
understand it, and as it substantially exists 
in .Northland schools, but the perception that 
the Study Group has is that in far too many 
cases they do not work at, or reinforce* it 
from the home end to the extent tfiat is really 
requ i red . 

But as is said elsewhere in this report 
man/ f actors are interrelated. It is difficult 
to pursue activities that might bo useful to 
school progress in a crowded housing situation. 
The attack needs to be on more than one front. 

In any Nortfilafid coriinunity there are few 
adult models whose attainments liave had a 
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dependence upon schooling. Apart from the 
teachers, and occasionally a parish priest, 
there are few such career models, no range of 
persons occupying a spectrum of choices to 
emulate. Not to be aware of such, other than 
casually and through books and films, must re- 
duce the probability of aspiration. On the 
other hand there may well be models within the 
community and its culture worthy of emulation 
from other viewpoints. 

In this regard it was noted that some plans 
were afoot for tours of pupils to the outside, 
and that such tours had been arranged in the 
past. The Study Group looks on these with 
great favor as contributors not only to actual 
'".nowledge and understanding but also to the 
arousing of aspirations and motivations. In 
Manitoba the Study Group learned of a strong 
program of this sort. Northland does cooperate 
by making available school buses, including 
driver. The initiative in these respects is 
usually taken by the school principal with 
money being raised locally. Visits to other 
native communities, to projects and developments 
in which native peoples have participated, or 
to which they have given leadership should not 
be overlooked. 

Some scheduling problems were brought to 
the attention of the Study Group and were dis- 
cussed with divisional office personnel. No 
serious examination was made of the problems 
which have arisen. The Study Group wishes only 
to say that every effort should be made in this 
as in other matters to engage in the best possible 
communication so that teachers will feel that 
they have full support in their efforts, espe- 
cially those over and above the call of duty. 

One of the schools' most vexatious problems 
is that of attendance. The percentage varies 
from school to school and from grade to grade. 
The school registers, which were regularly ex- 
amined, not infrequently showed attendance 
records of 60:. The poorest attenders, gener- 
ally speaking, were the older pupils. The per- 
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centages are lowest in the fall and atjain in 
May-June. Divisional officers stated that these 
records show a slight but steady improvement 
over the years. There is still a long way to go. 

At Garden Creek the question was raised as 
to whether some modification of the school year 
might be effected freeing children at certain 
times in the school year when traditional 
activities and occupations interfere with 
school attendance. This possibi li ty was not 
seriously pursued by the Study Group bu^ would 
bear some further study and examination by 
Northland. 

The law of Alberta provides for the pro- 
secution of parents who do not send their 
children to school regularly. Northland has 
found this to be an exercise in futility, and 
among other effects creates, or increases, the 
hiatus or lack of rapport between school and 
community. The present policy is, in effect, 
one of non-prosecution. The Study Group is 
disposed to accept this as the best policy for 
the time being. 

Interesting sidelights in this regard 
turn up. For example, in a community where a 
Community Vocational Centre is operated by 
the Department of Advanced Education a mother 
enrols, and during the period of attendance 
receives an allowance. In order that she ma^* 
attend an older girl is kept home to be with 
the pre-school children. Which is the greater 
good? From the school's point of view the girl 
who stays home is losing her education and is 
on the way to becoming a drop-out. It is 
difficult to apply the rules of urban middle 
class Alberta communities to situations of 
this sort. 

The simple fact is that the school cannot 
teach a child who is not there; and if he is 
not there he contributes to his own problem of 
sequential learning. There is a kind of vicious 
circle. When he is away a pupil makes school 
less attractive for himself when he returns 



because he is behind. Then because school is 
less attractive he is frustrated and stays 
away more . 

It is useless to say that the school is at 
fault in that it fails to make its program in- 
teresting and stimulating. To the extent that 
this can be done by system organization and su- 
pervision, or is done by teachers of special 
effectiveness, all praise and encouragement 
should be given. The fact is, however, that 
no school system has ever really achieved this 
goal. Some percentage of teachers will be of 
modest effectiveness. Better can be hoped for 
but there is not likely to be any sudden or 
rapid arrival at the ideal in Northland's schools 
with every school day being a pupil's delight. 

Attendance in the generality of Alberta 
schools is significantly a function, mathemat- 
ically speaking, of the home input, of aspir- 
ations, of control and insistence, of concern, 
of interest and encouragement. Where these 
are lacking poor attendance results whether in 
Northland or elsewhere. 

Discussion of this problem with principals 
and staffs almost always led to the same con- 
clusion. After allowance had been made for 
genuine illnesses and other excusable causes 
of absence there remained the large core of 
absentees who were away from school for frivo- 
lous reasons, or no reason at all, nothing much 
being done about it by the parents either at 
the time or when brought to their attention. 
The result is a frustration on the part of the 
school and ultimately a ceasing to try to do 
much about it. 

This situation is commonly explained by 
saying that parents have a different attitude 
towards their children, one of greater per- 
missiveness, less of telling or influencing them 
as to what they ought to do. If a child does 
not want to go to school that, essentially, is 
his own decision to make. It is true also that 
some native children still play a somewhat more 
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active rolr: in the honie and its economy Uian do 
most wh i Le ch i I Jr-en. 

Wfidt can DO dune? 

ObyioLJsly anything that makes school more 
attractive is salutory but, as indicated above, 
this not to be expected to be a large factor; 
and anythinq that can be done to make learning 
easier, especially in relation to language com- 
petence will be useful, including early child- 
hood services (kindergarten), teacher-aides, 
and better teaching techniques. 

Largely it becomes a matter of changed 
parental and corranunity attitude and of home 
reinforcement. There must first be an aware- 
ness that the home has a big role to play, with- 
out which school success is forever handicapped. 
Then there must be action. 

If the local school committees recommended 
in the chapter on governance become effective 
they might be at least one vehicle leading to 
some improvement in the situation. It was re- 
ported to the Study Group that there has been 
a tendency recently, where local committees 
have been operative, or revived, for younger 
members of the community to be appointed to 
them, or to accept office. This would seem to 
be a good omen . 

The division has in a few school parapro- 
fessionals called counsellor-aides. These 
perr.ons are intended to improve home-scriool and 
schonl-comFJiuni ty relations. The Study Group 
was favorably impressed by some of them; not 
so inipressed by others. One of their functions 
is checking up on absentees. Tiioy have no 
powers. Their roles sometimes seemed a bit 
ambiguous. Much depends on the individual 
personalities, and on the relationship with 
the principal. The Study Group had no means of 
rjs:.e3sifig their* work in action since this largely 
takes place out if) the hOfnes or elsewhere away 
from the school The fact that they are lo illy 
resident seems to have some advantages, while 
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at the same time may reduce their prestige 
and effectiveness in some cases. Generally 
principals spoke of this service favorably, 
but seldom enthusiastically. To what extent 
they actually improve school attendance remains 
unknown, but surely to some extent. 

Reference is nov^ made to the school lunch 
program. During the past year or two the provin- 
cial government has implemented a policy of pro- 
viding a free school lunch service in what might 
be termed disadvantaged schools. It provides 
the necessary culinary and sanitary equipment, 
the salaries of a locally employed staff of 
two, and supplies of groceries needed. Because 
of the usual problems of distance and transpor- 
tati&n the costs are quite high. Figures were 
not sought. An interview was held with the 
director of the program in the Department of 
Health and Social Development who described 
its nature and purposes. Primarily it is to 
improve nutrition and diet by providing a con- 
siderable and varied noon meal. 

This program does not operate as part of 
the school. The school staffs are not involved 
other than marginally. An exception to this is 
at Cadotte Lake where the lunch is served in the 
school, on tables in the considerable hallway, 
where the teachers (2) sit with the children and 
assist in the marshalling and supervision. 
Elsewhere the program is offered in community 
halls, or similar facilities, where the necessary 
installations have been made. Supervision of the 
program is given under the auspices of a local 
committee, which is a part of the total admin- 
istrative structure. 

In the main the program seemed to be work- 
ing well. The ii)enus , centrally planned to 
accord with the flow of groceries to the oper- 
ation, were very acceptable. The serving in all 
cases was done with reasonable regard to order- 
1 i ness and decorum. 

At Wabasca a team from the Department of 
Health and Social Development was making an 
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assessment of the health of the children through 
extensive measurenients with a view to evaluating 
the effects of the program on health and growth. 
No results of the study were available at the 
tinie of this report. 

The Study Group was pleased to see this 
program. In some instances the pupils much 
need the dietary supplement provided whether 
because of low level of income and of expenditure 
on food, or because of improper diet. Incident- 
ally, lack of dental services is reported to be 
a serious matter in many communities, which 
is rather true of rural areas of Alberta gener- 
ally. 

Effects are very difficult to measure. 
In sotne places it was stated that school atten- 
dance had been improved partly due to better 
health and daily condition, and partly due to 
the attraction of the food, and perhaps the 
occasion; no school , no lunch. 

Transportation of pupils is a considerable 
operation in Northland School Division. A 
number of situations are served: 

a) the total number of pupils in a com- 
munity are transported to a non -divisional 
school, as at Anzac and Susa Creek-Muskeg River; 

b) the pupils from one settlement where 
no school is operated are transported to a di- 
visional school, as in the case of Indian Cabins 
to Steen River and Carcajou to Keg River; 

c) senior pupils, chiefly high school 
but also including s«i^c junior high, are tran- 
sported to the school or schools of other jur- 
isdictions from communities within which North- 
land operates a school, as in the case of 
Grouard to High Prairie and Calling Lake to 
Athabasca. 

d) locally resident pupils living within 
the school's immediate attendance area are 
transported to the local school. Some of the 



buses so operated are motor vehicles but a 
considerable nuniber are horse drawn, in the 
form of van or caboose mounted on a wagon or on 
sleiqhs in winter. 

For any school jurisdiction operating buses 
there are problems, large and small, complaints 
about routing, objections to certain drivers, 
problems of servicing, and the never resolved 
dilemma as to whether ownership by the school 
authority or contracting out is preferable. 

The Study Group heard a number of complaints 
about busing. These always related to some local 
circumstance. Its conclusion is that given the 
problems of roads and distances, the availability, 
or lack thereof, of suitable personnel and of 
servicing facilities, the operation proceeds 
as well as can be expected. 

Three complaints were registered against 
bus drivers, one allegedly drove too fast, one 
allegedly discriminated against a particular 
family, one was allegedly incompetent. The 
Study Group did not deem it to be its function 
to look into these specific allegations, ad- 
vising the complainants to direct them to the 
divisional board or its officers. It could not 
but observe, however, that whether the allega- 
tions were based on some degree of fact or not, 
there seemed to be in some instances a component 
of personal or family animosity. This sort of 
circumstance increases the difficulty faced by 
the division in making selections and appoint- 
ments . 

In the matter of ownership of motor vehicles 
the division employs both practices, ownership 
and contract, depending on the circumstances 
prevailing in any community at any time. This 
flexibility seems necessary under the circum- 
s tances . 

At the Susa Creek - Muskeg River meeting 
attention was drawn to a problem related to the 
carrying of occasional adults, especially those 
enrolled in the community vocational centre. 
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Tnere was .t qtj"Stion as to insurance coverdtje. 
The transportdt ion of such adults seems to be 
desirable when spjce is dVri liable. The matter 
of adequacy of insurance siiould be looked into. 

In one community, Fishing Lake, cwiplai ** 
was made that the division had let, or •^eV-t, 
a bus contract vnthout advertising. vas 
stated that a local person, or per: wO-j»d 
have been interested in bidding, jocaining 
a bus and through the contract, if engaged, 
bringing sotrie additional revenue into the com- 
munity. The Study Group is sympathetic to this 
sort of arrangetnent while recognizing the over- 
all necessary concern of the division for safe, 
efficient and reliable service. Reference has 
been made on several occasions of the desir- 
ability of directing school expenditures to 
local persons who thereby become usefully em- 
ployed with both psychological and financial 
benef i t. 

The horse drawn operations, which were 
observeci i'" ♦"icn at a number of locations, 
were of c ■ interest. Inquiry re- 
vealed that theoe vehicles usually operated 
within a relatively short distance from the 
school sometiiiies a maximum distance of two miles 
or less. Tne School Act still provides that 
transportation is mandatory only with respect 
to pupils over three miles from school. 
Northland is providing a service more generous 
tharr required by law. In many communities no 
pupil lives beyond three miles. 

The fact is that in most jurisdictions 
providing transportation there is much greater 
generosity than that required by law, and there 
is the thorny question as to the cut-off distance 
within which pupils are not picked up as the 
hiiC approaches the school. 

study Group at first had some cjuery 
aDout the transportation of pupils living a 
mi or less from school. Discussion with prin- 
cipals and staffs satisfied it that it was de- 
sir.iblfi, prol)ably necessary. Northern winters 



are severe. Most roads are not plowed. Little 
children especially, would experience difficulty, 
even danger, walking to school. Attendance, 
such an important factor, would drop. All 
things considered this service appears to be 
warranted . 

It is worth noting that the teacher-aide, 
counsellor-aide, school lunch and transportation 
programs, and the school custodianship, provide 
opportunities for gainful employment. This is 
of advantage to those employed in a monetary way, 
and also brings money into the community. There 
is also the sense of making a contribution to 
the life of the community. 

We come now to two related matters, both 
of which have appeared, or will appear, in other 
chapters of this report. These are age-grade 
retardation and drop-outs. 

It requires no deep research to reveal that 
very large numbers of pupils in Northland schools 
have not achieved to the level which is deemed 
commensurate with their ages and number of years 
in school. However the Study Group did request 
and receive the assistance of Dr. John A, Bacon, 
of the Department of Education staff, to conduct, 
in consultation with the appropriate divisional 
officers, a statistical study of the related 
factors of grade retardation and drop-outs. 

There had been made some years earlier a 
study of these matters as they existed in 
Northland schools by W. C. McCarthy. His 
findings appear in a Masters thesis entitled, 
"Indian Dropouts and Graduates in Northern 
Alberta, 1971." This study took as its bench- 
mark the school year 1963-64 and was in part a 
equential study tracing pupils through and be- 
yond school to 1971. Much of his material, in- 
cluding charts and tables together with other 
relevant findings, was reproduced in the com- 
prehensive report, "Native Education in Alberta," 
submitted to the Minister of Education in June 
1972. 
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Dr. Bacun was asked, parM.jil ir*ly , t(, 
attempt to discover what chdrxie^, jf ,\uy , fuiJ 
occured over the intervenintj ytiar'^. Hfj tab- 
ulated data in similar and coiiiparab faslnori. 

Unfortunately the figures usee! by McCarthy 
and Bacon were for different tirr>es of the 
school year, June in one case and Sef)terr;ber in 
the other, and the summary figure''> are there- 
fore not strictly comparable. 

However, Dr. Bacon did accumulate data 
for 1970 and 1974 which are comparable, the 
same bases having been used. These show some- 
what less grade retardation in 1974 as cotnpared 
with 1970. 

But here again caution must be exercised. 
One does not know, and cannot determine with 
any degree of reliability, the extent to which 
over the intervening years promotion from grade 
to grade has become more automatic, less rigid, 
partly as a result of divisional or supervisory 
policy and partly as a result of changed 
teacher attitudes. It has become increasingly 
policy and practice to promote a pupil to the 
next grade if not automatically, at least if he 
is making some progress. To the extent that 
this had been done in 1974 in greater degree 
than in 1970 the figures lose their reliability 
for purposes of comparison. 

The Study Group is certain that grade re- 
tardation is greater in Northland than in 
schools generally. This is not the whole story. 
Grade retardation based on identifiable ages 
and grade designations does not reveal the 
true state of affairs regarding accomplishment. 
To say that a pupil is in grade 5 and to so 
regard him statistically may leave out of con- 
sideration the fact that in terms of actual 
accomplishment he is only in grade 3 for most 
of his school subjects, capacity to read, do 
arithmetic, spell or any other'. 

A comprehensive testing prog ran wouhl he 
necessary to obtain data. Wnen derived tney 



nignt well be suspect for a variety or reasons. 

The Study Group is convinced, based on 
observation and discussions with staffs, that 
a rather high percentage of Northland pupils 
are not only grade-retarded but also accom- 
plishment retarded within their nominal grades. 
Hence the situation is worse than may be re- 
velealed by sheer statistics. 

The reasons for this situation have been 
enlarged upon earlier in this chapter and as 
indicated there the alleviation of it, hardly 
a solution at this stage, is better instruction 
and the facilitation thereof, combined with 
enhanced community and parental support and 
reinforcement. 

It does, however, lead into the difficult 
question of promotion. Traditionally, in 
Alberta schools, each child moved into the 
next grade, - he passed, - if he had met some 
sort of minimal level of accompli shinent. If 
he barely skimmed through he might not really 
be prepared for the work of the next grade. 
'Nevertheless he moved up honorably. The 
alternative meant failure, being required to 
start the work of the grade over again and 
being placed in a group of pupils a year younger 
than those with whom he had previously been 
joined. This process was fraught with dishonor. 

The outcome of the dishonor was loss of 
pride, development of resentment, loss of ambi- 
tion, a hatred of school. It was for these 
reasons that alternatives have been sought. 
The simplest, and the one most recently popular, 
is that of automatic, or near automatic, pro- 
motion regardless of accomplishment, the con- 
comitant theory being that the teacher would 
modify and individualize the program of a so- 
promoted pupil so that he would not be placed 
in the position of having impossible tasks 
placed upon him. 

The other, sought by several generations 
of educators, is to institute a continuous 
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profjres''. plan .vncreby each pu?ji], or specicilly 
selt'Ctod pupil*, pr'oceed through d curriculu;-! 
or proqrdin of studies jt their own rate and 
without grade des ignation^* Ujsplte many 
attempts no such i»choffio nas had such success 
tnat general adoption by schools has resulted. 
It is, however, the one that tuakes n^ost sense, 
d I though it places a greater b'jrden on the 
teacher, it requires more individual lielp, and 
it meahs lower pupi 1 - teacher ratios. 

What actually is fiortfi land's policy? A 
letter and a report from one of the division's 
supervisory officers reveal that the division 
does not actually have an official policy, 
i.e. adopted by the board. 

In the sprinq of 1974 the then superinten- 
dent of schools issued a "working paper" on 
Promotional Policies and subsequently another 
officer issued a docuir^ent headed Continuous 
Progress Plan. Tnese epitomize current thought 
on these matters and are deemed to consolidate 
ideas which were or might De currently held 
in the division. 

SofTie quotations are as follows: 

Students who are below the 
average in achievement in the 
Language Arts in Grade 1 should be 
promoted to Grade 2, but will not 
commence work at the Grade 2 level 
for some time. 

It is generally accepted tfiat 
pupils rarely gain by repeating a 
grade, and that in fact progress is 
somewhat better if they are promoted. 

Each year's work is divided into 
four units. The slower group are 
expected to cover three of these units 
in one year. The average groups cover 
four of these units in one school year. 

Year -end pro<notions and failures 
dre eliminated (in part). A slower 
child is not required to repeat 
material which he has mastered. f!e 
begins the new year where he left off. 

It. would appear that where traditional 
qradinq is in effect tncre is a strong tendency 
to [.»romote nomin.Hly in florth land's schools 
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which gives a distorted view of actual accom- 
plishment. It has been stated that continuous 
progress is being tried, or tried in some 
limited form, in some Northland schools. The 
Study Group did not have this actually demon- 
strated to it in any school. 

The supervisor of instruction has advised 
that at a principal's meeting in June, 1975, 
the two papers. Promotion Policy and Continuous 
Progress, were to be discussed perhaps leading 
to some reconriendations to become board policy. 

The Study Group looks favorably on the 
continuous progress plan and urges that con- 
tinued steps be taken to develop and implement 
it. The supervisor pointed out that any such 
plan requires school staffs to experiment, to 
work together, and to be innovative, and that 
these are hard to come by where principals and 
teachers so often come new to their schools 
each year. 

There are, however, two related matters 
abo'jt which the Study Group wishes to comment. 

The first has to do with parents, their 
understandings and their expectations. It must 
come as a crushing blow and a disillusionment 
for a parent who is interested In and thought- 
ful about his child's progress and future to 
learn through the inexorable progress of events 
that the child whom he has been led to believe 
has "passed" grade 8 is in fact really only a 
6, that the child who has entered grade 9 is 
not a true 9 and cannot be expected to go on 
to high school next year, if ever. Parents 
must be let know the true facts of their chil- 
dren's accomplishments. This may be difficult 
and embarassing to do but the school staff, 
or someone, must do it, beginning early when 
the circumstances require. 

The second, which has been referred to 
earlier, is that there needs to be a make-up 
year, probably after grade 9, though a case 
can be made out for after grade 8, designed 
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to enable high scfiool bound pupils to recover 
lost ground, lost perhaps Uiroucjh lanqua^e 
difficulties, or poor attendance, and to tx* in 
d position to face high school wor^^ wiUi ijrtMtiM' 
prospect of success. Individualized tutorial 
instruction would be necessary. This shoulJ l)c^ 
thought of as an interim measure becoming un- 
necessary when through continuous progress pro- 
grams to other rectification pi'pils do not pasfj 
out of grade 9 unprepared to cope with high 
school work. 

There remains one further topic, that 
of dropuuts. Actually little discussion is 
necessary. Dropping out is to such a great 
extent the result of the same factors that have 
been discussed in relation to grade retardation 
that further discussion would be redundant. 

The McCarthy study, 1971, quoted in Native 
Education, Alberta, found that 78tv of Northland 
students left school before Grade 10, and 97'. 
before grade 12. Dr. Bacon found tho percentage 
applicable to grade 10 to be 807,. He did no^ 
produce a grade 12 figure. While again one 
cannot be completely sure that the data are 
strictly comparable it appears that the sit- 
uation had not much changed from 1971 to 1974. 

McCarthy attempted to discover from 
drop-outs why they had dropped out. Some two- 
thirds blamed the school in some fashion. One 
must be cautious of accepting this assessment 
too readily. One will rarely blame himself, 
or his home, or any factor that impinges upon 
himself. In any event few human acts can be 
attributed to a single causal factor. 

If anything significant is to be done 
about this it v/ill have to be through the same 
processes, at school and at home, that v/ill load 
to improved performance throughout the child's 
school career. The child who succeeds along 
the way will be much less likely to become 
frustrated by, and indifferent or ,iti taqon i s t; c 
to school, which must surely be the \'u\:]or 
causes of dropping out. 



In a number of tfie communities served 
by ilorthland the Department of Advanced 
rrlucation operates adult instructional services 
Called Community Vocational Centers. These 
fhtve as their ch\ef purpose the enabling of 
adults to improve their educational levels and 
increase their empl oyabil i ty through academic 
upgrading. Inevitably much of their clientele 
are persons who have dropped out of school and 
who now wish to improve themselves. One of 
their features is that monetary allowances are 
paid to students while in attendance. The Study 
Group made no attempt to assess the success of 
tfie programs offered. 

They did impinge upon the considerations 
of the Study Group in two respects. 

1. The statement was occasionally made 
that their presence and benefits affected school 
attendance, that older pupils could leave school, 
stay out for a year, and then enrol and be paid 
for school attendance. 

The superintendent of schools advised that 
he had heard this allegation on more than one 
occasion, that he had tried to discover specific 
instances, but had failed to do so. He does 
not deem it to be a significant factor in re- 
spect of drop-outs . 

2. The question was on a few occasions 
raised as to whether Northland should expand 
its efforts into the field of adult education. 

The Study Group is disposed to say that 
with the tremendous task the division has in 
providing and improving elementary and se- 
condary schooling it does not need a further 
responsibility to dissipate its resources 
and energies. 

The C. V. C. operations are for the time 
being attempting to do for the adults what 
most urgently needs to be done and should be 
left to adjust and adapt to needs as they 
ari se , 
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ClfAPrCR riGHI 

.t i(jii_ School StM'vices 

Tho pi'ovision of h i 'jii school so rv ices was 
d subject tfidt. ciro'jo with soidg fro(|uency dt the 
public inee tings hold in the? coniinunitios. 

The numbLT of pufM'ls dctudlly in attendance 
at ci hi<ih sch()0] is small . A report provided 
by the centrul office indi ca tud that ds of 
September, 1974, there were 110 pupils enrollod 
in schools of other jurisctictions as follows: 

Grdde X 47 

XI 36 

XII 2]^ 

Total 110 

fo this total should be added the / Grade 
X pupils at Mistassiniy School in Desmarais 
making a grand total of 117. Some difficulty 
is experieficed in keeping fully up to date as 
to how inany have dropped out durirui the year. 
As of April 3 , 1975, it was known that the 
• number had decreased to 99. 

The 110 figure does not include Treaty 
Indian students because when they leave a 
Northland school they becodie the direct re- 
sponsibility of Indian Affairs and cease to 
enter into Northland's s tatistics , or to be of 
administrative concern. The number of these 
from riorthland is quite small. 

Of the 110, 41 wi-ro being tran^.ported by 
bur. to Such schools as hifjh Prairie, Fort 
iMc \\\ r r a y . A th a b a . c a and Co 1 d Lake. Tf 1 e 
remaining 60 weru boarding in sucfi communities 
as Kdmonton, Peaije River, High Level, Grande 
Pr'airie, Lac La Biche, Slave Lake, Fairview, 
for't Smith (N.W.T.) and Manning. The division 
pavs any foes involved, provides texts, and 
\\'\\iy :\ boarding allowance. The Study Group 
ri'.'..irn little cotuplaint regarding the financial 
arrangei'iefi ts , although there a»e occasional 
pioblcms of an act.oufUinq or authorization 



nature in relation to the provision of books. 
i'Jo attempt was made to ferret out the precise 
causes of problems in this area. 

It was anticipated that grade X would be 
available at Atikameg in 1975-75, including 
busing of pupils from Gift Lake. A minimum of 
ten pupils is required by the division to in- 
stitute this service. There seemed to be some 
question as to whether this might be reached. 
Similarly, grade XI was a possibility at 
Mistassiniy if sufficient enrolment, including 
pupils from Wabasca, could be foreseen. (Note: 
As of June i.l 1 , 1975, it appeared that a suffi- 
cient complement of grade XI pupils was ex- 
tremely doubtful . ) 

In the year 1974-75, as of November for 
which a return was at hand, there were enrolled 
in grade IX in divisional schools 89 pupils. At 
fhn same time approximately 45 were being bused 
to 'schools of other jurisdictions for a total 
of 134. 01 these an unknown number, probably 
quite ..iiall, were Treaty Indians. This is not 
a very large c.roup from which to recruit a 
grade X enroliient. While the grade X figures 
are not sequential to the grade IX figures they 
li^e probably comparable, 134 enrolled in grade 
IX, 54 in grade X, a very considerable dropout. 
Note also th.^t persistence from grade X to 
grrle XII i:^ in similar vein, 47 becoming 27. 

Two aspects of the high school problem 
surfaced with considerable regularity, the 
preparation of the Grade IX graduates to do high 
school v;ork, and the best locale for the service 

The Study Group is convinced, based on re- 
ports and observations from a number of quarters 
that a high percentage of the Grade IX graduates 
are marginal in their accomplishments and for 
this and othe^ reasons, find the high school 
work into which they are plunged, in a quite 
new sort of school situation, very difficult. 
1^0 records exist to show how many proceed into 
academic (matriculation) patterns, and how many 
enrol in cjeneral or vocational high school 
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programs. The icIiooU attcndtid may limit or 
determine tht?ir- cfiuicos in .my evtjnt. 

Their difficulties dr-e coinpouiuled in 
varying degrees because of loneliness, shyness, 
poor boarding accommodation, lack of ()ui dance 
and control, discrimination, overt or covert, 
luck of motivation, and other reasons. Many 
succeed in spite of any handicaps there may be. 
Others do not. 

Reference is made here to the situation 
regarding junior high school grades. As 
of September, 1974, grade VII was available in 
21 of the thirty schools, grade VIII in eighteen 
and grade IX in eleven. The pupils enrolled in 
these grades were respectively L^07, 131, and 
86, a total of 424. 

The matter of pupi 1 -teacher ratio was 
raised on occasion by teachers. A document 
provided to the Study Group showed the numbers 
of pupils in each of the thirty schools, the 
numbers of teachers assigned to each, and the 
resulting pupil teacher-ratios for eacfi school. 
These varied from a low of b, at Brewster's 
Camp, to a high of 24 at Pelican Mountain. The 
average was 17.2. It is difficult to adjust 
staffs to fit individual schools, especially 
small ones, because of fluctuating enrolments 
and availability of space. It is not always 
feasible to provide an additional classroom 
and an additional teaciier when in what is 
nonnal ly a one fjr' two room sciiool the ratio 
rises to a figure above 20, 

However, an analysis of teacliers a:>'jigned 
to junior h i gii school grades, taking into 
account that some teach also (}rades below 
seven, indicates that the ratio a})p lying to 
tfiese grades is about l'>. Her^ again distri- 
bution factors affect individual schools and no 
figure can be universally a.-id readily applied. 

The Group is of the view that fiaving re- 
gard to the special needs of the jinior h i [h 
qrn.jp a target of fifteOM I'dgfjt well be striven 



for. Preparation for high school work would 
be thereby enhanced, 

(because, as will be discussed below, the 
Study Group sees no over-all alternative ai this 
stage tn the extensive use of high schools of 
otiier jurisdictions, it has sought to find useful 
tilings that might be done to help the young 
people concerned achieve more success and satis- 
faction in their high school work. 

To the extent that pupils are only margin- 
ally prepared in tenns of reading ability, lan- 
guage skills, basic knowledge and study habits 
only remedial assistance can help. 

Every grade IX pupil who is a prospect for 
grade X should be tested. If his capacities 
are low or marginal it is no kindness to put 
him into grade X, especially in a strange sit- 
uation which gives rise to apprehension. In- 
stead with the consent of his parents , who may 
not easily be persuaded, he should be given the 
opportunity of a make-up and remedial year, 
offered by the division itself, or in cooperation 
with some other school authority. Very' competent 
teachers using tutorial methods would be neces- 
sary. Arrangements might be made to do this 
at Grouard where residential accommodation 
might be found. This arrangement should be in 
effect only until achievement levels improve 
and it thereby becomes unnecessary. 

This plan may not be easy to implement or 
to sell. The Study Group is prepared to say 
only that it should be tried or explored. The 
alternative, as in so many aspects of Northland's 
ooerations, is to continue the present ways of 
doing things with their limited success and slow, 
i f any , progress , 

Another suggestion with respect to grade IX 
and prospective grade X pupils is that arrange- 
ments be made towards the end of each school 
year for them to visit the high school which 
they might subsequently attend, or a similar one, 
so that they might have a modest bit of 
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orientation prior to entry in September. All 
high schools are soinewndt hectic places at and 
during school opening, with little time to de- 
vote to the orientation of what are essentially 
strangers. Perhaps the students' councils of 
such schools, or some student club or organiza- 
tion, might be willing to take the hosting of 
such visitors on as a project, including accept- 
ance into their homes for a couple of days. 

Obviously, an essential and prerequisite 
to improving or extending high school service 
is to increase the numbers of pupils in Grade IX. 
The general criticism that too few pupils go 
into high school ought rather to be a criticism 
that too few reach and persist through grade IX. 
No very significant improvement in high school 
services or in high school involvements can 
be expected until the number of pupils avail- 
able from grade IX substantially increases. 
That is where the bottle-neck is. 

When "high -school" is offered in a divi- 
sional school for a very small number of pupils 
there is the difficult question as to what sort 
of hi school, what subjects? Limitations of 
teachei time preclude a broad offering. Should 
the grade X at Atikameg, if instituted, be a 
group of matriculation oriented courses, or 
those designed in the school program for the 
less intellectually oriented pupil? This must 
be determined for each current group. The 
prospect of success in whatever is tried must 
be judged and a program arranged accordingly. 

What if tne program is non-academic and 
there are one or two pupils competent to take 
the academic fare? The solution seems to be 
either for them to go elsewhere, as tfiey would 
have had to do in any evont, or to enrol in 
some teacner-ass is ted correspondence courses. 
A small high school cannot be all things to all 
pupils, divisional officers reported that in 
gonf^rdl non-niatriculation courses are offered. 
Mutricul 'tion type students are, in tfiemain, 
better able to cope with going away to school. 

The above frtctor wjs not often raised at 



pu/)lic meetings. Perhaps the parents were not 
really aware of the problem. The major question 
was locale. 

Four possibilities seem open to the divi- 
sion, disregarding correspondence courses which 
are not likely to be very successful unless 
under school supervision. These are: 

1. Daily transportation of pupils to a 
high school of another jurisdiction, as from 
Grouard to High Prairie; 

2. Boarding of pupils in cities or towns 
where high school service is available; 

3. Operation of a dormitory, or a system 
of hostels in conjunction with a major divi- 
sionally operated high school. Hostels might 
be possible in connection with non-divisional 
schools, such as at Peace River; 

4. Operation of local high schools. 

The size-of-school dilemma has not been 
solved in relation to high schools generally, 
except perhaps to say that the limitations of 
program and in effectiveness of the very small 
high school, one or two teachers, are usually 
accepted. There are misgivings, too, about the 
very large high school. This is not likely to 
be a problem in relation to Northland pupils 
except for those that may go to a big city school - 

In the matter of where high school should be 
attended there was much expression of unhappiness 
about pupils having to go away from home. This 
unhappiness had an inverse relationship to the 
grade. Greatest concern was expressed about 
grade IX's having to go away, but it persisted 
in respect of higher grades. The reference was 
primarily in relation to being away in the board- 
ing situation. Where busing was involved the 
concerns were diminished. In fact, not much 
objection was raised to busing for high school 
purposes and as might be expected some regarded 
it as the best solution possible. 
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The catalogue of coni()IdHits «tnd concerns 
related to boardiiu) included Uio followinij: 

1. Lack of supervibion of the children; 
fear of developing bad habits or consorting 
with undesirable company; 

2. Loneliness and hornesi ckness , leadhuj 
to poor performance, or dropping out; 

3» Jiscriiiiination , or a sense thereof; 
a feeling of not really belonging; 

4. Lack of guidr»nce and sympathetic 
understanding on the part of the schools. 

It should not be taken that such complaints 
or concerns had universal application or un- 
iversal acceptance. Some parents spoke favor- 
ably of their children's experiences, or 
accf*pted the arrangeuients as being the best 
among the possible choices. Nevertheless, 
they are undoubtedly valid in a sufficient 
number of cases to warrant being seriously 
taken into consideration. 

Regarding boarding allowances these were 
not the subject of much critisisrn. The board 
reviews them from time to time, the last up- 
ward revision being effected in February, 1975. 
They need to be kept under constant review by 
the board and its officers to assure that they 
are adjusted in accordance with current and 
changing condi tions . 

In the matter of busing one of the factors 
is that of participation in extra-curricular 
activities. Buses leave school immediately 
following afternoon dismissal. Bused pupils 
must leave at that tinie, unless private arrange- 
fuents are made, which precludes participation 
in games, clubs, practices for performances 
and events, and the like. This problem is by 
no means peculiar to Northland, applying where- 
ever non-town pupils are brougfit in by bus. 
The Study Group concluded that Northland is not 
unaware of this problem and does occasionally 



make buses available for special events or 
circumstances. There is a limit, fjowever, to 
whicf) it can go especially to accon«nodate in- 
dividuals or small groups. It cari only be 
Suggested that reasonable generosity be shown 
in such matters. 

Time and time again the public meetings 
said, "We want a high scfiool in our own com- 
munity." This would be said in a coirimunity 
where only a two or three teacher school was in 
operation with total enrolments of 30 to 50 
pupils and a very limited number of pupils if 
any in grade IX. The factors of lack of pro- 
spective attendance, heavy cost of staffing 
and equipment, paucity of offerings and other 
limiting factors seemed not to be appreciated 
or understood. Keep the children at home was 
the dominant mood. 

The Study Group has to say that there is 
no present solution in this direction. Pro- 
spective enrolments are too low; costs are too 
high; offerings would be too meagre; social 
interaction would be highly restricted. 

The present divisional policy is to make 
a grade, such as X, locally available if 
there are in prospect ten pupils. Being in 
prospect at the time arrangements are being 
made for space, teaching staff and all else 
that is required does not assure that ten will 
be enrolled, or will persist in school, on and 
after September first- The division has to be 
flexible in this respect. 

Ihe Study Group believes this to be a 
reasorsable policy. It noted the apparent readi- 
ness to operate a bus for a quite small number 
of pupils from Gift Lake to Atikameg in order 
to build up a grade X complement there. 

Unfortunately, the number of places in the 
division where even grade X, let alone a "high 
school", can feasibly be offered, or are in 
prospect of qualifying in the future, is small 
i ndeed. 
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The [)ro(ifjsd] inost fr'ocjuontly nrisii'Kj within 
the Study Group was that of the division operat- 
ing a considerablo high school at soiiie such 
pldco as Desiiiarais (jr Grouard , together with 
residential dccominodati on . This is an attrac- 
tive kind of proposition for which a consider- 
able number of very enticincj arquiiients can be 
fouiid. 

The division di : for a number of years 
operate ii high school and dormitory at Grouard. 
The 1969 Report of the Northland School Divi- 
sion Study Coirmiittee devoted several pages to 
the nature, nicrits, problems and prospects 
of the school, which was still in operation. 
At that time its own program was largely re- 
medial and vocational. Students requiring 
regular high school service were bused to High 
Prairie. These would include locally resident 
pupils and dormitory pupils. In the main the 
Report was coniriie nd a to ry of the Grouard operation 
though conceding that there were some failures 
to reach goals that had been set, and that 
problems existed which had to be faced. 

Yet in 1970 the operation was discontinued. 
The dormitory and part of the te^iching facility 
have been taken over by the Department of 
Advanced Education for use as an Alberta 
Voca. .nal Center. 

The Study Group heard varied reports and 
versions as to why the operation had b>^en 
discontinued. It seemed a r)Ot too productive 
e'.ercise to try to get tht^ firis, if there 
were facts. The factors cited v/ere often of 
a -luite subjective natu^'e. Suffice to say that 
the problems and defects were o^ suffirient 
maqnitude that continued operation v/as no longer 
deemed feasible. 

In Grouard reqret vmj e^nessed at the 
closing, which is by no means an unusual re- 
action when a community lO'ies u facility. 
Ther-e was reference to the social , recreo»::oi>al 
and educational adva:^taqes to thi pupils and 
coinmurn ty through the presence o^ the school 



and dormi tory. 

Should the Grouard school, or something 
like it be revived? Essentially, the question 
revolves about the dormitory facility, although 
the nature of possible or prospective offerings 
is also important. 

The question was raised at a number of 
public meetings. The Study Group found little 
or no interest in a dormitory type school. As 
indicated above the sentiment was for a local 
high school. It was difficult to discuss the 
question on the basis of "if you can't have a 
high school is a dormitory the next best?" It 
can only be said that no body of opinion in this 
direction seems to exist. Whether such an oper- 
ation could be sold, or resold, to the population 
seems scarcely to be determinable in advance. 

Despite the above the Study Group had sotne 
favo^ ^or a dormitory school as the best of the 
various, not too attractive or feasible, possi- 
bilities. Its e;jthusiasm was dampened, howe*'er, 
following its visit to Cranberry Portage, 
Manitoba, which revealed that the operation 
there has been steadily diminishing in size, 
s^;ope and patronage, and is i ; danger of being 
phased out. More about this can be read in 
the chapter on visits to other northern school 
juri sd f't-.i nrs . The Cranberry Portage plant 
was an excellent one. Staffinc; and diversity 
of of^crinrjs had been at a high level. It seems 
improbable that Northland could offer a oette." 
and more promising service. 

The fact seems to be that parents, and 
perhaps pupils, do not want to be far from 
home, and despite ne.]ative factors and impedi- 
n,ents prefer to avail themselves of nearer-to- 
home high school service^, available in the 
cities, towns and ;i!.ages which are reasonably 
accessible. 

The Study Group has ii^d to conclude that it 
ccinnct recommend a dormitory tvpe operation 
despite its theoretical advantages. It is too 
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great d risk to expend large sums of money for 
an operation which in the apparent current cli- 
mate is not likely to succeed. 

Where does ^11 this leave the division? 
Local provision is rarely feasible and can be 
moved into only very slowly, and as has been 
indicated above is really dependent upon 
achieving greater persistence into and through 
Grade IX. 

Reliance will have to be placed on the 
use of the high school services of other 
jurisdictions by way of busing and boarding, 
the present dominant practices. 

As for busing perhaps not much more needs 
be said. Not much fauit was found with the 
actual bus services which seem to be satis- 
factorily organized. No neat solution, only 
flexibility and sympathetic understanding, can 
be seen to the problem of pupil participation 
in recreational and social activities. 

Many bused pupils do have problems of 
integration, of participation, of motivation, 
and of satisfaction. No quick antidotes are 
available. Sympathetic understanding, guidance 
and counselling are needed and will help in 
some instances. Some additional help anJ 
liaison with the schools from the division it- 
self should be of some benefit. This might 
cotne from the officer noted below. 

Regarding pupils who must board this is a 
real problem. What might be cautiously re-* 
f erred to as good homes, that is ones in which 
living and study facilities are good, and there 
is an atmosphere of support and of reasonable 
control are, in this time of relative affluence, 
not likely to want boarders. While the Study 
Group made no actual examination it was led to 
believe that a number of pupils find themselves 
in quarters that are not conducive to good 
living and good study habits. 



divisional officers on how much responsibility 
the division should take in finding boarding 
places, or in actually placing pupils in them. 
Present policy is to regard placement, making 
drrangements , as the ultimate responsibility 
of the parent. To do otherwise places the divi- 
sion, and its officers, in a position of vulner- 
ability if something goes wrong. The division 
attempts to be helpful, and would like to be 
able to be more helpful, but is not prepared to 
stand completely in loco parentis in this matter 

With this position the Study Group cannot 
disagree. It does believe, and so do divisional 
officers, that the division should be able to 
be more helpful both at the time of obtaining 
accommodation, and when difficulties arise. 

It must be recognized that in many cases 
the parents are far away from where the child 
must board, are not educated, have limited com- 
munication capacity and may lack confidence in 
themselves to do what needs to be done. 

The officer of the division most intimately 
involved in home placement of pupils and the 
problems faced by pupils away from home favors 
the setting up of, or operating what he terms 
"group homes". These would be residences of 
modest size accommodating eight or ten pupils 
and presided over by a small staff such as a 
married couple, preferably but not necessarily 
native. Such a home would be located where a 
number of divisional puoils attend the local 
high school. Peace River, Fort McMurray, even 
Edmonton. 

A group home would differ from a dormitory 
i n two respects ; 

a) It would be a smaller and more inti- 
Mate place; 

b) It would not have any direct associ- 
ation with a school. 



There was considerable discussion with It was stated that Health and Welfare, 
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dccoiniiiodation .it tiiitos and miqlit inako uso of 
such noim?*"» it dt .iny particulaf time thui'O was 
lack of ful 1 [>atroiia<)0. 

Ajiiono thusu dincus^.iiKj tho proposition 
varylrKi view.; prevailed, excef)t on onu point, 
that it would ini a somewhat ex[jensive of^eration. 

Tfio Study Gr()U[) cannot rucoiiiiriend the iiiiiie- 
diato widospread use of such a plan. It would 
be <|lcid to see experimentation with one such 
unit if a suitable buildirnj cari be found in one 
of the coiiinuni ties where a considerable number 
of pupils attend higfi school. Patronage, 
success, administrative difficulties, cost, 
are all too uncertain to plunge into the plan 
as though a solution to the housing problem. 

It was noted ti)at in both Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan where larcje numbers of pupils board 
out there arc available the services of a home 
[)lacement officer whose functions seem to be 
two- fold, to assist in the location of suitable 
living places," homes, and to do vis i tine) and 
counselling in liaison with the schools to 
assist and to salvage pupils haviiuj problems. 
In theory, tfie guidance officer of the division 
has this sort of responsibility. His total 
responsibilities are so varied and so great, 
however, that he has little time for this func- 
tion. Northland should 'lave such an officer, 
preferably of native background. 

This officer should have available for 
pupil.» and })arents information about hiqfi scfiools 
if! yarioirs coimujni t i es and should also iiave 
available the best information [)ossible about 
board inq acccminoda ti on . fie should attempt 
to be especially helpful to those pu()ils and 
tneir parents who live in the more remote places. 

it would t>e rosi useful, also, for the 
b^' .r. jujs^. ii)lo records to oe kept of what 
happfMr. to students enrolled in high scnools, 
includinj in far as thoy can bo ascertained, 
tne re.ison'. for i1rop:)in^] out when this occurs, 
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and as to further education or career in the 
cjses of tnose who persist. 

All this brings us back to the uniqueness 
of Northland Division. Other divisions do not 
iiave tfiis problem, this concern. High school 
services, while perhaps not always adequate in 
relatively small communities nevertheless oper- 
ate in a smooth and relatively uncomplicated 
fashion. If Northland is to do as well as it 
can by its high school group, who themselves 
are so often beset by various handicaps not 
found universally, it must have special arrange- 
ments and services available. 

Special mention may be made of the situation 
at .ort Chipewyan where in a sizeable community 
there is no high school. Northland itself has 
not sufficient population to warrant such a 
school. Most of the pupils of the community 
are the responsibility of the separate school 
district or of Indian Affairs. These are cared 
for, below high school, in the Bishop Piche 
School. The only immediate hope for high school 
service, which was urged at the public meeting, 
is some form of combined operation. In the other 
jurisdictions there appears to be some difference 
of opinion about the acceptability of thf current 
arrangements involving chiefly Fort Smith, N.W.T. , 
and as to whether cooperative arrangements are 
desirable. 

The Study Group would favor a combined high 
school operation in this community. It became 
aware that some discussions, perhaDs negotiations, 
are in progress under Department of Education 
auspices .ind so chose not to become further in- 
volved. 
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riMLhinij S til ff 

Tfie procurement and rotten lion of a compe- 
tent and effective teach in(j staff is, in the 
opinion of the Study Group, first among tfie 
major problems faced by tfie division, tlie 
improvement of which is the chief challeriye 
by which it Is faced. There are many other 
serious problems, having their own degrees of 
importance and concern, but almost dll have 
as a significant component the effect that they 
have on staffing. 

During the course of tiieir visits to all 
the schools of the division, members of the 
Study Group visited alitiost every classroom 
while in operation. Tfiese visits were normally 
made singly, and most classrooms were visited 
by two or three menibers of the Group. The 
visits were necessarily brief but the coverage, 
in total, was extensive. No formal testing 
was done. The conclusions arrived at were 
based on subjective observation. It has been 
made clear to the teachers, or at least the 
attempt was made to do so, that there was to 
be no evaluation of individual teachers, no 
reporting on them, and that no individual re- 
cords were being ri^ade. 

Tlie collective opinion of the Study Group 
is that the quality of staff was not as good 
cjs it would like to have seen. In making this 
statement, t!H» Group is aware that it is in 
dan lor of sou: q to put all teachers in the 
same category. Tfiis would be most unfair. 
As in any school system, the complement of 
teachers ranges from one extreme to tfie other, 
there being man/ tea., .ers whose work warrants 
praise and commendation. It is just that too 
many seemed to be at the lower end. and the 
median lower than i;)iqht be wished. 

It ;!uist be added, in defense of tfie total 
teacfiinq staff, that they were in situations 
wnich made brilliant performance difficult and 



unlikely-newness to the school, generally un- 
respotisive pupils, at least vocally, struggling 
with grade retardation, teaching at grade levels 
not in accordance with preparation, and the like. 

Nevertheless, taken as a whole the level 
of performance, for whatever reasons, left some- 
thing to be desired. Some of the more mature 
teachers volunteered simi-lar views, not about 
individual teachers or colleagues, but taking 
an objective view of the situation. 

In the sections of this chapter dealing 
with recruitment and retention, there will 
be found additional discussion relevant to this 
subject. 

Recru i tmen t 

Teacher recruitment is a crucial function 
in any school system. This is particularly 
true in Northland where, during the 1974-75 
school year, approximately half the teachers, 
70 in numuer, were new to the school division. 
With such a large turnover of staff, recruitment 
requires a tremendous amount of effort and must 
command a top priority on- the time of the senior 
administrators of the school division for a 
significant portion of the year. The proper 
effort and care given to this process at the 
right time can result in a decrease in other 
problems in personnel management. 

An examination of the statistics on new 
teachers in the school division reveals that 45 
new teachers were recruited in Alberta, 4 came 
from the rest of Canada, and the balance of 21 
teachers v/ere recruited in the United States. 
The American teachers v/ere all recruited in 
the state of Oregon, but many of them have their 
ori gins elsewhere . 

During the travels of the Study Group to 
the schools of Northland it met some teachers 
who had been recruited in Great Britain in pre- 
vious years. In addition there was a scattering 
of teachers who originally came from other 
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LOiiritrhri of" t.)u,» Wur lrl. 

Thore !s one class of t(?cu:her. normiilly 
wo 1 1 repro'jentod on ttMChing stdff'i, wfiich is 
con'>f)ii:uous by its absence in North IcWid. 
Seldom in Us travels did the Study Group find 
married te.Khers with children of school age 
in Northland schools. In those cases where 
these teachers were encountered, they almost 
invariably told the Study Group that they felt 
uneasy about staying on in their positions and 
denyinfj their children the nonnal experiences 
of childhood in more developed communities. 
Instances of discrimination against white 
children in native schools were cited and, in 
one case, were given as the reason why the 
teacher planned tn leave Northland at the end 
of the school year. 

In several discussions which the Study 
Group had with various groups, a strong pre- 
ference was expressed for Alberta teachers. 
This was justified on the grounds that Albertans 
are the nearest representatives of the larger 
society to which the school introduces the 
native child, and that they serve as good speech 
models for native children learning English. 
Another advantage enjoyed by Alberta teachers 
is that they are familiar with the Alberta 
curriculum and are spared the difficulty of 
adjusting to an unfamiliar provincial school 
system just at the time that they must face 
qreat demands on their time and attention by 
the requirements of an inter-cultural teaching 
si tuation . 

The Study Group was disturbed to find a 
vory considerrible number of teachers wliose 
prepar-a t i on , and hence whose interest presumably, 
was in secondary education teach inq in primary 
Or- other elementary grades. This no doubt arose 
frnni the necessity of makino last minute appoint- 
.nents. It is a most undersirable situation. 

With reqard to the importance of qood 
st)eech models in Northland schools, the Study 
lif Hi;' vi<\^ told on several occv^sions that there 
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is no prejudice aqainst foreiqn teachers In 
Northland schools provided they spe.ik tnglish 
well without a distracting accent. 

There were encountered two or three teachers 
about which the Group had concern, and there 
was local complaint in at least one case. The 
teachers concerned spoke "school'* English with 
reasonable correctness. Accents, however, were 
distinctive and occasionally difficult to catch. 
Unusual constructions and idioms were not uncom- 
mon. For persons who have a good knowledge of 
the English language conversation can proceed 
satisfactorily, perhaps even pleasantly; but for 
pupils whose own English Is limited, whose ear 
is not readily tuned to the unusual, and who 
need a speech model essentially like that which 
they will encounter in the society about them 
it is not good enough. Whether such teachers 
should be in any Alberta elementary school is a 
question. They ought not to be in the more 
difficult Northland situation. 

Since it is the stated policy of Northland 
to give preference to Alberta teachers when 
staffing its schools, it is evident that Alberta 
teachers have not responded in sufficient num- 
bers to Northland's advertisements and efforts 
to make recruitment elsewhere unnecessary. As 
a result of Its discussions with others and its 
internal deliberations the Study Group has come 
to the conclusion that a more vigorous recruit- 
ment program within Alberta is necessary. The 
following suggestions should be examined by North- 
land : 

1. The three universities of Alberta offer 
a considerable number of courses in inter-cultural 
or cross-cultural education. While it cannot 
be assumed that every education student in these 
courses has a strong desire to teach in a cross- 
cultural situation, it seems safe to assume 
that at least some of these future teachers have 
an interest in this direction. Recruitment 
officers of Northlrind should establish contacts 
with the instructors of these courses and offer 
their services to them as resource people 
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wh I (Ji would J I V UnMM iifi (jppor'tuni t,y t*) iiuikt.' 
f:ofi t(i(.t w i U) t. M > piji>l ut poti.'Mtial leat hiMS 
iirici to hrin') ivj thuir .ittciitiou the poss it) i 1 i tiu.. 
hjr' sorvi(.»„' cificl i.'inp I oyitiL'nt wHK.h L»xi'>t in North- 
l.irul. Some c l.iS'ji.'S in i(it(M'-(;iiUur\jl iMlui.iition 
"iMOiild he r-ru. ()iir.i()(Kl tn v i :» 1 1 fior tli 1 iiiid 'jcIv/OIs 
for f it.' Id e xpor iiMu:o'.i . 

. IMl" lust (.urit.it: t tiuit indfiy pro".pL»i:- 
tivu tiMfht.n's thwi? with rU)r' th 1 .ind School Divi- 
sion \:> men Uioy njceivo ti rc(.r in tniefit l)r'u- 
cfiun; in respon'^o to iin indication of interest. 
Si.'vord) te«i(;hers reported to the Study droop 
tndt the fir^.t infonn.ition they received was 
so much out of ddte tfiat ti.Mchers arriviru) in 
•Northland coiranijni ticvi toun'.l the situation very 
diffen»nt from that descr')l)ed. .Northldfui 
should develop an iit tractive and coinphrehens i ve 
tp.icher recrui tiiient brochure and keep it up- 
to-r!at'! year by year. These hrociiures siiould 
in} ''jiven wide d i 'i t r i [)u t i on , particularly <it the 
um vor'> I ties in Alberta. In addition to having 
i 'jood recru 1 r.r;on t brochure, recru i f.er'^ , durinfj 
the 1 r trave 1 and i n ter'v i ews , shou 1 d be we ! 1 
Supplied wifJi information tibout the schools and 
comiiujn i t ie:> for which they are rocruitinf) 
teacher^. They !i^hould be able to ^ihow to [)ro- 
;pective teachers such thintjs iis color pictures 
and floor plans of the school and living accom- 
modation and orovide liots of teacheracje fur- 
nish in^js and school ecjuipnient. 

3. !jn several occasions i t was suggested 
to fjh; Stijdy Group that the romance of the 
north n-is not been o f toc t.i ve 1 v cv<ploited by 
.Nor tn I arui . Most. Nt)r-th]a'id communities offer^ 
oi:;;-)t"f.un i tirs for ^oiTio activities which are 
a 7 1 i Md 1 e o 1 st?wh e re on 1 y w i to ij re at e f f o r t . 
Huntinq and fishi'"'; are riy\^ obvious ones, 
t.tper iences in ccoss -cu ) tur il situatioris \n) 
rtf if:ter-'St to nanv pf.'Ople arid are rcvidily a'^ail- 
:ible in rjor tn 1 an--: . Tho '.^tudy ^icoup ir'Ot iiriny 
t,>,,.'hers wih) !ove rr^.' ii;)r',r: and is satisfi(.'d 
:';()r'.' S:](,fi tea!';- rs be found in centra] 

eid rfj '.i'''rM Mi[)f-rta. 

'1. .■' ':\nrr f * M i;):)»»a ! to (h».? altfiiisi'i 



of peot^lc* might be madti. A ijreater effort 
tiiight be made* to inform teacfiers of tfie oppor- 
tunities for service to disadvantaged people 
in northern Alberta. While many volunteers 
for Secvico in developing countries are moti- 
vated by (^ desire to travel as well as to serve» 
there are undoubtedly many who simply arc not 
aware of the needs in nortnern Alberta. 

S. It seems to the Study Group that 
there might well be teachers in other 'School 
jurisdictions in Alberta who would welcome an 
opportufiity to serve in Northland for a year or 
two but who would not resign their present 
positions to do so. Such a resignation would 
entail loss of seniority and other benefits in 
tfieir present sv^tems. Teachers wishing to 
serve in Department of National Defence schools 
in Europe are able to do so without leaving the 
employment of their school boards. The services 
of the teacher are contracted to the Department 
of National Defence by agreement between it and 
the teacher's employing board. The possibility 
of such an agreement between Northland School 
Division and other school boards in Alberta 
should be investigated. Increasingly, the 
large urban school systems are enrolling native 
children in their schools and are faced with the 
problems and challenges of inter-cultural edu- 
cation. Such an agreement with Northland can 
work to the advantage of both ^parties in that 
the pool of potential teachers is enlarged for 
Northland the other school system is able to 
give some of its teachers an experience which 
will make .them more effective on their return. 

r3. Anotfier device which might expand the 
pool of potential teachers for Northland 1s to 
develop an attractive program of internship. 
If such a program could be made attractive 
er:o;tqfi to enroll large numbers of teachers newly 
Le>'ti ficated .i-id not yet under contract, it 
.'ATjld provide an excellent opportunity for both 
tCM rhers and the school system to assess each 
f, r'>.*r. 

Northland currently has a bursary plan 



pur'.U.Hlt. t.i .Vhi.M ,t[|h';:', II • Jjl^ . id i .'L'd tu 

the 4?UjMit i.ii >Mi'} .1 vv 11 I ' (fUMM J tjciilty 
of educ.i t. ion . !hrv iji''. i-'tur'ri to rtMuJer 

SiM'V I W ) tfl ht flit' >l K I I > ti ' M I 1 nil ) tlHl 

tinio. Only Iwn .tJi'U'fil. .'^'•i" hfimi js'jisted 
dunru) ,nhl rM-itM'-r t. for 

servUM* in Sl*p h^'iinv 1 . 

riu? f)(ir|.>{)\t.* (it t/ii . pf'n,i MiP is not only 
to pf'Ovi(Jr? som»: statf recruits hut <ilso to 
asst .' Mor th I srhonl (jfjduattjs tu 
»ulvdrn:e in tehir, of cnr^.T, fhe level of 
support is prot)iit)ly no tofujur reiilistic and 
if there is U) l»e nny contribution to staffing 
applicants must be ot>t. noLwi r rum a wider ron- 
stituency. Students jbout to enter the fourth 
year of their profiTMms would appear to be 
the best rccruitinq (jround. 

The fact is, fiowever. that funds are now 
very considei'ably dVLiil(it>le to students from 
gaverninent ai<l sources whicii make any fonn 
of indenturin(| to a sctiool hoard less necessary 
and attractive- 
One of these is the Tlorther'n Alberta 
Development Council bursary proqrdin whicfj assists 
students from Alberta, especially Northern 
Alberta, to pursue [)os t-secondary educati on 
on the understanding thdt tM*iy will serve in 
the North upon complctJon o^" their training. 
The bursaries are of 'jtwr-)! application, not 
confined to teacner edtjc<Uion. The current 
maxiiKuin aTount pay.itOp for- in ijriinarried student 
is S'^'M) annually. 

Nortnfjnd i\\-\y pm)»mm m> <■ -.upk? difficultly 
in co»;n)L» t, i n-} ,i>j'.jh? tn direct inter- 

ested Stu'lontN i'JW:n"i1s , i-m irain. 

'1:! iiMt 'jew:; f < is/ formal criteria 
for t'v S'^ f : o^' \vMU>^y. '^^r Northland 
scnoo! >, -f-t: ■^K.un' - m»o1s su<)(losts 

that .>p»v;»a! riro ;;i!r.,r. *.-)^.'^n i n .'.'lectiny 
te.j! h^»f . . h»w , ; j, 'i. i ! 'i ] .irM % tand i fi 

a -.jn*. >ai l oi t.: r . LiKi^Mit'' in 
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presented to the Study ("iroup stated that in the 
l-.olated conwiiuni t ies the school is the door to 
tfie outside world and the teachers are the most 
important link to that world. It went on to 
suggest that the criteria for selecting teachers 
must emphasize personal characteristics such 
as warmth and patience. Among other things, 
tfie selection process shoulii be able to screen 
out those who do not possess an ability to cope 
with unusual situations, who tend toward arro- 
gance and inflexibility, and those with an In- 
tense commitment to religious proselyti zation . 

Every effort should be made to Increase the 
pool of teacher applicants sufficiently so that 
a iDcaningful selection process can be applied. 
Recrul tfiient officials of Northland should develop 
more specific selection criteria with an eye to 
the very special needs of their school system- 

This is easier said than done but the effort 
must be made. Perhaps the process used by the 
Canadian International Development Agency for 
selecting teachers for overseas positions should 
be examined for relevance to Northland's selec- 
tion procedures. 

It is currently the policy of Northland to 
recruit teachers to the school system at large 
and to reserve the right to place indWic'ijal 
teachers any school where t^ey may be re- 
quired. While such a policy may be administra- 
tively convenient and may indeed be unavoidable 
in certain circumstances, it has certain disad- 
vantages which should be taken into consideration. 
First, Such a policy ininedi ately reduces the 
number of possible applicants, since many people 
are not prepared to leave this much discretion 
in the fiands of their future employers. A 
teacher who might be quite willing to work in 
Orouard but not in Fort Chipewyan has no real 
option but not to submit an application. Another 
disadvantage is that teachers who are hired on 
this basis have little, if any, opportunity to 
make proper preparation for the positions they 
will be filling since final assignments are 
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.If" '.rr'iuu, \)Vnli]i.'i\Vj Wi r'ji fiM 1 1 n'j i.'x^' | ijs i 1 y 
f.ii •()!.;( If it position:,. rhiMt? ,i ru»t»il f'(M* 
tvwly ri.'c.ru i ti'iiMi r. hrtor-f .ill » f , i 'jOii I i oic, .nw,! 
reco 1 viM.1 . 'iiji-ie pr'ovr-ion :'.u'. I. bi: cuuk* lo 

.U.MJI'llIfOdrltt* f<'<|IM.' i t » t t f Ml', fl.'f^ . SilUK^ fU?x- 

ihllity in f.n I 'j nuiUfr- i. Mu^vUably r-t.M|ij i tnid . 
I 'jr'tnn<i tt* 1 y f.fit.'n? dr'L' 'lOdf tiMLMer'.. who ciro 
nMCly lo .iCf f^pt p 1 <n.i.»iM('n t rin/wfiert* antl v/fiose 
Ji^r,! 1 i r It . it i (jnS , proth'ss ii>rM I jrid |)»?r'»(nui 1 , miikt? 
tn.'n Mjitiit)!..' v" indiijtitt.". for' o vdr ifMy of d'f- 
t'rvn f, :m;'. i t. i oir. , 

It. \\ the v!(?w of th(» Study '\vou\^ tJidt, 
wMij rO'/tT- po ."i i tj 1 , .1 tf?J' ln»f 'jnould he .it)lt» 
■.0 -ipply tor (I spc.iti',. ^)o^Jlt. i^hi mk\ thrit, if 
fit' A) dt'>ir(", , no bi] ribhj to visit tru' ..nool 
<ind coi ijiiuni t/ , t.il*. In tr.o (*<i'.r.in(| -ficif r, cind 
i;wM?t so'Tie of Mit' ]o:i! [)(.H)p)o oofore fie signs 
'i t(jj{.hin(| cof'trMct. uiVL'ii tf)L' L i rcuins ttincos 
irj tiortnldnd, rn? snould be 'ible to do this at 
LMe OAponso of tn*? srfiool bojrd. M.iny of tfio 
.idv.,int<i'']'.v^ of socn j pr'jLtioi.' ar'O iiimiediately 
oDvio.*"j, l)ut. thero is ■:)oint»:'d 'i,jt os[)ef:i<)lly 
tOL* o[):H)rtum ty fhuit suidi <^ pt'LtrMM: wolj 1 d 
fo^' iiif.il ;;».Mip]es .o:d p'.» f 1 1 < ' r] / liiondjor':", 
fh.' !0'...il ■.( rMjol -O'ii)': I utf'!- . l--. tf;o UMjiv ■ 

h^»for''' Vi'jv lift.' 1 •;[w.nJ to tfi:- .choo], ufid 
! : If ^ i .. I ,'..1 f 1 '■■ *rii' ! s^' I t 1 .^n . 

Al\OV\'.!i' .lO'rj t iv.i r t ,i ■ ' of r'f.'-, r'l J I t UKl 

t.t*.|i n'jrs to s,"" if I'. i ^ i o';', rsitncf ifi.oi tn 
frit- t".:; js M vj',',' I'.' I '. tM.ir. fflis IMSlct ifj.' 
i'. w f'^'Sul t : r-'.ni- j;.p'-opr! i> 1 ocfMiiurj t of 
'''t 'V"*s. Tri" S.'il'-/ >j"^ '■intor'.! in 

;'''!■"■!?■/ V t I rio'ii?- i s 1 'i't ! y l.w.}''; ri:ir;l/*»f', 
>•* .vitM -.rj It n I M-| L' ^L;i»r i *"u.o -.ifid 

: f.j ; M i 'I'j rf»o s»;i. '-Mdjr; Ivv"!. Pt^jri rd lus :\ 

•it \'ir,.]T ;».,|,»|--li r «?'. •\n • i"tMi f-. :ioll(J*'S .!»■*.' 
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fojlu.a'tl .jriMlL'r' .itLtMiL'on most ho uivon to 
Sr.' Ilm 1 1 on .ind p 1 I'lmMi (, , 

/l/iothiT spoijtic (.oruoi'ii of lf)0 S(.udy 
(^roiii) wfn I f) r^JMpnros iin,>ritlori dt tflis point Is 
tfio pr.Ktico of flor'thldiid S(dinol Division of 
usifh) trntpotstry contracts for jII now tiMchor 
.i()point«'os . A<j,iin, whi)(» such <) pr.Ktico moy 
fi.ivo ct.'rttiifi .Hlniinistrativo corivonicnces iWid may 
sfM.'in v(M7 d(»sirahU? wfion the pool of iippl icdnts 
is I ' small to permit caroful selection, it has 
<i Vf?ry nefjative effect on tfie morale of teachers. 
It 1 ..lui'iested that the use cf temporary eon- 
trMcts be minimi /ed and that, wfien they arc 
iist!d , they he replaced hV regular contracts as 
soon as tfic supervisory staff is satisfied that 
tfie <iUfility of service beirifj offered is satisfac- 
tory . 

While it lias t)een suggested that certain 
measures might bo taken to increase tfie number 
of .ipfili cants for tCMcfiing positions in Northland, 
and that more careful selection procedures are 
necessary, it is empiiasized that one way to at- 
tract good new teachers to Northland is ti have 
a sttiff of competent teachers who are happy in 
their work and say so to their frienc" and any- 
one else who might ask Uiem, 

Retejition 

HOi'tfiland Scfiool Division not only has dif- 
ficulty in recruiting teaching staff of good 
Utility it rias difficulty in retaining the staff 
it does en na There are, as might be expected, 
socio who arc hired that it is not desirable to 
retain. This tjocoines a subsidiary problem; but 
tner^' can be r.o effective program of upgrading 
of total staff* or of eliminating those that 
art; not effective until greater stability is 
h i e /ed . 

:.'urif)g the 1974-7^j school year, the teach- 
n: i >t'.iff hiiJ the characteristics indicated be- 
h;w. T?ie teactiers were counted as of March 27, 
1 IntUided in the courit are four exper-ienced 

f.0.1'. fi'.TS working on curriculum dove I opr-en t ♦ and 



'••.(! ^i-r" , uMm ( ■ ' I , ) i I r I f 1 -r , ■" , 

» I f Mnir)t) ''t|i|.Mi'tt » n ,,'( 'i i n \ \ .-.roiliM 'tCi v 

,!f>tl I 1 .1't . r iioin Mmi hiT ' k' 1 i'i''rn t . Ih" M-i 
lo not iHi, l j(h- thi' ' r.!vi' t 1 1 v i ►iir/ 
jpor'.l t rn'l ')iit 'f Uif . jp'-r ; n tfr!'lrn I. ' off] 



'■". I hv M'quc.t or h.y di rc(.t i on ♦ Ihu total 
I i rt ->! t.u.K hiM", '.ervinq iJ c.Kr.s of pupils for 
Mr", 1 Mf!H» yyds IDb » ot' lUiout /'j . 



11 

30 
1.^ 



on .r.jff 
f ir%f. /'Mr' 
<i »'.?con(t /r.\r 

NuiiiDlt M'r'vUPi f,h»' i!ivi ,M>fJ lor 
a lt\\r''\ y.jr or mort' 

'luinbL'r in pffjenf. afH.o! tor 
les'.» thiio '.uH' /L» jr 

T o to I rminlifM' of >t:M()ol 
pnru. i p.j I ^. 

Numb*?r now to tn(.» o t v t s j on 

NumtKjr who dr*) pi-iricipal ut 
the .chool now serv<.'d f^r 
trie t)r\t ti''.o 

'iur;:her »»jrvinij ^rMui pill 
I'l Uu» ;;orrt*r»t .c.nool tor 

'wTv 1 n^i .)!-, . r ) n<. I i>a i 
) f\ trie ( ij rr«'r) r . f. ■ jo I ror 



■ M i-iT" . •■";;rf' 1 v'tMV ':f>ns 1 f!^»r' it) If. 

1 .'/h'l!..'. :;r :f! '■•:»>;'•'. r, ;';(1ivuIim1 '> whuo 1 . 

1 » 1 : 

. : ;W th»' • 0 rr ) , ; ■IrvtMop/ULMlt. ^t .)t' 

tf!'.' t It. 1 ! " t'l -Of"'. . ' , loor* *h.it 
•'♦V f i i ?;:"».••■ ^ ''i-jr''* w'i t^'i' *" 1 r:»yt^r ■ 



1. witfi r(.".jM'(. t h) princijuHs , wfnth in- 
1 I !'■ M), riM(f;',M", ifi four ono-r*ooiii scfiools, 
!<! >i ) totti) of it) tfiLM't: were i.'b who wero In 
r*i.it i.tp<K.ity in their j^resent scfiools for the 
? ' I ,fMr» witfi .ill thiit l!> Involved In be- 
ioiiirui ,u.»jo»i i ntod with 5taff, school plant, 
i uMil''-. .111(1 coiiamjnl ty. Only five had continued 
in fh<»ir re sent schools from the previous year. 
0*' rho t.utui of 30 principals, 13 were entirely 
(u'w lo tlic division, indicating, one must assume, 
.1 I k, K of ccifididdtes from within the staff for 
jo oi'M 1 1 \ un . 

tXjring tho incetirujs held in the conmiun i ties 
visited the iiidtter of tejcher turnover arose 
with (jreat frequency. Teachers and principals 
WHO ruid been with the Division for more than a 
yedr frequently pointed out the negative effects 
of tfie 'iituation. Parents and others in the 
i'iitjlic fneetifiqs also referred to this matter. 
*)i*'v noted tfie obvious fact that it takes much 
ti;'ie for teacfiers to qet to know their pupils 
ifiJ for the pupils to get to know their teachers. 
il takes some time to estdblisfj rapport, and 
csix.'riany when there are language and cultural 
t ,p!K:ts to be resolved. A further factor is that 
'n Mrty ifistances no adequate records are left 
'./ iejitirti n<) teach'S -. I the guidance of their 
.ui i.LSSor'j . y any event, somewhat formal 

' t t';n records are a poor substitute for per- 
,:i*t i 1 ' innv le:lqe . 

■h() .''cUter of rapport has broader ramifi- 
■^1 'MS th.m ♦•.he scfiool itself. While it seems 
; ;! Mij! that the principal and staff will fre- 
,j>''iV t;»iion>e. in the total present setting, 
■'* :rMl parts of the local coimuni ties , tfiere 

o:/ poinf". of contact and relationships 
• ■* 'r-»» .♦s',ent^:jl jrid tai-.e time to develop. 
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These are cevofed when there is a change of 
staff. 

A desirable exercise for the Study Group 
might have been to attempt to find a consider- 
able number of ex-Northland teachers and to 
inquire as to 'why they left. This did not 
seem feasible » and in any event one might not 
be confident that some of the reasons given 
v/ould be the true ones, or for that matter, 
that all could isolate and verbalize the 
.essential factors. 

The Study Group discussed the nidtter v/i th 
current staffs from the point of view as to 
what factors exist or operate, o' might exist 
or operate, tending towards their remaining 
with Northland, and in their present schools, 
and conversely what factors tend to affect 
them in the direction of leaving. 

No staff, or principal, pointed to a 
single factor as being of paramount importance 
in these respects. All agreed that many 
factors are involved, many having different 
degrees of relevance in different communities. 

The following is a catalogue of. factors 
that seem to hove some significant effect 
in the mi fids of current teachers, including 
some that are based on observations made by 
the Study Group itself. 

i. Many teachers come to Northland in 
a spirit of adventure, per^haps tinged with 
a bit of altruism, with intent to fuive a year, 
or- ,it most two yearns, of unusual experience. 
Thoir longer term life plans envisage a quite 
d i f f 0 re n t u 1 1 i ma te Cri ree r . 

I . Ma ny te a r : fi e r s wf i o f. o original i n to n - 
Mons may not be quite as well defined as in 
No. 1 a{)Ovo tiifiie to the name cijnclwsion, i.o., 
Lhfit a year or two of the sort of service fo 
bv. oxpei^ienced in ,'Jorthland is sufficient and 
i,h{)uM be *ornh noted in fcwor of otiier experi- 
enres and opportun i ti er. . 
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3. There is, in so many respects, a 
kind of built-in impennanence. for example, 
it is not possible for a teacher, or family, 

to look forward to the owning of a home. Quite 
apart from other factors, land ownership is 
not possible in almost all, if not all, of the 
communities served. The residences provided, 
chiefly semi-permanently placed mobile homes, 
do not give a feeling of permanence, or an urge 
to accumulate goods and chattels and signifi- 
cant personal possessions. 

4. There is a paucity of social life. 
One might hope for^^ome sort of social involve- 
[T)ent with the community, as is normally the 
case in respect of teachers in other Alberta 
communi ties--attending community functions, 
becoming part of a variety of community organ- 
izati'ons and activities, and developing friend- 
ships with other persons and families. With 
regret, one has to conclude that in most of 

the communities served, this does not happen. 
In very few communities, even though there may 
be a veneer of f riendljness , is there much mutual 
reciprocal acceptance of the local and the school 
societies in any real sense. 

The teachers, hence are very much thrown 
together not only during school hours but also, 
if there is a desire for conversation, cards, 
music, or any other social diversion, during 
the rest of the day and on weekends. It is too 
much to expect a complete compa tabi 1 i ty in this 

Frequent mention was made of the so-called 
"comp.vjiid" life, a group of homes placed side 
by side, relatively close together, with little 
or no attention to aesthetics. There are, of 
course, some very practical reasons for this 
arrangement, especially in provid''.-"''g utilities 
and conserving land in relation the school 
grounds. Teachers feel that this arrangement 
keeps them in a school -orien ted situation. 
Some urgeu tfiat housing should be very consider- 
ably r-eiitoved from the school grounds, an arrange- 
n;ent fraugfit with some practical problems. This 



is discussed further if; t.h-.' = 'i^i'tfr on teaLners ' 
residences . 

5. Married tOdcners .vM,?; ^lui^irvn fiiu.! 
that they have problems. The/ f;a>A^ ih'.Mr* own 
children in their c] assrooiiis . wln.jt \u tjenernl 
teachers do not like. Their cii i 1 dren . usually 
one or two, are often the only oun-native (,hil- 
dren in the school , They re pur- 1 tn.it the 
children soinetiiiies exper-ienco a k ini of re- 
verse discrimination. In any event, as Ihey 
increase in age, better* ovjucationnl possibil- 

ties for them are wanted whicfi (Uui only i>o 
obtained by moving elsewhere. 

6. Isolation is a stroncj f.ictor in many 
of the communities. Most are many rniles removed 
from any kind of service centr'e. Stores are 
small, lackirKj in refrigeration or may not 
exist at all. There is no drug-store, no 
service station, no clothinc) supply other than 
of a most rudimentary nature, if at all. Lofig 
trips to service centres are required, or hit. 
and miss means of getting needs attended to 
must be relied upon. There is no doctor, no 
dentist, no hospital, f Postal ser-vice is 
limited. Telephone service is often meagre, 
being through a "mobile" which is a irujie 
radio- telephone device usually located in a 
local residence. While this is a Qr»Mt boon 

to all it nas distinct I imi tatior^s. Sever'al 
conmiuni ties are still nut serv^}d by any year 
round road. 

On the jjositive side if, I'^y Im.' s,iid that 
there is a steady devel oljiu'vi t rn,.j(j^ in 
evidence, that Alberta '.Vjvorn;'tMii L lephtKios 
is '.Ueadily extending it-. lnj»-»^, nirl rfiat ptwt." 
is gradually reaching .'iion? n'-iu.ir: r.l :^(!ient^ . 

Never'theless , takerj m t-Ml, <\ '(^uMicr 
in many of Northland's M:.hi;"!'. -'tr.f i' i (^pr Mv? 
fact that he will .ijffer ; /'.-rv : jn'. M-;»-ab 1 c 
array of depr'ivations , ini ii/./^MM^'fn (••» . t/i-) 
discnmfort:i wniiM reside f -i^^ • ; : 'i-i ■ i ,u;if 
will ex i'i t fo»' i ; '.r\r- . 



It is futile to say that these conditions 
also face the native people, or that in many 
respects the conditions are better than tho 
a host of teachers put up with in the one- 
room schools and their teacherages in Alberta 
in the twenties and thirties. Many are prepared 
to accept the conditions for a year or two but 
not as long range commitment. 

7. Water, sewer, and power deficiencies 
face many a teacher at school and 1n the resi- 
dences. The division is up against some tre- 
mendous problems and handicaps in these regards. 
Northern Alberta has a great paucity of potable 
subsurface water. Well after well is dug only 
to be a failure. I'lakeshift arrangements have 
to be made. S ,vage has to be disposed of in 
local systems which freeze or fail. Power is 
sometimes suppl-ied by a local generator which 
a teacher must service. It may be gene/ally 
satisfactory but inevitably fails at times. 

Actually, most teachers seemed to accept 
the failures and inconveniences of utility 
services with a degree of cheerfulness and 
resignation, but again one can only say that 
over a period of time it is inevitable that they 
will be influenced to seek a' locale in which the 
sign "Out of Order" is less likely to appear on 
the toilets with its consequent necessity of 
using the outdoor facilities in cold weather. 

S. Teachers complained of irritations, 
large and small, which they say have a cumulative 
effect and tend to build up leading to a feeling 
tfiat they hnve had enough, reinforcing any at- 
titudes tfiat may derive from isolation, lack of 
social life, and the like. 

These may he catalogued as rollows: 

a) Maintenance problems, 

b) Lack of suppl ies , 

c ) Lack of coimiuni cati on . 
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Regard iJKj d), this is dealt with in a 
separate chaptop*. Teachers recognize that 
distance and Jsolation, as well as other factors, 
make a completely satisfactory repair and niain- 
tenance service difficult. Tliis, hov/ever, 
does not make tfie deficiencies any easier to 
take. UndouDtedly it is one of the major fac- 
tors affecting that group of teachers who do 
not regar.-! themselves as transients. It 
applies to both school plants and residences. 

With respect to b), the Study Group heard 
many times of the failure of supplies to be on 
nand at school opening. Again one can find 
::-oine causes inherent in problems of distance, 
communication, and transportation, but again, 
also, it must be said that regardless of 
extenuating circumstances in individual cases, 
such defects are i »'ri tations . 

In the case of c), lack of communication, 
the complaints were varied but centered chiefly 
around allegations that letters and messages go 
unanswered or unacknowledged leaving the 
principal and staff uncertain as to whether 
their problem, concern, or request lids had, or 
is having, any attention. 

9. Professional isolation was frequently 
referred to. The 1974 special fall institute 
Wfis vt»ry niucn appr'eciated in this regard. 
It was noted, nowever, that there is minimal 
contact wi ti) other teachers. The facilitator 
[)ro'jrM, described in chaf)ter 10, operated 
mujinuilly. There are no opportunities for 
attcfulance at evening classes for upgrading. 

Chiefly under this categor-y was tf)e 
asserted lack of visits fr'oi;. Uie professional 
-r-'. administrative supervisory staff, tfie 

.'jifr ifj tendon r. . and nis assistants. Visits 
art* alleged to tjc Urw, ihor't, and superficial. 
Aqaifj ft i'; V')r.r._\.(\ tn.ir. tiierc .♦re infierent 
fa<:r.ors i.-f ('i stance anil access. A visit to a 
( I a iS r'.}:;'i5 to ev'.ont of ri half day, wliich 
seems *.) 0 niinijiii if there is to be good 
eva luar. lOf^. it-' ; te.iclier, ari.l enough observation 



made to be of some constructive assistance, 
seems to be a rarity. Teachers feel that 
visits are often perfunctory. 

A concomitant of this is that teachers 
who, because of their physical and social iso- 
lation already feel on the fringe of things, 
deem themselves to be professionally neglected 
and develop a sense of being forgotten. One 
teacher summed it up in a bit of overstatement, 
but which nevertheless expressed the sentiment, 
by saying, "If someone would only come. He 
doesn't need to do anything, just come so that 
we would know that someone knows we are here." 

Another allegation is that v/hen supervisory 
personnel arrive, presumably for the purpose of 
observing and assisting instruction, their time 
becomes exhausted in an examination, of problems re 
lating to maintenance and other extraneous matters 
One can well understand how this comes about. 
An emissary from head office, an infrequent 
one, is bound to become involved in anything 
and everything that is pressing for attention, 
but classroom and professional visitation suffers. 

10. Strangely, the matter of salary re- 
ceived limited comment. That is to say, that, 
while Northland teachers are not uninterested 
in having salaries commensurate with those 
paid elsewhere, plus additional recompense for 
the peculiar conditions existing, they did not 
advance, very often, the idea that it is salary 
that is tfie critical factor in retention of 
teachers. Tiie isolation bonus is deemed to be 
inadequate. This will be discussed in detail 
in another section. Some urged a long-service 
bonus, long service being anything over three 
yeurs . 

Having regard to all the above factors, 
one might well ask how it is that the division 
retains ever) 50 percent of its teachers. It 
does so because there are teachers who enjoy 
somo aspects of living and working in' the north , 
who are fond of and devoted to the children 
tf^ey teach, who do not wisli to be constantly 
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movincj, (ind irj d few instances, are dblo to 
achieve ddvancen^ent frorn cldi»sroom to principal- 
bhip, or to d larger scnool as teacher*. 

What can be done? Recruitment of teachers 
having suitable personalities, good teaching 
records, a sense of mission, a compatibility 
with semi -primi ti ve envi roniiient , will naturally 
affect retention. This 1s discussed above. 

It is clear, however, that over and above 
the recruitment factor steps must be taken to 
make the teaching staff njppier. In addition 
to matters discussed in other chapters, the 
division can contribute to a greater sense 
of belonging and of satisfaction by: 

a) Giving niore attention to the aes- 
thetics of the living arrangements; 

b) Improving maintenance service to 
jchools and residences; 

c) Improving the procedures for the de- 
livery of Supplies and equipment, and the 
maintenance of the latter; 



d) Improving communication with the 
school s , especial ly through more prompt and 
certain acknowledgement of letters, orders, and 
messages ; 

e) Providing more supervisory service, 
pursuant to which professional staff coino to 
sen 00 Is more frequently, stay longer .md see 
more people. Small schools sfiould receive 
Special attention; 

f) Hevi si rig the isolation bonus system, 
supplenented by some extras such a:; travel 
grants or ex[)ense dllowar.cos, to cushion tne 
impdCt of isolation and deprivation; 

q) Giving thought, to activities whicfi 
are designed to causo the t'-Mchors to think 
Northland in a {)ositive ratiier than a neg-Uivo 
way , 



It is cleur that only tfirough the provision 
of iwove staff in centra! office, and perhaps 
soiiio reorganisation tfiereof, of an expanded and 
improved ukiintenance service, and of a larger 
professional field staff, can the above be 
accomplished, "all of whidi have budgetary impli- 
cations. 

Finally, it may be said that among teachers 
there are wide variations in respect of their 
competence and propensity to deal with simple 
maintenance, aesthetics, and other facets of 
life in an isolated situation. The Study Group 
was occasionally impressed by the ability and 
readiness of a principal or teacher to look 
after and give remedial attention to immediate 
problems of considerable variety, and on the 
other hand, the failure or inability of others 
to do relatively simple and obvious things. The 
division is fortunate indeed when it has the 
former. Nevertheless, some of the services 
rendered over and above the call of duty are 
really an imposition on the teacher's or prin- 
cipal's time and may, in fact, detract from the 
performing of his main function. In any event, 
it is' inevitable that there will be incumbents 
who have neither tfie inclination nor ability to 
become part-time maintenance volunteers. The 
division must accept a policy of minimizing the 
extent to which the teachers become involved in 
this matter. 

This does not, in any way, absolve teachers 
from being good tenants, being careful of the 
division's property, and doing the preventive 
things that forestall failure or deterioration, 
whether in scfiool or residence. 

Salaries^ and Transportation 

iJorthland being a school division in all 
I'espocts like others except as otherwise provided 
by md tfirough The Northland School Division Act, 
the' Sfilary schedule is subject to negotiation 
pur-suant to the Alb(>rna Labour Act. The basic 
s«-fMv.l;j lev> have tioen similar to and in harmony 
with those of school divisions generally. The 
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study Grou^) ii; raqnizant of a number of factors 
that seem to :")i')t to this beinq desirable. 

On the other hand, circumstances prevail 
in iNorthldnd schools and communities such that 
these Gdlarie'i in themselves are quite inade- 
quate, in competitio , to attract teachers. 
There must be further benefits or i nducofnents . 

The first of these is trie isolation bonus, 
an unneqotiated sum added to the salary of a 
teacher by board decision, related to the de- 
cjree of isolation, to the lack of appeal of a 
community. It has to comprise two elements. 
Ine first is the actual increased cost of 
living arising from the isolation, cost of 
food, of transportation, of all sorts of things 
in and out, of the cost of services, professional 
..jnd (Tiechanical , over a great range. The other 
■ social and psychological, an attempt to 
■jmpensate monetarily for the lack of social 
intercourse, and the absence of varied kinds 
of stimulation and involvement, recreational, 
into I lectudl , and cultural. 

The first, while very difnjult to estab- 
lish iri any nially precise w.r/ . nas a dollar 
lac;, at leasr. theoretically. The second com- 
pletely dtjties having a dollar value attached 
to it. 

Currently the isolation bonuses range from 
a low of 5400 to a high of S1900. The $400 
figure applies to Grouard. The S1900 allowance 
i:. paid at Chipewyan Lakes, Garden Creek, 
Kateri (Trout Lake), and Pelican Mounttiin. 

qu'^stion was raised at Peer'less Lake as 
to wfiy its isolation bonus is less than that 
at Trout Lake, being Sl'jOO. llo reason was 
i;i!n:ed I »Ue I / apparent since it seems to be 
^"liiall/ isolatt.-ii aful in some ways more so. 

It is somo years s i nre the isolation 
{ ) on i J s n a ve { ) o e rev i ewe d or re v i s e d . This 
neo.!'. to bo undert.ikon witii two aspects in 
.;t!nJ, 111 sfioiiM the level be raised:, and 
iti) './in-ild tho reKitive placements of schools 
Of riivised;' 




The Study Group is of the view that some 
upward adjustment of the top figure is necessary. 
This does not mean that all need to rise or to 
rise equally. Some communities have become less 
isolated than they were through road, power, and 
telephone penetration during recent years. The 
upward revision would merely reflect inflationary 
factors which surely equally impinge upon the 
isolation bonus factor as they do upon the reg- 
ular ''salary. Fort McMurray public school district, 
the Group was informed there, pays $2200. Special 
living cost factors may apply in that town, but 
the psychological and social isolation are very 
much less. 

The Department of Education pays a portion 
of the isolation bonus through regular grant 
processes. It is much less than the actual pay- 
ments made by the division. The current deficit 
is about $84,000. There has been a recent 
increase in the grant, but it is still far below 
what Northland pays, and must pay. 

There may be reasons, having regard to a 
certain universality of application of this 
grant, for not increasing it unduly. In that 
case, the cost of isolation bonuses must be 
deemed to be a legitimate component of any 
special funding. 

According to information available to the 
Study Group the basic salary of a teacher with 
four years of teacher education and one year of 
experience was, as of September, 1974, in each 
of four jurisdictions as follows:^ 

ilorth West Territories $13825 

Frontier (Manitoba) 10643 

Northern School Board 9475 
(Saskatchewan) 

Northland 9910 

To these must be added northern or isolation 
bonuses which vary from school to school. The 
i!ia^i;-uim in Frontier was $1000, Saskatchewan 
SL^j7S, and in Northland$1900. Figures for the 
'.orth West Territories were not immediately 
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a\/dilabie but it is knuwf. Uijl allowances ave 
pdid. As far as trie three pr"0vincb3 are con- 
CL'rned teacfiers qualified as above feceiviny 
mdximuin bonus hdd esser> tidily t^^e saiiie salaries. 

Comparisons must be nidc- with some care, 
however, since the fringe benefits may vary 
frofn one jurisdiction to another. 

It may be noted tnat Northland's negotiated 
salary schedule for 1975 increased the basic 
salary of the teacher f^ualified as above to 
$12000. 

The Study Group also concluded that it 
would be salutary to provide each teacher with 
the opportunity to present an expense account 
twice a year to enable him or her to go to 
Edmonton, or anot/ier center not farther than 
Edmonton, for medical, dental , or other per- 
sonal need. The mere getting out for a relief 
from isolation would be a contribution to 
morale . 

The question is as to fiow much. 

It is clear that the need of the teacher 
at Garden Creek is greater in all respects than 
that at Grouard or Calling Lake. It is suggested 
that the allowance for this purpose be a per- 
centage of the isolation bonus, say 25'.. 
It is assumed that such expense allowance 
would not be taxable as income. All sorts of 
workers are trains ported to and from their 
employment and for furlougfis of all kinds at 
company expense and <ire not regarded as havinq 
received income. 

Another possible forjnula would be to pay 
tranofjor tati on expenses to Edmonton, or other 
center, in excess of some fiqure, such as 
or even SbO , thereoy el imifiating, or partially 
e I imi na ti nij . tho^e wfio are not truly in 
j..»r' I oij'.i isolation. 

[here i cj juestion ar. to wliat r.hould be 
dojie re'janlint) tr'.\nsportation in and (UJt upon 



appointment and upon leavino a school at the 
end of the term, fhs Study Group is o^" the view 
that, having soine rct,aru tc degree of r:olution 
and expense, teaclier^ shoula be assisted to 
reach their s choc- is. Since most Alberta teachers 
taking enoloyiienl witn a school division or 
county hu'/e Lome expense reachi.^n :.neir school ., 
and some Nor^-hland schools are nc more cxper.^^'ve 
to reach than many others, a formula similar to 
those suggested ^bove would seem reasonable, i.e.. 
that teachers yho«:»e schools are readily accessible 
need not have as much assistance, if any, while 
the really isolated ones warrant full., or almost 
full, subsidy. The purpose, of course, is not 
to give a benefit to a teacher, but to encourage 
teachers, or prospective teachers, to go to the 
most di ff icul t-to-reach schools, 

A completely rational formula is difficult 
to arrive at and requires considerable discussion 
by involved and affected persons. As a sugges- 
tion, automobile mileage might be paid on all 
mileage in excess of 150 miles from Edmonton. 
Where air transport is required, this should be 
paid in full, including the cost of some 400 
pounds of baggage. It should include also the 
fares applicable to spouse, if not a teacher, 
and chi Idren. 

A more difficult matter is that of tran- 
sportation assistance at term end. The Study 
Group is of the opinion that the teacher who 
r'emains on staff and who is in a remote place 
should be assisted out, and assisted back in or 
to another divisional school , contributing some 
maximum amount as a personal expense, comparable 
witii v/hat otfier teachers might expect to pay. 

Tho teacher who resigns or whose contract 
is terminated is a different case. One view is 
that comparable to industrial worker's in the 
nor'lh, tfiere stiould be transport from as well as 
tci employment. Tfiis is probably not universally 
tr-iio. Another view is that since continuity of 
staffing is of such importance to Northland, 
ony factor tf)at will contribute towards it 
bno;jid be utili^red. It is recorrjiiended that to 
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f JO t f u i ] el i (; Ki ] e s n b i y a teacher- should 
reridin at ni'., pus t for d fiiiniiKum of two VLMf ". , 
or jt ]e:J:U with t/ic 'jivi^ioM. If [le ivos 
after one /tiar, nr.. elujibilit/ for 'juos idi -rc'd 
transpor tall on out '.vou ld bo reduced by one licjlf, 

Since continuity uf .tdff is such an 
nnportant iiidtter and sc-jcis so difficult to 
dtnieve, every devict? needs to be considered 
in an atte.i;pL to acfiieve it. Might it be 
'.dlutary to negotiate a salary schedule pro- 
vidinc; for a Uirger increinent after the first 
year than for ti e reiiia i n i ng y»jars : Nov/ effec- 
tive tnis v/ould be in relation to contrary 
:a(. torf. t.'iere is no v;ay of knov/ing. It would 
warrant discussion u salary negotiation tir.ie. 

Some discussion of teachers of native 
bacKground follows later. However, in relation 
to salary structure, the Study Group is of the 
opinion that a bonus sfiould be paid to teachers 
who speak the native language of the children 
in the school in which they teach. A knowledge 
of Cn?e , or Chipewyan, would be of enormous 
value to a teacher and riis teaching in many 
Northland schools. Such bonus would serve as 
an inducement for teachers so qualified to join 
i'lortiiland' s staff, or if already on staff to 
gain such proficiency. 

Oriejita tion 

subj'ect commonly ra ii.i.'d by teachers was 
that of orientation, rfere again rapid turnover 
of staff aggravates the situation. Roughly half 
of the teachers employed in 197^-75 were new to 
th^'ir •..rriool^ tind to the sorts of commun i t i u:. 
they S('rve. Some preparation over and above 
what they have had is essential to try to assist 
them to meet rood it ions and circumstances 
they will face. Thi^', is in large measur'e re- 
lated t.o rhp fact that they hnve little know- 
ledqp, and in farf., a wel! hrive erroneous 
f::»nrepts . 

North ! and ' s pr.w.tir.e is to conduct at: 
'a-.'MMf-d jiisf [jefore school opeoino an orientation 
fourse of abo:it -i week, %ome of wfiirh is rjevoted 



to special sessions for principals. 

No orientation program can be inclusive of 
all that might be desirable. Views vary greatly 
as to just what is being oriented into, or as 
to what will tend to achieve rapport with pupils 
and communities. How theoretical, in terms of 
inter-cultural studies, should a program be, or 
how practical in terms of information about 
specific communities? 

The orientation program was commented uoon 
by teachers whose views varied from faint praise 
to severe criticism. 

Unfortunately the Study Group was unable 
to attend the orientation, one member being 
present for one day only, to make first hand 
observations. The concept seems good. The chief 
complaints were that some presentations were 
Superficial, that too much was attempted in too 
short a time, and that some of the instructors, 
including some members of the board, did not make 
effective presentations. 

The Study Group believes that the orientation 
program should be continued. It hopes that the 
numbers requiring it can be steadily reduced. 
It does not seem that it Is feasible to lengthen 
it or to have it at a different time. One sug- 
gestion was that teachers go first to their schools 
then after a • <?ek come to orientation. Despite 
some pedagogical desirability of this, it has 
very practical objections, such as how is school 
to be organized to accommodate continuing teachers 
who would not wish to start a week early, or if 
school continued in operation, who would care for 
the classes of teachers at orientation. 

The Group can only suggest that there be 
continued evaluation of the program with a view 
to making it as useful and as acceptable as 
possible. Poor presenters and theoreticians 
wfiose contributions are of little immediate 
benefit to the teachers should be avoided. 

It is recommended that some materials. be 
:"ade available to new teachers. -It is doubted 
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that these woul-! Jm-; i!;i;.'.r: !■/ now -jnd alfiOSt 

overwhelineJ tejchuM-'. it i-t-rv']/ ;)|..iC(Vd in tfie 
school library in hopes tn,i^ cnev v/'M read or 
consult them. Doubtlo;, ther.' ,ire iiiany books 
that will help uninforuied tedcncrs to understcifid 
native peoples. Recent!/ v/ritton by [irian.i 
LaRoque, in ab>^jOi:idci on ./ith the Alberta 
Department of Educdtion, r-; the book De feather- 

!r.l...yi?_.J.r.4i^ 1 • ^ - ^ '^^-l he r e l f a Me t i s . 
It would be useftil to give or- send to ear.n 
newly appointed teacher- a copy of this book. 
This should be done as soofi as the teacher is 
engaged, not at the orientatiorj course. 
Indians W i tho ut Tipis is nnotl)er useful book, 
produced under the auspices of Project Canada 
West and printed by William Clare (Manitoba) 
Limited, Winnipeg. In this regard reference is 
made again to the recently issued Natives of 
North America, A Selected Bibliography for 
Native Studies Programs, mentioned in chapter 6. 

Earlier appoifitii'cnt of teachers would in 
Itself make a contribution to orientation en- 
abling teachefr an:l division to do more over 
a longer period of tiirie by way of preparation. 
This comes back to the general recruitment 
problem discussed earlier- 

The Study 'iroup was pleased to note in the 
last issue of the year '^f The Bed_y£r_ Expres^, 
the "official :)ub] i cat i on of Northland Local fiO, 
Alberta Teacners' Association" the following: 

Tn«? r-.C. (Profossi{j;".al Development) 
!..ommi t tee rons i s t i ng of Chd i rirwin \ir ian 
•Hilt, a/id monibers, .'oltan i^'oda , Norii! 
Her:Mn, and Lloyd H/att inut in Slave 
Lake April ?G to ijegin i-'lans for the 
rominq '..chool ye.ir'. The main topic of 
d i scijfj^. !on was th»j orientation planned 
r r ' , ■ ' ;< t. fa ] 1 . Th*."/ .1 i r )j s sod 1 0 n i c s 
to •Miggest and fu- *(jri;!.it of ATA section. 

•M in.. wfr'o \,el in I'lotion to fiold 
one or two (11/ work '■.noii;, Cctrly in the 
f a ! 1 especi;il!y der. i(;ned to meet the 
ofV'fls «if new tetjcher". to Nofthlaod 
{how to opeT'ite -i t:iu 1 1 i - gr.id^r 
room, teacnint) r'ng'^'.h -i '.ocojui 
ianouaiie;. It w-.is To 1 1 ^n.»t Din-^.r 
wnrkshnfv, , oijld i^r l't?]d . : 'i 'V near 
Northland -..'.huo! s . 

■ ; H'-j ; ' f c»:! ihov'V fhi.o'c- C''M'»t'. in 'iorth- 



ia'fid a local of the Alberta Teachers' Association. 
One of its frjfictions is to negotiate the col- 
lective agreement with the divisional board. 
But an A.T.A. local can interest itself in many 
other matters related to the welfare of its 
member^s and to the improvement of teaching. 
The above noted item is an illustration of the 
last. 

Distance, isolation, problems of ti-anspor- 
tation plague every aspect of Northland's life. 
The A.T.A. local is no exception. No thorough 
study was made of its structure and operations. 
These did not spc:: to be tfie Study Group's 
business. Some di scuss ions did reveal, however, 
the great difficulty of achieving a really active 
and fully involved organization. Nevertheless 
officers and cornnnttees seem reasonably active. 
The Be aver Express , in 1974-75 at least, was 
an interesting and one would think a morale 
boosting publication. Those principals and 
teachers who give leadership in a variety of 
ways, involving much time and travel, are to 
be conniiended. 

Close liaison between board, administration, 
and teaching staff is most desirable. What 
teachers think and say about thei.r employer is 
a large factor in the development and retention 
of morale. Lack of knowledge leads to suspicion 
and misunderstanding. Every attempt should be 
made to have staffs, especially principals, 
feel tfiat they are part of the team, and to the 
extent possible, actually be such. 

To this en'-J , in addition to the earlier 
(':adG suggestion tfiat copies of board minutes 
00 out to schools, it is recommended that, as 

done in other jurisdictions such as in the 
c 5 1 y r>f Edmonton, a representative of the A.T.A. 
local bo jiresent at board meetings with some 
:rivilo'.tes of pai'ticipation. Here again distance 
arid exppnse become factors. There might be 

i.iridefstand i Of) that the appointee would be 
''rr>r\ (»no of the neaj^r (a purely relative term 
' n -.'I i s case ) cchool s . 

Wf'.n would \)t\y the ex|)enses? P(?rfiai)s , 
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divi'iion .ifid A.:, A. Local jointTy 

An unresolved problem about, which (.he Study 
Group frjtjrid itself completely without solution 
is thdt of rujbsrjtute teachers. Hardly any 
Northland comunity has anyone qualified to 
take over a cldssroorn when a teacher is ill 
or <iv/a/ for some necessitous reason. Low 
teuche -pupil ratios are some relief makino 
douhlinq up less difficult. Facilitators may 
be of value in pro-arranrjed situations. About 
all that can . aid is that this is another 
hurdef) N'orthland and its teachers have to 
struggle with as best they can on an ad hoc 
basis and which adds its bit to the acjgregate 
of difficulties and inconveniences. 

There exists within the Albert.i Teachers 
Association the Specialists Council on Inter- 
CiiUural Education, a group fiaving a special 
interest in schools where two or more cultures 
imoinqe. The native scficols of Northland 
core within its scope, as demonstrated by the 
fafi 'lUherinij ittcnded by one men'.ber of the 
Study -jrotip. The Stiidy Group was pleased to 
learn at the time of its last visit to Peace 
Hive*- that tv/o neiribers or the supervisory staff 
of the division are executive members of the 
Cnuncii. one beinq secretary, that the A.T.A. 
loca: sub. li/es in soiTie de(jree the attendance 
of son:o teachers and that the division has 
':'.u!e .v.'jiiable sor;e tannible assistance for a 
lii"ited nunber of teachers to belonq and attend. 

''r if>- ; }.M I s 

vooa r-;} !o<'i srhonl nr i nt, i p.j 1 '; , tfie greatest 
fieed !, tor .'iior-e continuit/. It is bad enough 
for tf-icre f() be miu.h chan^i-'ovfjr of staff, niucfi 
wnr-.>» to-' i;rin(.i[Mls to frequently cfianqed. 

fhf • i)v i ')'■ i i) 1 1 i s 1 k ey f i ■ ju re i n the c f f ec t i ve 
n;^«'r^^^ i;)n of > s v'>ol, rijSt have : oride in 

L. .] >'rv'.e 0*' -.-Jed ; t n^n jnri of its hf'inrj 
oirt or hiiiiself. 

rr.-' iru' I ;M ' 1 Uhmv--; 1 ve'. . wiien i n tor v i f*wed . 
■,*»■"■;■,«•;! rhi'-'''l7 •re t I 1 o-wi nq points: 

I 



1. They felt over-worked, especially in 
terms of administrative effort, paper work, re- 
ports which in every sort of institution seems 
to be on the increase. They are under the im- 
pression that in the sorts of comiiunities in 
which they are they are involved more than 
normally in special cases and problems. Then 
also they are consulted by many visitors, govern- 
mental and otherwise, who come to the conmunities 
for all sorts of purposes, taking up their 
teaching and administrative time. 

2. They were of the view that their letters, 
messages, orders, requests were often not attended 
to. This may not, in many instances, have been 

the case, but if there is no acknowledgement, 
reply, advice, or some kind of communication, 
they feel that they are neglected or overlooked. 
From the morale standpoint, every effort should 
be made at head office to keep the principals 
in the know about what is happening regarding 
r.,iiters, large and small, that affect their 
school s . 

3. They are not consulted sufficiently 
in a group sense about the operations of the 
schools. In this regard they are no doubt 
pleased, as reported in The Beaver Express , that 
a principals' meeting was to be held in June to 
discuss term-end matters and to consider plans 
for 1975-76. 

Tfie important c^^ng is for the administration 
to be sensitive "-^ ^he^e fpclings and within 
reasonable boi<^ ke such cognizance of 

them as is feisible. "r^e cooperation and good- 
will of the principals are factors of utmost 
importance. 

Two itoi'is relating to principals which 
arose occasionally were: 

a) hr)w miqht term-end records be improved, 
(;r be efft^cted at all, to facilitate transfer of 
■rni':i';and and improve school opening effectiveness; 
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b) should principals be at their schools 
for some period prior to s'Ctiool openincj to get 
better organized? 

As for the first, it would appear that much 
remains to be done. This may be a subject for 
discussion at principals' meetings such as the 
one referred to above. How do you get a prin- 
cipal who is leaving the division to prepare 
extensive reports and records before he leaves? 
Simplified forms and procedures are needed v 
but most of all principals who remain. As for 
the second reference is made thereto elsewhere 
in this report. 

Mention has several times been made of the 
factor of continuity. In both Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan the turn-over is very much less, 
principals remaining for niuch 1 nger periods 
in their schools. Why this should be is dif- 
ficult to establish. One can only comment that 
it is the case, no doubt brought about by a 
number of factors and influences. A trip by 
some Northland officers to look into this with 
some thoroughness might be profitable. 

Na ti ve Jeache rs 

A most logical question, or group of ques- 
tions, to arise concerned the place of teachers 
of native origin in Northland's schools. Why 
are there not more native teachers on Northland's 
staff? How can nore native teachers be obtained? 
Would native teachers, especially those under- 
standing and able to employ a niitive langu icie, 
be more sticcessful than non-n,uive teacher?? 

At the time of visits to tne schools, only 
two teachers were identified as being native. 
One was employed d a specirJil class and remedial 
teacher. 

The number of teachers of native origin 
and competent m t) native language is very 
sma 1 1 . No [) re c i s e f i gu re i ■; avail ri h 1 e , T f le 
MUfiiber- of srnools in which Mritive rhi!drf»n Aro 
t.iunht, inciuiJing all schoojs on or servirui 



reserves, is very much larger than those of 
Northland only. Hence if a native teacher is 
interested in tea,/ int) in a native scfiool, the 
choice of school r of school jurisdiction is 
large. Further ; uny native teachers are of 
different linguistic background, Blackfoot, 
Blood, Stoney, and others, and hence if use 
is actually to be made of linguistic competence, 
the school should not be one of the Cree or 
Chipewyan tongue. The Study Group is satisfied 
that there does not currently exist any signifi- 
cant pool of native teachers to be attracted 
or employed. 

One point made very clear to the Group by 
native and other people interested in increasing 
the number of teachers of native background was 
that there must be no intention and expectation 
that such teachers will teach in native schools. 
If and when certificated they must be eligible 
to teach, and be free agents to teach, in any 
Alberta school. There must be no indenturing 
or discrimination. The effect of this view, 
which cannot be gainsaid, is that if special 
programs are devised to facilitate the entry of 
native young people into teaching, it cannot 
and must not be assumed that they will be avail- 
able to teach in native schools, although some 
things might be done to encourage them to do so. 
Any such programs must be deemed, then, to exist 
for the purpose of advancing the prospects and 
opportunities of the individuals participating, 
and only quite secondarily as a means of devel- 
oping a pool of native teachers to serve native 
schoo Is. 

in so far as the public meetings were con- 
cerned, rarely, if at all, was the question of 
en:ployment of native speaking teachers raised. 
Perhaps the persons present were quite aware 
thit few such teachers exist. There was cer- 
tainly no contr^iry view, no opposition to the 
i(ir • of native teachers. It just did not seem 
tf; ;ip concern. 

rhf> ilniv r:;ify of Calcjarv rwid tfie University 
or' Alberta, '.we fieveloped, or are in the process 

8 
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two f r!r:{)orif'!:\ '. ; 

■j; -.pod ill !'i;ir.rM ':ul i lion , or io "lieu of 
rridtr ir:j ; at i ori oritfciricr ft^iu i r>,';iifjr)t?» wfnch L'n<iblo 
(J n.itlve 'iuu^lonr. or d».'!;:on', t rated conpctence to 
entf.'i^ 1 pro'ir.KM even thouqn not strictly 
fi.'d; ..ir-d 

r- 1 ri v o f v(.'."-*-.'r ; ' i f n d five ^. i . n oo 1 s , c Oi' - 
:run!ti»j'>, .ifid poople i - ' *)(' [iroiirjrns , [^art5 of 
w'lif.h will ho pur'iiii'd ■;■ < inpus in a native 
sottiM-i. This parr. ' i^ proqra;M is, or iriay 
bo, available to non -native ''Uudent:'. having a 
C ro'"j '":u I t!i ra I i n teres t . 

7^ie ;)ro-'irani with which the l)niverr.ity of 
'"^Iherf-i is associatOfl, called N!orninq Star*, will 
hav^' '-art of its activities pursued at the Blue 
>j:!ls -.'hool rtear St. Paul. [t is understood 
^ha^ sot'K,* i scuss ions are in proqress v^hich 
iiiqnt lead to sore form of interim certification 
after two year:. This woul^t greatly ease the 
trans itior. of a studf?nt and enable him to dis- 
ro'/or whether he wished to dedicate fiinisclf to 
teacnin^^ at rin farlier sta^^e in h' , period of 
traininq. An ultii-ate four years would still 
HP roiui rod for full certification. 

Tne 'ini vv"-si tv of Caluarv f)ro']ran; involves 
'1 r<* lati-'-^h ip with severrj] Indian reserves 
anf! w?th tfi«.' A.V.C. school at Tirouard. 

'"tuJ/ tiTOiip ' ofj-onds tfieso iriter'ostf. 
•irid i -'irir-er* */. sor^^nfi var'iou:". t-onefit:. "'or 

th*' ' f!.{ i V idu-i I , .irsij 1 1 I)*' 1 1 wh i ti:- n > ' 1 vo 
;,f i')d I HI >.on;ii^r(! ■. : )n . At. Mif . 

••'■'.t^, It i-;"** nO' .0'..- Miat 'host' t'f forts will 
r'^'.u'^ ^n !■;•■■!! a te 'litur'"' in iriji.n -illevi- 

.iMi;': th-- I- ^ (.1 I •■'"'-1' MO*" ^upply availdl'-I-' to 
'ii If*'. 1 1 . -V iV '. r 1 'fi(^ .ii"'; ^.' w hor nsiv t-e 
r-f'j f, f '.f M' \ t'iri i t icHJt m 

rf-' ;]•;.'! ' , . ' • I I . 

(.■■V M)ir- i / ■ •' • )»■'-'.!? r» » ' it :'"ir''-' n.itivo 
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and seeMnq higher education. This is equally 
true for other professional occupations. 

A matter of some touch ine was occasionally 
raised, perhaps most often by teachers. This 
was as to the acceptability of native teachers 
in na t i ve communi ties. 

As with any question touching human rela- 
tions, much depends upon the personalities of 
tfiose involved. Generalization is always dan- 
qerous and may be unfair. 

Some doubt has been expressed that a native 
teacher should return to his home community. 
There are often local tensions and the teacher 
may inevitably be linked with one side or faction 
Having been away at school and developed new 
habits and ideas, the teacher may be identified 
with the "others" and be in less rapport than 
may be initially expected. He has to try at one 
and the sai!;e time to be part of two societies, 
which may be very difficult. Further, he will 
now be in possession of a substantial income 
by community standards, and live in a superior 
home, albeit a divisional mobile, which will 
display his differences from rather than his 
similarities to his home community. Most of 
these will also apply if he enters another native 
commun i ty . 

Will such factors negate the benefits that 
fnay accrue from fii s better understanding of those 
among whom he works and his ability to converse 
in their' own or traditional language? 

As said above, it is dangerous to generalize 
hut it r-HJSt be recoqnized that a native teacher 
onterinq a native cofumunity to teach does not 
rioicssarily have it made. Careful placement is 
:';":ossary a' in the case of any teacher being 
iss i'lnod t.n a school . 

'■',r-oss-rii 1 tura 1 fduca t ion 

'n-i-'v, tiro to tii^o it fias been suqnested 
N'lH'crs onoaood to ti^ich in ^lorthland 
,f- iiav*», or- iindorcjo a quite special sort of 
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liftn^ a 1 1 h;M.j':;;ri in '•\\.r\\< ■■■ v-.^ wfin r. it would 

be on J •Jj-f.j lt,-r- '.c.iltr. ! r. .;f./^i!'J f.)f;ip(iS,S inter- 
Culti.ir-\1 '..'diJCif. 1 ijr; '.^urTi'^s, ':./;"».' >• no.v i f-u^jO ribout. 
the Cree Kinqu(.i»ie arid iru? Dfoblems of thinkin*i 
'n Lnqlish frcr. a !tcp ^acKr;rnund, hi^^torica] 
."!rKl culf.ijrdl niater'i.il r^i.itcd "0 Motive peoples, 
current. pr-oDl'Mns , 1 -.oris idt'fdL* 10 ran<]e of ^d- 
i*jr. doskinod 10 produce tectchers ''loro .^blo to 
•tcMi f.'ve ri)\)\)orl in then r "i:hoo]'"i ^ind coimiun i t i es. 
Such .] proqrrM!) wowUl r'K"juir'e 1 cons idor/it>l e 
■unou n u : » f pu f ■ ' u W. in r » a live ! f ; c <j 1 e . 

The St.udy Group ntiS ev»-ny f.yinpcithy for such 
d proqrdm, thauqh perhaps not convinced tiiat 
every ^jradudte of it would rit in cind bo suc- 
cess fu I . F^erGonri 1 i ty i s usu j 1 ! y of (irea t.er 
importance than knowledcjc or tn^'o ry. 

In lUty cwent it seL-ns unredlistic at pre- 
•ient to expect thdt any larqe fUJiiiber of trainees 
could be found to undergo the additional train- 
inq. Heavy subsidies for proqrain and train inq 
:illowdnces v;o»J<d be necessary. In r\ free 
mobility society there is no rissurance that 
teachers so acidi t lon.il 1 y trained would L-r;ler 
*i0 r th land's serv ? ce , or ren;a i n v ery 1 onq , 

The ct;rT-ent prorir i:" . at tne ilniversity of 
(^ilqary and the Morni-i-i Star pr'oqi'ai'i involvinq 
nM) S'nivorsitv of '\il>'r*a -nould first be qiven 
ri chance to -iei'ions tv-! * ■.•/nethf.'r tfiey can .ichieve 
T'esij 1 1 \ , ^?Sllec 1 f» } i y : !. ne d i rf.-r 1 1 on of ef fect- 
in ; -in m teqr.j t » .m! rdr't' ,,} 1 'jfi i vers i ty }>ra- 
•■\r ]'.'■'* w;-] fi.iriv Uit.ir/.' - -jnd ! ' i'..fi ] «.*s . 

?'a ra - il'Vif <»■;■; 1 ;jn , ; , 

■"'e M fd 1 fiq ; ,j rM -:).'••:•<'.:; 1 I . , '.rSKht-r aides 
\rj\ ;oiif:-,.^ 1 1 i)r • •!■• 'nf 1:. ,^;(in U,i'\ ]\\ own 
t.r' ! 'r; !'••■; ;'r-;).jf i - < ;r;iJr- ' , I 'v: ,t'--;ii"nt ia I sun^Df.M' 

I >-in nf^a-r'"d if ' .■•'i:;a '^d . ' vd"/ -.li'ih [if'r'S!^n 
''f»q.i!;''d ;^ '^'-lU'' ■.•'■l }'M'(i-l i?r-lf'r- f.n Vi*: 
i.fii"|!!''fi('t'-t'n f .t ,>'r'/ii*v ''ir. .innut ,ilwa/'* 

'if '*0:jn*'.''d ■tU'W* t.hi* tv',' ■lii'iplV ■jriMii'" 

♦'■)' .'t'r- .'IP "! i f 'r-'w r'".»a ;()n'>, : . ^r;' / 

■ K.. wrS UU! J71 i-n ' nrr;,.,;* ; •. ::,,,(!». ,, f f.ri,> I , , r 



:'-;n:jtt;, or dur-irt:; the yejr. 

The Study iSrunip attempted to elicit fron, 
par i • pr ores'^ 1orid 1 s in tfie schools some views 
about the Grouard courses, but found most of these 
persons to be very taciturn on this and other 
subjects. The program is deemed by the Study 
Group to he desirable and necessary. 

Currently there is in prospect, also at 
Grouard, a cooperative effort between the 
University of Calgary, whicfi has developed a 
special section and service to encourage education 
among native peoples, and the division which will 
etiable para-professionals to get college credit 
for some suinner work done and to make some pro- 
qress towards improved career potential. The 
Study Group welcomes such programs and experiments 

As an aside a recurrent theme arises here 
aaain. The staff of Northland finds itself in- 
volved in a multiplicity of activities and 
operations completely foreign to those of other 
divisions and counties. The recruitment, train- 
inq, supervision and other involvements affecting 
para-professionals take time, energy and planning. 
To the extent that they have to be done, and are 
done effectively, they encroach upon availability 
to perform other functions. Direct comparison 
of Northland's circumstances, in respect of 
supervisory staff for example, is most unfair. 
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*^ t't' ! 'y.. ^ . s r. • 1 f t" 

''If' pr'oseat central office supervisory 
'.idff re^^ponsihlc for t\w ddnii ni '•.trrni on of the 
*?«lycdtiondl pro<jrcnn in Nor th land consists of 
five people. They are on acting superintendent, 
JM dssistdrit superintendent, a supervisor of 
instruction, a supervisor of student personnc?! 
services and a director of the Early Childhood 
services {ECS). 

The acting Siiperintendent is provided Uy 
th(? Department of Education on a temporary 
basis and does not reside in Peace River but 
^oi'unutes ■ a v/eekly basis from Edmonton. He 
is expected to be replaced by a school boar J 
appointee within a reasonable length of time 
after this report has been submitted to the 
Mi ni ster . 

The jctino superintendent is responsible 
for the administration of the educational pro- 
I'jrcim. All other liienibers of the supervisory 
:,taff are either* directly or ultimately -' spon- 
sible to hi"K He rt-^ports to the chairman of 
the board v/ho is also chief executive officer 
of the System. 

The .'issist.mt superintendent is a board 
•ippointee and einployee residinq in Peace River. 
He work'^ very closely v/i th the superintendent 
cifhi in nis absence pr-ovides full direction in 
ed.j. -rinn.^l mritters. On a day-to-day basis 
the sjp.^r interuiL-r; ^ ,ifvl his assistant share some 
fun-. ^. ions provitJe a continuous central office 
presof) e (Kir'UKi periods when travel keeps one 
or the other .^way. Otht/r functions have br^en 
assij/!K*d spec i f ic'j 1 1 / t-y one or the other. 

for the fir-st time durinq the 197^-75 school 
/••-.ir Northland had a- superv i sor of i ns trtjct i on . 
1 r. i t M 1 1 y . he w.i s s r a t i nned i n Oesma ra i s anri 
w<is t'.! have <i priinp responsibility for instr.u:- 
ti'i'M! cms'i Itrit i ons witii teacfiers in five 
S'..hf^-r. ! '-, in jn.l ruMr Desrurais. Hnv/ever, durMnq 



the school year he was increasingly required to 
provide service on a system-wide basis and ulti- 
mately he was transferred to the central office 
in Peace River. He answers directly to the super- 
intendent but is reported to work closely also 
with the assistant superintendent. 

The supervisor of student personnel services 
is also stationed in Peace River and has been in 
the service of Northland in this capacity for 
several years. He reports to the superintendent 
and maintains a close relationship with the as- 
sistant. He has major responsibility for the 
counsellor aide program, special education classes, 
testing programs and the Post Northland Program. 
This last program focuses on students who leave 
Northland for a high school education and provides 
assistance to them within the scope of the avail- 
able resources. He is also required occasionally 
to provide counselling to teachers who find the 
situation more than they bargained for. 

The Study Group formed the impression that 
delineation of functions among the above was not 
always as clear as desirable. Some interrelation 
of functions is inevitable and the Northland 
organization has been somewhat fluid recently for 
various reasons. When a reorganization is effected 
there should be an attempt to specify functions 
as clearly as possible, including any that may 
be shared. 

Another new supervisory position for the 
1974-75 school year was that of director of the 
ECS program. Tiorthland introduced this program 
in September 1974 ap'd the school year saw continual 
•pansion. The director, for personal reasons 
' by agreement with Northland, resided in and 
worked from Edmonton, but moved to Peace River 
towards the end of tfie school year. 

The major function of this position ir. to 
i up lenient and administer the ECS program. It 
includes such activities as coinminity surveys 
and liaison, recruitment and selection of native 
speaking, non-cer't i f icated , local personnel who 
can [)e trained as ECS instructors, assisting in 
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I n':>t rue t{jr**; cHkI locrll cl'lv l :>(;r'y :,. :;fiJii i t.f.OO<j » pf't'- 

•J dm i n j 5 1 r <i t i V e d e t .\ i Is. 

The director of the [CS proqtwm r-epoft.';, 
I rec ^ 1 y to the su per i n tt'tKJen r. . 

An 1 nt.erest i nq dnd s i ;n i ! ir^drit iruiovJtion 
djrinrj tms past school year has been tUc 
etnp loyinent ot facilitators as part of a pro- 
gram funded by the Ldjcational Opportunities 
Fund. Iftlhile their role is not supervisory ir. 
the normal sense, they p^'ov iiJe an assistance 
t^.j teacli'jrs which should be mentioned here. 

Facilitators are chosen from among ex- 
perienced, successful teachers in Northland and 
are required to provide concentrated, longer 
term assistar re pr-itiiarily to teachers nev/ 
to Nor*'"' 'I'i. They visit a teacfier for periods 
of s^ ;ys and become deeply involved in 

the vv me teacher » helping this person 

to adjust to a new situation, to understand 
the pupils, to plan relevant work ancl to 
develop teachinrj methods and ritaterrils appro- 
priate for the situation. On occasion, 
facilitators lake over a classroom to permit 
the re(]ular teacher tu participate in inter- 
s caff V i s i c J 1 1 on'-, or o t her on en ta t i on a nd 
devei opmenta 1 i^ct i : ties . 

Two such ^a*. i I i tators wprt.* enijaqed for the 
school ye.ir I'l/'I-ZS and the Srjdy (irf)ijp is id- 
visf'd r.ruU Sf'V'n such posi*. ii.ins have beo.u 
• Wilh'jf'i Z(;r^\ and ^fiay be filled for ffie (.onsirKi 
,fioo! y*'ar*. [t i ^, undpr'-.'iKjd tfvit. a car'ofu) 
K'va ! 'i t 1 1 fjr ' ^ pro'irvi, vvn^ch i ''>\i[iiu:r*,- 
ed by f.hf : d:r .1 • I ii'id ' ^ i:i[-;r- ' ;jn i t.y f.jtn], will 
be i n t.u ttvi . 

'n».' jdy (ir'';:.u|.) v;.r. ' r'vuiic^nt I y told, ^^ir- 
'! ■■■* 1 ar ! y Dy f.t>-j> h^>rs , ^na^ Im; ^uperv i '.(irv 
,t:.\*t '.)f Northland r, i nadouua I in fiir;;b»,'r. 
•••'m!*' t'M.her's 'i»^:iv'rri I I / \;;oke jjos i r. i ve 1 y 
Umi-j*: ^r'.t» p?»i)p!'.' in i ' in'i (>!»•. i t i ot^s , ^h"V 
wfM-.' T'eS"'!* ^'u i *h,r *h<'y '"(> S(»l>)o)!i s<iv/ .jfi/unf 



irnr- I. fie {.L^ntral office, and tnat so many visits 
were so shurt as to have 11 t tl e meaning in 
supervisory terms. While 11 is acknowledged that 
sor^*' visits r.iqhr never have occurred If they 
fiadn'r taken pla^e as a quick stop on a Might 
to son'e other spot, the result was a feeling of 
''rjstration on tfie part of tnany teachers starved 
for- both social and professional contacts and 
.inMous to discuss their many problc-s. 

Other teacher--^ complained of almost total 
neqlect, not getting even enough short visits to 
';ake them feel that they are a part of Northland. 

From the point of view of the supervisors, 
the Group was told that when they make visits 
to isolated comnunities, which includes almost 
ever7 school in Northland, the following prior- 
ities are imposed on them by teacners. First, 
teachers insist on dealing with problems related 
to life support systems in schools and teacher- 
ages. Next, the visit provides a social contact 
for p^'ople who live in isolation. Finally, only 
aftei- these needs are net, are teachers prepared 
to di^^;JSS educationa. i;;atters and concerns. 
The experiences of the Study Group generally 
supnort this assessment. 

In addition to many individual and staff 
suggestions that central supervisory staff be 
enlarged, the Study Group was urged in several 
hr'iefs, including one from the ATA Local, that 
atiditional personnel be engaged. One brief sug- 
ur-sted that Northland should have a specialist 
:n intercui tural edw> ition on staff. Another 

suggested thaf r.ne uncertainties of 
r/^•'^h^^r^ education .v^juld justify the employment 
of i research nffi,er who could produce some ob- 
; r-'.: r i ve !(j ta fc-t dec t s i on-maki ng . 

'.'^hii'^ n.'^. denying that the comparable school 
^/ste^;^s in northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan- 
H'iroll a much lamer numt)er' of students, the 
.tudy jroup is nevertheless inclined to feel 

[loth systems fiavo 'Mor-p adequate and realistic 
\ r/i'jn.-v St. iff in terms of number and cover- 

These are described elsewfiere in this report. 
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The Group 'f. obser'Viit iurr^ , too, led iL to 
believe tfi.jt. r:.)ny supervisory 5(?rvices in 
.Northland hdve been and are inadequate, A 
hodvy reliance is placed on school staffs to 
determine local school policies, local needs 
of supplies, equipment, instructional re- 
sources, library books, and other such items 
and to order thesfi thincjs in sufficient time 
and quantity. They must do this largely 
without 'iiuch direction or assistance from 
central supervisory personnel, Tr-ernendous 
differences were found from school to school 
in the manner in which they were operated, 
Supplied and equipped. litis seems to indicate 
a lcu:k of sufficient central direction. 

Other factors which contribute to the 
conviction of the Study Group that additional 
S!.i:;''rvi sory personnel are required have been 
described elsewhere, but they include the 
tollowiny: (a) large staff turn -overs create* 
special supervisory needs; (b) time-consuming 
travel difficulties make supervisory personnel 
less effective than they might ocherwise be; 

(c) there arise social and morale problems; 

(d) teachers need additional supervision and 
assistance to cope with the special needs of 
native children in northern communities. 

If .Klditional supervisor- staff is to be 
employed the question must then be whether 
these people should be general ists or spec i enl- 
ists. Inmost normal school jurisdictions 
the eirpnasis would undoubtedly t)e on 
spt'-- 1 ! 1 i :.ts . It is not Suggested th,U. North- 
lant) co-iid not use specialists. None-thi,)- 1 ess 
it is rocoi':r;ended that, any additio.ial, per- 
^nanLMit, supervi :a)ry staff be pr-imarily general - 
ists in M-.^'c prof i?ss iona 1 prepriration. The 
nr.!* -I].-.;, ion of r'* .(ion:, ihi 1 i ties usually 
\)<)\ , 'n I'losf ".uhool .jurisdictions is i?::- 
. hecf. A Supervising visitor must 

l)r' ;ir--»pa r'^.- 1 t.n loj^*' wi tn a ver*y wide r^nge 

p)-ob]oi.'. when ht? visits ar> isolated 
s-s:;!Oo: bt:c ^ tho lU'xt v i s i by a colleague 
i-:.iy lor.-.) ]r, t.ot:': i no . The o:i;i)hasis must 
bf.' on ;jf;ner- ! i i 5 t s , w ' I-MSt on ;)00ple 



who have a wide background of experience and 
education in addition to an area of specializa- 
tion. 

When an apparent need for a specialist sup- 
ervisor arises, as it certainly will, it is 
recoianended that such a person be engaged on an 
experimental, fixed-term basis. This will pro- 
vide the division with an opportunity to assess 
tfie viability of each kind of specialist service 
considered by the system and permit easy termin- 
ation of any service found unsatisfactory for 
any reason. 

With respect to specialists it must be kept 
in mind that the Departnient of Education has an 
extensive consultative staff available to schools 
through its regional offices, Northland is 
ser'ved by two of these, the Edmonton office and 
the Grande Prairie office. The Edmonton office 
has a school visiting staff of from 15 to 20, 
During 1974-75, due in part to promotion by the 
superintendent, of schools somewhat more use than 
previously has been made of regional office 
consultants. Still further use should be en- 
couraged and arranged. Extensive use of the 
regional office staffs reduces the need for 
the employment of specialists by the division. 

The director of the Edmonton office indicated 
that while each of his field staff has a specialty 
and normally goes to a school in connection with 
that specialty, he is expected to have a breadth 
of information such that he can also be useful 
when at a school in a variety of other ways also. 

Consideration of the actual supervisory 
staff deemed desirable for Northland must begin 
with the superintendent of schools. The prime 
purpose of the organization is an educational 
one and it seems proper that the first officer 
in the division be an educator. Elsewhere, it 
was recommended that the chairman of the school 
lioard not be chief executive officer. It is 
now recoiiinended that the superintendent of 
schools be the chief executive officer and that 
ail otner Ofiiployees of the school division be 
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in tut'w v-uiiid tic ..p. > '>..m t. 1 »' r Mt» 

This jfr'driywnenl. pKi^es 'jreut, tleul of 
responsibility' on tnt: suL^Of i rirefi;lent but tnL* 
^j/stem of ciccoijr!tMt)i 1 i Ly wuulil he sjpefio'' to 
the present dfrdh'jeincfit vherc the chief" ex- 
ecutive ofn^:er is dccoufiiol)) e t(> i l>u(.ly of 
v/hich he is the cfui i nii.i.i . The U nd of check 
and balance this arrLin<i'j):ient will (jive between 
the superintendent, as chief executive officer, 
r^nd the chairman of the board, .is spokesinan 
for the legislative authority, does not 
presently exist. 

As chief executive officer r.fie superlr;- 
tenden^ would have fin..' responsibility for 
both the educational and business -^f fairs 
of the divi-ioji, This is ^ common pattern in 
Alberta edncation and -itir-ely consistt-.nt 
with genera; iiiana-jenent oractice. The in- 
cuiiibent inusn be a very competent person v^i tji 
high personal inf. .-)* ity. No efforf '^houU:: I;*': 
spared in findiruj a suita* >, ;erson. 

The next pet s fi ir the supervisory linr: 
of author'Tty should be in Assoc itete Si»perin. 
tenderit for £duc-^r.i nal Affairs v^ho wou!J 
direct the ddy-f.o- i.iy acLivities of the super- 
V sory staff. Si nc e it I :i proposed th.-^ t 
r.he super in tender; t of school t.ike on a new, 
higher Ufv- i fi.nctif)n, the lioUler' of this 
- • f t e woii I :i e s s t;n 1 1 a M y ' t iuj eqii i va 1 en t 
oi mo. prestMH. '".uDt-r i ntencient. . 

r ui^r ;pl e VK^i M '>?port. '! ir«" ? 1 y fn 
f.h».' .-iSSOC 5 .r f.H Super" i ntendent . i lie^<.' are the 
superv ! s(.jr- of 'juu']-. pef'.on;wj! Si'rvii;es, the 
lirt.M.toi' ')[ LC":. pr^Kp'.iiiis . an'l f.wc: j^sistimf 
Mi;ier i n ir'nden (:s . There f". i s f iiU'eaily the 
tir'. f. '.,,.„ posi^'.ri., .jnij one :S'> i tcjnf. super- 
intemleriK It is r.r.-it. .i second 

as-ist<n)f siii/pr inf "fulenf b>' ^iMcd. ih<' 
ro!e -t;: i n 1 1 lor^^ if *.he fi»'>' two posirions 
iMreatly e < ' s t. -.iriil nr.' . i ■, i ■ k fury . Ihp 
tx> I •. I , r.cin t. sirpt.T i nt endenf s should pr'obal))y 



s-je': ' i I i ^'e U) ;.(i;i'e (^^^CMl(, ir in inst' . *' 'Vil 
proijraiiis and the other in i^cm sonoe I m ■ ■ ''rj- 
rj.jii ''!)..ir^ticularMy if) the (rdii; i ii i s t r',i t i on of pro- 
tes->!(irial and \>\' a pr'ofess lona I |>or'sonnel in 
schools), ffiis division of duties, howev'.i , 
should not be so well defined that one ass^ 
CLuld nnf fill in for the otfier- as r'equii 
arrangetuent of this kind may liav{^ certair 
fiC'ilties in it und gr'eaf rare would l)e i- 
to select people who can work l.ogoriier wel L 

fht" one supervdsor of instruction 

who re,' ':"'ie superintendent, while working 

closely f/"".. assistant superintendent. It 
is proposed that this person report to the assist- 
ant superintendent having major responsibility 
for instruction. While the facilitator program 
is still in effect, one supervisor of instruction 
stationed in Peace River is probably adequate, 
at least until such time as the other changes 
in supe:^visory staff can be made and their over- 
all effect on the system can be evaluated. 

If and when the facilitator program termin- 
ates, since its funding is presently on a tempor- 
(iry basis, two alternatives should be considered. 
If the facilitator program was successful and 
its continuation would help meet the supervisory 
needs of the system, then the program might be 
conlinued at the expense of the general oper- 
ational budget. The alternative to such a con- 
tiniiation might be the enspl oyiiient of ,addi t ional 
supervisors of i nstruc tiori . These could be 
.fationed nearer the schools assigned to tfiem 
and iiiiqht be located at surh place'- :S Fort 
McMur-ray, Hi(jh l.ovfrl ar.d Wahriscri. 

One factor wliich should be taken into 
.iccounl .v.. the time t^■■it i dpr, is.inn between these 
1 terna t i ves is neM^^.sar,', and consideration is 
to the nuiiibor of per'U)nnel »'e(}uired in 
whichever program is selected, the teacher- 
Vjr-nover- situation. Siiouli'l Nurlhland bo su.cess- 
m stcihil i.MfK) its i?: to son.f? de^iree there 
■'<r,- he need for fewer f.v ilil i'or'-. o»- c,unervisors 
0' instruction * hjn 'v:v.' ^ .'^^ii ssoricst^d ne'^e. 
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^(..itf st.'ibilil/ rii'jfit. r-esdll in decr'iMSOtl 
'.•up(?r*v i 'jOfy fi..*H'.ls , arul tiK? Study Group 
'ilorr.es •■.urM -t siintjes L ion lo soiitu dotjrce, 
(.'M'-' ='i..^>f. he tcir.en wol lo docr'Oiise su[)cn'- 
vi*. ?on t:.)0 iniich. i hf) Study Group wd":; Jdvise:! 
th.it Nortfi!("jnd .it one t. ii'if) hod u ;iior*o cidL»- 
ijujtt.' supci'V i^or-y stciff tjut that it WdS poniiit- 
tf?d t(i deu'e.i'jo resKinut ions dfuJ roas^iifjn- 
iiiont «.h i:iirft''d in tho lK?li(?f that tfie iiiore 
hitjhiy trviinnd t»»{H:ht?rs of loday rocjuire niucn 
les^j outside assi'jtunco with their work. 
This i; <i quos t ionabl o assui'iption in any 
■•r.hool systcf'i but par'ticularly so in rJo> uh^ a.'- ' . 
In ddrlition t.o LhecKiny the quality of* 
soi'vice rend^:.'red by f.ea( her'r; and assisting them 
*.o provide (jood service, supervisors in North- 
i.ind must be prepared to serve tis contact 
{leople from the school ".ystein and with the 
larqe?' society from which so iM.any ^lor-rhland 
t<^achers are i .olated for lone; periods of 
Mi;:e. Frequent visits of sift ic lent duration. 
lesi'.]ned to be supportive i :: ]!'fHi"t' ar*e 
e:-.sentiai to nil Northland tjdcher's and 
p.'.t^t i 1 ar' ' / to those in ;:!ia 1 1 Schools where 
locHi urof es jii)na 1 anri social r-esources are 
I i:'ii ti-A . 

t: *:ie time 'j.'iiies that supervisors of 
1 ns !".rL4( ' ! on , -u' .my oth* ■ officers in the 
...jpervisory ar'e 'ein<) se'ected caix- must 

le taken not t, • .i/'Viook e'.^t-tMenced teachers 
!ri Nor in I and. 'Un't^? sfiould be oppor^tunity 
"oi" ir'.terna^ ;idvanc*"*:-ent "if coinppt.enl. .ind 
r:-h i *. 1 'i'.r;. ttvu.ners ure N.) he onrotj raged 

■ In i V/ i '.n 'lor th ' .jrid . 

■ (■ Tia r'i / i nq, ;! prr^'^nr. f r^'> peri'Uinent 

I p-v *• V 1 S 0 '. . '\ ta f f ■■■ ri 1 '. ■. 0 f f i V«-> p(H)p 1 c- . 

t M.is heen r-roDn-w^ij fh,!*, r.h , he \r'r rn,[ jO(\ , 

<'^..ir,tinq f.ne ; iper i ' Tim'ti t of scli.'^ols 
If! e 'If' wiM r^-pM'.:i.' in e.x i "i tn] chief 

■ I '.ive ofrirer- jrvi vn" i ! MOt f)e rotui i 1 y 
vaii.ihl*'': ■ ^^f.'^n^'■ .:*:j'>r-; i s i nri deities 
n t ^ ield, ' i ; • P'>'''';arir:it. p(M)[;Ir'. In 
.!di^ • h-'^re w.' [n.' ' i-: i 1 i f ) f "-^s 

1'^ ; I til', i / ♦ . 



ihese people would he expected to provide 
Supervisory services to teachers servicifS 
whi> h are both directive in that they adv i .(.' 
teacher's what must be done and consultative ir 
that they lielp teacfier's to learn what must be 
done and decide how to do it. Their job descrip- 
tions tiiust ensure that there is a minimum of red 
tape and max i mum opportunity for working closely 
with teachers and directing the system toward 
its goals. 

While the Study Group believes that the 
supervisory staff suggested and described here 
should be adequate to cope with most regular 
needs of the school system, it recognizes that 
from time to time Northland might undertake 
special programs, either on a short term basis 
or for longer periods of time, which riujy require 
that additional people with special qualifications 
be hired. It recommends that in such cases the 
required personnel be engaged on an experimental, 
fixed term basis with highly defined objectives 
for their performance. At the conclusion of the 
MMal period, the program and the perfonnance of 
the special employees should be assessed care- 
fully and a decision made about the future of 
the program. A short-term, concentrated effort 
to upgrade a certain service luight be sufficiently 
successful to enable the regular permanent staff 
to take over the longer term supervision of it. 

Study ''iroup wishes to suggest one ex- 
ariple of such an arrangement. Elsewhere this 
report describes the concern it has about school 
libraries in fJorthland. It is recoiiinended that 
a supervisor of libraries be engaged on a fixed 
term basis of two years to improve the situation. 
Since there are no well developed, soph ticated 
scfK'ij] libraries in ilorthland, nor is there much 
prospect 0^ many '^uch libraries toeing developed, 
'..ar'e 'nust be taken to hire someone who has a 
practical approach to problems tnd who has a 
•■►;^t,^tion for getting things lone a specialist 
who is a^ le to work effective^ with teachers 
roqardinq {]uite elementary t<^ -'iues. 

Wie Study Group was interested to learn at 
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the time of ir.s l<r^t. visii t.r^ Pc.Mce RtvfM* thai 
it WfK, oxpocted tfmt. ono of U)e infw t<ic i 1 Ua tofs 
r-efprrod to Above will prob<jbly bo <issi<inc<l 
special responsibilities riMicjrJinn school 
Hbr'artes. Depend inq upon the ppf^sjri thi'^ 
may be a satisfactory way of dealing with this 
imitter. While the Group's recornnenda tions 
onvisaqed something <i bit different it takes 
no exception tn this alternative. 

It was also learned at the same time that 
thf board had qiven approval for the employment 
of (i p(^rson of native background to assist the 
supervisor of pupil personnel services especial- 
ly in the area of assisting high school pupils 
enrolled in high schools of other jurisdictions. 
Many of these pupils encounter problems re« 
lated to housing and to a variety of personal 
and educational aspects. This persofi wouU, 
in effect, be a counsellor-aide with a roving 
conaniss n. 

The Study Group envisaged a home place- 
ment officer as found in iManitobd but again is 
quite contj-nt to see the proposed solution 
tried . 

In this regard one of the problems facing 
Northland has arisen in respect of this appoint- 
ment An appointee was foun--' and installed in 
the position, a native person possessing the 
required attributes. She *^iid not stay long» 
to the sorrow of the divisiontil arficers. 
(it)p-:ii'T:nt ly because of a sense ot lonliness, of 
}v>M!'; too 'injch in a new and different envirori- 

. Th's, ot cours^^, - . proc: i ^.''^ y the sort 
'..•f ff.^elin^' \Mrit vionies upur; ;aanV nf ir\^- »>ir}h 
,i:h'io] --r'-.ToiUs leridinq to poor porformanu' 
and nnf uu re<]'.'''^ • drop-ouf. . 



ri'APiiR LLrviri 

Gcfiiiol i Mi nys -in J (Iroumls 

An iiiiport.int. y^u't of tho routine followei-i 
by the Siutly Group durin^j its visiL^» to North- 
J.jnJ ( ■ :'i;.un i ties v/d^, tui exeV ! i odt ion oT ihc 
5»«.hoo! f)u)Uliiiijs cjnd <jr()unrls. No incinbpr of tho 
Group qudliliod to iiuikf' rofessioriti] dSSt?ss- 
(i.orjrs (*! hiiildiruis, oithtM* <ys to thoir con- 
--^triiC t i'jn or tficir Iciy-ouf. of spdce, but the 
uxper ienc^ of Group iiioiiit>or ', in .issos^. i ig the 
j'.lof)'M(:y of ()hy*;, ic.fi 1 fdi: i 1 i ' i foi* educUional 
piirnosei is not i neons i'lernbl e . 

With resp(?ct to school huildinqs, tho over- 
all pf^^ssion vihich reiriciin'; with tfie Study 
'r- ■ th;U. rhe '-. ituation vdri."* (jreatly. 

^chool to be visited, Po * Chipewyon, 
j] of thos»^ school hu-'ldinijs consid- 

. y r.rjo Gro^p to be satisfactory for their 
purj-us-.:. The '-M-dinn con*: dined ri number of 
: 1 ;)SSr''Mii,is tor the 'Uudents enrolled. 

It *r;- 'I'lO' • ■]()(:,'.',- 'A :r: ';yMi?-t,! s iuni , cin office, 
■ ^^df' tout;; and stornije spdi.o c?de(iucite for 
,1 vrr-'.'^yvn s^iho:-!. Thi':, fjenerj'ly fovornhle 
"ii'pr'H'. s ieii was un.loiibtea ly further strengthen- 

tno iiiii'idcu 1 ite condition of the school. 
Stiiiild- .'tivofMble coiunonts could be jnnde 
itLi: ii ,>»vf'r:ii otbc^'^ : 'lool '-(iildinqs includinr) 
*hi A) <.w At i <:iit!P9 , Cdl^int) i. Hp-rjuaro i , 
'.' i*'r -tikt.'. Gro;j(!rd, .Jean i; ' o ' , .e'l ^ i^'^s ^ Mf^nno- 
.. I'.uin^. , 'ind viottiorjs o^' several n r,; »• schools, 
ipj-; i". nr; to si. i^jf'St thdt * • t ; ^it'Out 

^ho-w'.' '-.•.hO'ii buildinc^ wds cons loei i ^o be 
en I / '..it isi\)r ror y. for eXf'"pl- . Ijr. Mdry 
.';t. • ■ Rivo>^ hjcks d ' ymn'"''". ^''jm 

or '.\ /fooM- uid ul.::riS now ijnue> '-.iv ' c, hui Id 
.1 u '■•'•) 1 e i: i vr •;. ■ .:i . M i *, ."i > s i n i / Sc I" oo ' i :i 
= >-,i.;.! : ■. <ip:<Mf \ tr ti*"* shd^ *. of cldssrocu;'; 

7!Mi t '■s--/ti';!' .i 'ow ,!Kjiti')n \\,\'^, jt'«;t bor'n co;n- 
.;i'»t-'' rhf J..)' 't -f is tbrit these 

i-pe.:?*!^! ^^' ' (.'ei . in n 'pMierdl w-iy, the 
■;oo : t!firj,i r or ."-^ t : i o,, , '^inisb and sp.;cc 

■jj-f typiCfH ("J" Al ttf.'cf.d s Mi)i biiiidinqs. 

ih*' :;^.t iu)-'! to 1'-' visited W;V, I'or't 



li illustrates tho opposite situation, 
ih ' thro'.' cltissroonfs are housed in two separate 
! u i Id infjs . At the time of the visit the roof of 
i - tMPiidirK; had 0 serious leak of long standing 
(ind much interior rhiDirine had bee-^. done by rain- 
water, Both buildings were dirty, inadequately 
maintained and in great need of redecoration . 
The water siipoly was very limited and uncertain 
with water being hauled into the school cistern 
from a distant v/el I by truck. An old unused 
schoolroom situated near the other buildings 
had recently partially burned and was a stand- 
ing invitation to further vandalism. A storage 
shed on the school grounds had also been re- 
cently burned to the ground and the resulting 
det)ris had not yet been cleaned up. The 
school yard is small, uneven in grade and 
young tree growth was encroaching upon the open 
space. An open pool in the sewage disposal 
sysLem was a ha;:ard to .dents. 

It should be noted here that a mainten- 
ance man employed by a contractor working for 
tiorthlnnd was on the site to make some of the 
most urgently required repairs and some of the 
problems listed above have now been corrected. 

While Fort McKay v/as undoubtedly one of 
the least satisfactory situations encountered 
by the Study Group, there v/ere others which sug- 
gest that further upgrading of school buildings 
in Northland is necessary, A considerable 
number of schools are housed in portable build- 
inrjs including A.C, McCiil ly School at Elizabeth 
M-^ti^, Colony, Brews te'"'s Camp, Chipewyan Lakes, 
Conklin, Gorden Creek, Little Flower School 
at Fo< Lake. Loon Lake, Nose Creek, Peerless 
r^elican Mountain at Sandy Lake, Steen 
River ir.Li ? 'Mui City. Two cl as?.roon^s , one at Loon 
Lake .ind 'no othn" at Fox Laktj, are still housed 
in old lov) buildings. Outdoor toilet facilities 
.TO still rrqularly used at Brewster's Camp, 
t'.hi[iewyan Lakes, Conklin, Garden Creek, Loon 
L.: Nose Creek, Peerless Lake, Pelican Mountain 
r.ifid Steen Rivor. Drinking water in these schools 
is carried by pail and dispensed, in most cases, 
I' ' -Mrtiienware water rollers, and very 1 ir, ,ed 
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WfishifUj f ti( i 1 1 1. i t'S (iru ^ivai 

Beforo pruceetl inc; . ^ discimNion of 

school build) s H .j3ri.it" t.o recocjfni^e 

the efforts wi h have alretidy hepn iiicido by 
Northlcind to providp Jdequiito physical school 
facilities. On its fonnation North Luid inher- 
ite<l a collection of school buildings whirh had 
be*^n erected under d variety of c1 rcumsttincps . 
Some had been built by reliqious missions, 
others by Indian Affairs, still others {\/ the 
Metis Rehabi 1 ittUion Branch of the Alberta 
government. Nearly all had been built in a 
different age when standards of accofimiodation 
werfj very much lower. Northland has striven 
hard to improve the situation and in its efforts 
had had to deal wifh the very real difficulties 
imposed on it by geographic distances, lack of 
year-round rcjads, impennanence of cert<iin com- 
munities, and high costs. 

A (jood illustration of some of the special 
oroblenis in this regard is the experience North- 
land had with Embarras Portage in the fall of 
197-1. A Summer survey hcid sht^wn that a one- 
room school would be necessary for the saw- 
mill conmunity of Embarras Portage some dis- 
tance southwest of Fort Chipewyan. Accordingly, 
a portable classroom was purchased and shipped 
by barge fr'om Fort McMu r ray to Fort Chipev/yan, 
from where it was to continue by barge up the 
fuiarras Riv^r to the saw-mill community. 
Howev'-r. lifter it arrived jf Fort Chipewyan, 
the saw-mill at Fmbarras Portage closed duf^ to 
economic Lorui ■ r i in th^ lumber industry 
.ind tht-' nef^d for i -,chco! dSappoared. '"^ gr'oat 
(.K-v.t ! ■)f admin if, tr,.it ive Mforf rind considerable 
funds nad been "< {tended rrjr- nothintj. fhr^ 
building was -.uh^orjuenf. l.y r,,»;>Mi to Caiiing 
Lake where one .^-as neotlf*'.! for lCS pro'"]rai:i. 

In i^^ " r..v;'}i ^ * nr . .'ihou t. .'iMrthorn ,'\ 1 i^'.-ta 
the S rti^:-/ 'ir-o:.jp ff'p'iiienUy h,iJ or'.asion '.o 
phy".i-.ai ir ,r 1 1 1 >U. tori';, ii'-MMtod \\y varuhiS 
deu-irtJiif-^n* ^he ^rovincinl government. I* 
w.'s .i^'^'.en striK:'-: :»/ thf» 'l i '..t).5ra t i r-'; [jnrw"^»n 
Viii.h i nsta ' I -r '.or infj M,.' ifx. li srhoi^l op^^iMt- 



ed by Ni.. thiand . 

Most frequently encountered were thr for- 
estry stations maintained by the Department of 
Lands and Forests. These stations were always 
well laid-out on roomy, wel 1 -developed grounds. 
The buildings were neatly painted, surrounded by 
fences, walks, driveways and other conveniences. 
Garages were usually supplied for vehicles. All 
buildings were of permanent cor!'"* iction and the 
general impression was one of importance, comfort 
and convenience. 

More often than not the Northland school 
vist down the road, with :he usual canplement 
of teacherages, was located on an undeveloped 
school yard devoid of fencing, driveways, walks, 
planted trees, flower beds or anything else which 
might make the location attractive to those who 
work and 1 ive there . 

This feeling of disparity was particularly 
strong in Fort McKay and again in the Loon Lake 
area. At Loon Lake, the school is housed in 
three separate one-classroom units, two of which 
are portables and the third is an old log build- 
ing. There is no running water in the school and 
outdoor toilets are in regular use. The school 
yard is totally unimproved. Sitting on the 
school grounds near the other buildings was a 
new kitchen trailer provided by the Department 
f Health and Social Development to serve the 
school lunch program. This trailer, lavishly 
equipped, including a walk-in cooler, wa*: there 
to provide a facility for the preparation of a 
noon lunch for childrer- .;ho spend the whole 
school day in much r satisfactory physicnl 
surroundi nqs . 

This feeling that pri6rities were being con- 
fused was s ^f^gthened when, after leaving the 
Lonn L.i^e School, group was driven by an 
in:. :al lation of the He pa rtment of Highways. 
Me*-' a large and expensive building had been 
r.n'-.tructed to nousf? highway equipment. The 

"ire. site was nighly developed and fenced with 
an e<pf^nsive hiqh ch/iin-link fence. 
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♦ * • . ■ • * 1 ■'•■na 1 -.Ir'V" i - iv/rnf,', 1 1; ; ml 
l.j^t> . I,-.:. .'i-'S I ! ri() I r . uj- V.'v**ri t- .son 1. 1 <) ! . M. 
i'.»M';iy r •',(■.(?. J h'r 1 Ui'i 'if .'h d.I |>pn Mt t i<itM i r M it 
f.fW- sCfr-fJi 1I( Mils C.ilil.lMin ! ^ y r". I fMlllOvtUd 1 1.* i , 

'. nst?il v/n« fi I. Ii*-rr I', (liiiplf L'v in tfio <:0[;'- 

..uni'y it/..«.-lt r.fi.tt i:;on»^/ is iivciil.thN* tor 
i.'rt.i;". .frf-r i c ' '.'f V i >■ t."". , I ■■,pr'OV i'HU?n t .it. 

LoMf) l.'.Ht: v;tf Mi ;.;f.-.[i.-; t Will r('t< .:»ni 

At ff,-' li:tM»f. ir)i) r,, Id ,i ' 'irovrMLi 1 e Ot f.'U- 
ff-rlrni.s r>^ Hf-SfMi^^: '/.'cj i t. j , whuS^^ c.hiMrt.'ii 

; f)Vpr' r.her cor^lition t lu; r>c:hool jrul 

• "Spf^^.: i <i I ! / thf '■.(.hf;()i tiround'i. Ifi'' local 

.( huol ho.ird .1 M (.H|(?(:t t.o t;o iinat)if' to fiii'l the 
fiifKi :, tor- nt.Mni'/'i iiM['r ove;'iefit s . Ono rosulent. 
pc tnf jmI 1 y j:>ke(1 fit the St.udy ir' lup finv; iiionoy 
COulH bf fount! for tho ehiboi M *' col U?()e 
^tni . ^..rt' on th^> edqe of Grdn-': 'r'airio (which 
Pjj {,,,.,. v'isU''»1 by t.he Stui'v '.j-ni,!) jnd is soiito- 
wr.dt Mfnfi.;ihoni.» ! in scoue) dnd >i tew LlolUir'^i 
.ijijld fu;t. I'' t'jufid f"fv piay9r((utKi . '^^rov(^';•.■f■t^ 
! 'ic! t",u ) lA'M'r.t , 

!■.;■> 'M /••lu-f fu.»rn (.oiiiiUimt^ to t;-.' 

• . ; ..I vn th Lne NorttilarKj operation. 

: .,r..;iM ^' Centre in (irouard is 

:.(,.. '•' • .!t; ■ 1 • ' ; t. »7.-^s. for tfio tiiost 

:.if. ''r : f. ••«' <.t.Mi ri-d li ^--.d hi>"!h school in 

'.I I ..■ .1 ■ ') V,' 1 : r>n . It w.i^^ o f)iant 

'. \t' ■ rff-'M!«i <;rf'r'.t, pri(Jf', !'■''.) i 1. 1 i n^i 

: : I ■ ■ ' J f '■• 'ii- ! • ' ',! (M M w » I. i ! '! 1 n!)f, I r, 

' > •■ , ' i ■ . '.in ■ i"" t (■.!;; , tot' (i : {. heSf 

i ,i : ! !'. !,vj. f ''V •, * I a t i (ina 1 (!entr"-' 

; r- r .M"r .■ 1 '-lOdv^ r ' ' ar'fM'; htJV^^ all 

; pdv'.":. M i.i'-.p' :•;:;:( I -b..i y 'larafjo * c l'('f>n 
;m. : I t t.-^ h'Kr.'' f • •• ii I and ■■->' ,itv 

?■ {■.' ''■(■ Alrr.'rta >i. a i. i orui I 

.r.:--.'. it-v »''n.* .(f .^-ppnditur t''at 

1 r ' ■ 1 ■ ■.■u!.t .'• M.^i't' i.'ia^ ,'Miorf^ ^'n i 
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A'unn, it i«s not sucjgestcd ttiat Gr-ouard 
.'^lb*'»ta V^tcational Centrf.- should not have obtain- 
oii \m'<>Q improvements. We refer- to them "tily to 
poifit out lh(? contrasts observed by the Study 
Group betv/een Northland installations and those 
funded by or for various dopar titients of the 
pr ovinc ial 'jovernntent. 

In res[jec:t to portable buildincjs, botti for 
ini,rructiona I and residential purposes, the Study 
lif'oup is not (generally well disposed toward their 
use. It is true that nursing serv:^es in many 
northern coiiiniuni ties are provided in trailer 
units, Uo inquiries were made about the suit- 
ability of this arranfieiiient but most of these 
health trailers are used only occasionally, on 
tnose days when the nurse flies or drives in 
on a regular visit. It i: ;^lso true that school 
lunch programs in some c- inities are serviced 
by kitchen trailers. In nis case a new pro- 
gram is being expanded so ra ()idly that there is 
reluctance to wait tor more permanent facilities. 
Neither justification of occasional use or need 
for great iia ' is applicable in Northland, 

it is noted, in passing, that during the 
visit to Chipewyan Lakes, not to be confused 
with Fort Chipewyan, local residents said that 
they were expecting, while the winter road was 
still usuable, to receive three new portable 
jii.'^ncjs .n the jommunity. One was innended 
to serve ^s a iiursing station, another v/as to 
be the kitche.- for the school lunch program, 
and the third was to be a classroom for the 
FXS program. Since tho existing two classrooms 
HI Chipev/yan Lakes were al so, detached portable 
bui Mings, the co;nf!tunity is to have five port- 
able buiMin(]S. in all likelihood all located 
u: the saiiie general area, none of them supplied 
/Mth r;jf:niru| water or indoor toilets, and col- 
iectivelv di-'inishing the already small play- 
ivci'ind \p u;e. 

n(? genLM'al ti-,e<si' fi of the Study Group 
•■jw^n ; for table buildings is aimed primarily to- 
v;a!'.; "0 iiotai.hed classroom kind of arrangement 



poS'". i!>!y i'!!' nr. ;f:ij'M)f r.iilni t-rililM'", 

w*iii. h (iir/.. -.'''I VI' hii '' MM ^'r'r: r.f ^MM' unif'', . 

JUi^ A.C. MrC.J I / ri j, > I 1 .'.ili.'fh M.-t ) 

''oh'*;/ II; 'if M. ■ » u: ' '' .tr-r <iru)t> 

i 'it ■'fit. . 

This -I v«-r ion is t>.i-.f) tjf, ',h".' Uiltuwiri'i 

I ons i-lPtM t i on''. . Surh .u-rMr/icfi'-'M.t'; u'^'dlly pru- 

vM>' inforioi" .JcrninjU' 'tl i r lor; . Iney liCk roiirmn 

•.t.,jff, 'in liuitter- fuA'^ thir>>i';, rirf orrjanize^l in 
the sr.hnol there is <i 'jredt -l^^i) inconven- 
ience ufjl e'l S'jnt. trMvel tu>!ween ouildinrjs- 
Supervi inn of t.he S'.:honI in jny effective 
sense by the pr-inc. ipa! >l'ffivu1t. This 
kind of arr "inrp'i'ie'U len<l^ tin -i ; r- nf inipee- 
m,-jnence v^hi'-h dees nothing '.n encl)^jr^u)e fh{» 
te-jchinq statr' to r-rf-i i fi j 'jchoo! fof tiny 
lenfjth ot Lifiie. Nor- dfU'S i ■. ifi'pi*i"".s the locdl 
community with the ( 'uni!! i tinen^- .-/hi i n the larqer* 
soci>"-ry nrs I'ade to pubi r ^li 'ition. 

The S-ii<1y nr'''Hjp ■lof;", not S'lCKjest thrit 
po^t^^h]e tuiilJin'jS ti''^* c ,i Dpr'Opr i n te . 
Where only nn^ or r.wf< 
Mv! pdrt i . . !•■ 1 ■/ wh^r * 
' r.:!tinun i ty i s i n s'-''ie mI 

I ! f. "en.t t i ve 'n.i / av n . - I*' 'inse Cr-eek, 
f-lffws • ' s (. tv.i' M)-\ /• J ; i 7 'My {v> i /a!'; 
o f t h . 



■ ■-leiMs ti rf? ff.HiLj i red . 
*)e)"i'!'ine-i(:e of th** 
'■''], no .*e ^ ""ijril e 



o* :h. 



•■...) >'•■■'■. . i" ,'■ .e^ lilt' 
. ■ .d" ■> ' -.1 '-itin • » it].- . 
•>: : - !r!d j> • " i:. 
'.. ! ' t ... . ■ - • 
w'? ' ■.f^-f- » t I. : ' • I 

a- ! L li-. .1^ ' i 



■ ! : <;<]\ ] n 'ioi ■ ' i r : 

1. :\ i ( '1 

■ * ; 'MM I ,1 n> ; i 1 .t »■ , 
t f . i'.' ill/ i o ■ 

I ' ! . i" stuf.ep' 



I • nd 'd , ^'fi , { .-li, ' 1 :it' . 
!'•>'■'] '}v. 1 t Sfvei-.' I y ) ■ 



;: ! .li (' I : tI y ;t . h",/*'V<'r , 'J 1 

|'f»'\',rd v;i ^.h t h 
t . ' i rv .irpor.) tf 
t r(>ed oi;i tt> a r:ev/ un i f -diirh tf'ilv ■.^••'^f^p- 

ne».M!^, ;)f t?;o \- ^ hn\ . ]}■>)■(> are d i * ♦ i ,. ,> 1 l 
in iLi'irxj perfn.irient ; 1 1 l"^*' ri*. o!' w<«l!". !■' 
rr\i)^', to t)!j 1 Id i n'!^, r-ut :Oanr-.''d to cir*- .1 
jn.s r rijr t i "n , ! fi on;' h 
S'd [.^v tfH- ^tudy I't'CMip. th«» 



1 tH->ier , |)eriTi{irj*nt- . 
uons tr'ue t ion i nspe^ 
nev/ WflShr lo..' se'' I - ' 
por'tabl es tu wr< . • ', 



tile t. 



,. ", separated t ) 
vei . f tiudieo f t ; f-r: : ■ y 
to per'iMi t rjayl i'/ ' t^roucjh the rr\K^s " *:he 
(;(frners. In ar.other construction roof lea' 
fiijve developed in less tnm a ye.u' after ^.o'I'dI el. ion 

The officer chiefly responsible fi-- .'^^lop- 
TTj and carr'y'-' ; throuf)h these arrafrioiiients iS no 
lonqoc with t'^e division. The Stuily '\\.\\.. ,.^ose:J 
that present start .'avo soi'^- fi i st) i v i fuj ito'.t ;d. ; s 
sor't of constri;c \ ; on . They concf^le :i1s(j t 
in rcirryintj pro„MN ts forward on a basis of p--?/- 
-iont f'lC labor and supervision with "^o di\-i'-ion 
supplyinc) the materials they rjot "out ot nai.d". 
Ivhi^e the Loon Lake project is a bit siriil.ir it 
is ex Ejected that there will he better plannin':]» 
better* foundation* and better controls. Th^re 
is entailed in this case the moving of a portable 
;jnit from East Smoky School Division, obtained 
at nini'nal cost at^d altho ^qh expensi to "'ove. 
prntiably an i*;''iedijte econoniy. Never t he li 
is ?.ti1l ' i onabl e that tfiere v/i M t'o a looi, 
ranqe profit, and suitability, to ■ 'f, 
vh i s f. ii' . ons t r-uc t ion . 

•''■oti;: iv t'l* ireatest rest-rva t, i .''i abf wt ' 
,1 • .' • ] i'-'a ■ 1 Id i O'i-, I r : 'la r t 'ufv vil '> ■■ ■. ■■ ■■ 

■'vt": . . i ittf '/';r'!nrp /^-f-'S U; ' ' ' - • 

-■r-'.. ' ;r.-ch ti'-»' -'►M-y ji'*o.'<U .^-'r VI ;•• 

. T' , » ■ . : ve to prov 10'' . Ar , -"^'i;, .■ ■ . ' r 
• "(^ ., ')', ' fij.; t lOM . i * f;dp-'d • ■■ 



Ir -".iSt r, . r':'d . 



oO 



ERIC 



iM ' . Ml tr-, -1' '.f ni<- 1 MM ) .\ 1 1 'lorM.fi Kind 'jlIu'oIs shouWl be sue- 

' ' ' jM' 11 '111 I i[i,'.i. with jtilitirs (ind (i(:({?ptdb)o sdnit.afv 

ii : ":.ti)!-, it.»' ' i)r [n,a,fi .)f » i ij'.illi(?s. Imp/ sliD'.ihJ bo (Mjuippoi.! to of f i' irj- 

'■]■,,-,■,,■. .iii'iti' ■ M'h L i(/r)>; . f.r'ijt: t i on \t\ f)cc:o?M(Ui(:e with LUJM'icu luin <i:k1 todcn 

irit) oroijr'ditis i'fn:(.)iMiiion(lod olsowhoro in t.his ropOft 
'!•■ Vri/ .u'|jf,r. , l.r;.if. the toMov/- iht'y shouUI tio supplied with «idoc)uate storMtjO 

|t (,tMM) u> int:ipl»}', 'itiiJf' iinv t(it,ii»'i' con- '.p.ho, ot whirh i-^nl.Uf'd r^chools havp -i sf)('c i<H 

.' 'rifDiiI mn 1 d 1 fi'j'', if) ijor'tlil-iDd : need dui,.* to tho i fif'r"equeiu:y of del i vltIlT) . It 

. fiiqhiy desirablf? that there be :s m:ich 
' ■ H.? iri iLf t'p' ''^ liii ■ 'i ttitidfjrd i za t ion tr> possible ol triciil and 

■ ■ 'I '- Mi pr- ^i.iini) r.u^.,'. ! .'>,H!d il)inij fittings, (jumps and furnaces, to ex- 
in 'J T-.ni iin,) . Tn».' 'j^*''>' i'^'i'.'^n l isolaf. ion, pi.'ditc iiifnnteD.nice and repair. 

■ :,\ ! ,t , -.,1' ? 1 ! • ! f ?M,JvS,[)orl , t.hi' d i r - 

ftt.>, ;)r r,r I'l .pur t.a' it.'i .nul the Kuk t>i If is the \/iov/ of tho Study Group that much 

■i*i,,n V)i- < -nt.r-,).:: , mi pjr^f. < ! wort r't^inuins to bo dono in school bui'dinqs if 

'I :'.iM.' If Mu.'v M.d)l f rr ' j'j, I on 'Jor t.n I .J nd . In '"^oino coinmuni ties it is merely a 

Ml f ,N)rf,fii<!:i 1 :oi.; ..ifi ; ' » . . '1 (jo matter oi uporadiruj existinfj facilities to a 

satisfactory level. In other coifununi ties tot.^1 
r<.S' ' aceiiient of existing facilities is r'-'.ired. 
' Arty 'Mioft-MJ ts M iU'iiity of oi'hiirKil In the former situation there may be little, if 

? ' Jfi nt.' ■.»'rt,iui '. .) ue rr»tU'i,tt}d in an., Opportunity to witegrate other government 

}f M.f." >t 1 n ti'fi.iru.f , W.'t iloiif.' r.'io services ot non-educational nature into the exist- 

t.;i"f'. II'- i f! . -.VMri Mv rv.; ^ht.• iscrs of > mi* uiij school plaint. In some coimiiuni ties , however, 

Vi .''(i'T ifMi'.-' .M'"* mOi V /t.Mi's; there is still a possibility of opportunity to 

hons-' iindor one roof r^ll social se»vice> provided 
. M*i ,'iorLNl.tnd shouf ; to trie coiiimunity hv oovernnient and quas i -govnrn- 

pi; M"-* ,';>*'M . .Mun . f 1 f's . inont .i:'-i-.ies. Such opportunities should be 

'■'r,.^ r.ru ',..'1(11,, ,, ;,fii' ufuy i nvos 1. 1 qa :.od before individual actions preclude 

>i i J ."I i MM Ly -iri j 1*^. •Jt'Si':<o J 'id the:n. 
■■ ■ » : ut.' : ( '(I, * 'i f f '^N^i I riiirr to i ' r I 

■ -' •■■ (.* w" ',11 ^:f(r-' litf'of.'i' Tfie Study Group recommend'-, that the Deparf- 
: .' . I'ljij-tr- ,.Mid nf its coiii- 'oni ot r.duc.-it i on convene a c;. ''littee for t 'in 

.M .ri;,Mf .:rii,;,'i j f.vM a Im;'i:- '.M'poso of discussing the feasibility, and the 

M '■• '-'-f iT, ;ty . ^!-'M 0 ii id fn<j . , :, ' ^rocou^ires rinpro; r i^ite tho'^'^fn. of havinq com- 

' ' '1 ■ Ml,.-:::... M-vic^r. = , -i'U-(]i,n t ;m fuvd f .ic T i i ' i ^'S tM-f;r:ted Ml sof'ie of Northland' 

' I, . t . , MMit.M M}i!i!i.iri 1 1 i . . "his coi:'i:ittee should be repre- 
♦ . ..■v.'ii»'f ^ ••. 'r . r»; •!, t .OfM.itive iJorthlaod, the Oepirtment of Houston 

■'. ' • ..-^ (M M.;; M ; ■.■,M, M.- in! (..hlic Works, the uepar tjiient o- Social Service 

! » ■ '.'^^^ -li'- . r-r vv'-.-< -jnd Corinufiity Health, tfie Department of Advanced 

• It. a*' .'M'. ' »'iM "a fM nr, r.:!iCdtion, 'Mio i)f;,:irtiiiont of Recreation, Parks 

't-Tj ; li' irir.f; i.it' m' m);! Wildlir-, and the Depart men t of Tnerriy and 

' ' ■■ '.(M't - ' . ci.' h con* : *,:t * ] k'osoiirres , 'IS ft.'ouired and pertinen' in 

. ■ ' M C.Mr ijrifif'r\ t..i r.c 1 '1 ; i c v ■t:iati'm, and dov o cieficy th.jt, nM Cht 

.ic;- ■ ■ ,'m' . M> od'.>. -I f lof) . c 1 ■. " I I'oipvance to a (i.Mtirul ar case. 

M 1 . ■ • ' i "CC M 1 j.-MV'C'lS ) ? .' }U 

. .c :-i' . M ,p.*' iM whi. (1 .ii.r,' Thp tudy dr^ou: •"■es some distinct jCV'!: — 

y ■ ■■' ■• . .;MMi!!i'. oi!* M'iMrrj',;. '..j-ies if. ttio prov'sjtjfi i, r a co;iil.iinpd facility, 



r • • . . ' I' I . ' : : r ; M t lul . - I , - /n:i - |(l t'.: i Ul'! f. I 11* 1 (in 

' r o'l f M. ■ .. , . ' . ' J t . ■ , i , i . ' I, ! I ')!',.. '11.11 ! t;.i i M I n I ..!)■, t 111 )-f'V»»r" I '.1 

. ; ;•• , ■ I I) i( 1 .'),,* ' / ' ' ■ ; , '' . t . ; ') ? (M ('ilt,r (• v; i t t re ' t'ln 1 c't? 

Vii J * ; • .1' i •.. ■ . ' ,^ ' U'lf ••,'<".'' ' ^ f' ' ■ 'i * 'If ,M'n ; I nm of m h"r: | I lu i 1 (I i f | V 

r. ^ ■•• . • II" ■ . • f'.r^M' 'rutn! 1!].! is ftot ! i kt* (iU'-r i iir i 1. 1 ons in 

■ <fi. \ t-Mt ! J .in.j thr- r'f"tulin- lniiMifi*; '|f^,int"'> 

■ 'i."T 1 Ml. r. M',iM.«r [.nrtion of ui'd i inn'v tiuilJ- 

'.'(■■*■ ' ■ , ' \ I ' ' I' M'l (M-.t w 'iorthi'ind (.liiin pl'j'whcrf'. Tftis 

i',;fi, i.h I <ifnl lo '("Irf I ''ni!;/ t.iii* t f(l')r(j I '..u'y 

-il'»'f : !. 1 uh'i 1 I t, ■, tMa I ^y^t.(^!:;, 

! .' I . ' i t fur t ! I, ID'. 1 ri'i 

-.i.nunl .;:.(■.'. ; tifi t.^u' pit" ts-- :rit' .uqq(^S T. i Of) liuUll' (MI'-l.tM ' hti ti t^O 

"li.jr i-T.' •! / ,. if( oh ^ 1', ! u>ri lo 'ii^;nrt,;iu'nt of f'ri(i>,iri() <\tK\ I'tiblit Work's be rop- 

'.ifjiVi'lc .1 ! i'.i' ' (It ' .■ r-n;,or^f: (.>r t^r prf)("i'>('il fi' ■ i.tn'I schonl t)Lji](J- 

.n,r[ju-,f', :f!>l ',1 .' ' ■ w'' ,,:'-h lo Mi'i LPi-riii t. *"r»p was ■^:.k1<* t cm' >• ■ r"eas(ni5 . The 

(■■•;, rove * ' ' : ;■■•-■! i f; sfiiMirl fu'fi^il p ft .:,] ('!"■.. cf '.i,hnoI ' .■ . t r"ii^ t i On in 

I'l '.o .! * ; ■ ■■ • ■[:•■'■.<■ ■! ■ ■ :.i t ' iM.'oph' wfii' M(H'',h(*rn crm^iMun ; ? i e''. fiUd^M-""' t tfl.it *Jort.h 1 and 

will :)o»; •'• ' • ■ - ' . .>hu;ild liiakc -.^r oi iM ovail-ihle sources of 

r'.v[i^*?-r. i s". This d.'i- ^'''orU n^!'; cons iderahl e 

At * ;r''..'t.' '.•■irniarM ttMiw.. t.fi-' •'/p'^'r i ^'rii. e in (.on'> p. 1 1 m) vjriu'iS government 

>a<:;^.* ;.r < ; ; nr-<h[', .is htiiidinss thr'ouqlifn/ the north and can call upon 

•n,' of.nr'- .• '• ■ ■ J. [:i Al!M"-r.i. '.vitn r t]^^ ^r. / i ^' iinny r'osource people, 

:. 1 I"'; t.-, ; '.. .'.'i i.tiildirh; Tfje Second aruj .ore impnrtant reason is 

-livji-d -> , \ \ «! Mic r.af'£i.ir-d thf! '.^tvfdy LiroiJp t • Mevp'j th.; ;. serious con- 

"jjld'f's ' f V ■ >i rjici : Mund.-i 1 1 on ; ! di ■ f i ' : . n shciilfi i)e 0 1 voM to an arranqeinent 

rij-jr 1 ; : ■ - " ■ -."ii-j'.. hdwt.'vpf. whorehv trie DeDarti'^ent '.-jf Housinf) and Public 

t fil. t. ■ ■ : ■ ..■ ,■^li'f} t ■ ' rir'.inr*' './or-.^ v/O'ild assui^ie responsibility for the con- 

n.i;, ;ji;f • : ' ' td .iiVf-rtM! ty ' ru( t. i ''-n nt rie'v si.rivK); ficilit'RS and renova- 

: ■' . ' '■•i! Mm--. e'^r:. tin'i facilities. 1,; Manitnb.j ;ny 

■ ■ ' . . ■ : • . M';-; , ';o',js ; r} rr'i;nr.iei' )'\^ision are i:0!5s true to?d 

"i- "r 1 f •.. .v:r^-, ^ijd Hifr.'d ;v/fM' to Frontior on 

., t : 'i.'i.'i .r. ri.'iVM.'rn Sa s^ .! ? r hpwan the Duiid- 

. ■ ' ' . , I .■ • ' ' i," ■ , ; r'.! ' * ' Mi ' ! '♦^jsi !' ( ;:^(?n t 0 ! "iort hern 

: " • ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■:!; ^ , i! - ' ; tns , 1 I. O'l'iu U.i t i (./n wi t h i osa ' 

.•r;-" ! ■ , ■ - ., •■f f I n r . : ■• " ^ '■ ■ »'';..•: i ; nn.- . of t i i a 1 s . f i firi e-s a nd 

' . . • ■ , : > • '• ,1 . ■ 'i ; ■( .; i , '10 ' ; ' 'i' 'Jorthorn 'i^rj^oc] Hoard. 

• ' ' * ■ ■ ■ -ii'ifr: f»:<'v * ifi'j"':'.i': '■ 1'" »>'p'-^Te'' ^ ' i s fa/ to»' . 

' . ; ; ■ 1 * : . . jd /');■■ .'i: has h-id I'l : 'ratoiy 

■ • ' ; ■ ■ ■ h ' ♦ ' T! w j J h ( M" ^»s :jt / '-1 i n i st'»i' ''ou'- i nq 

■■•.-.!-■ ■. I i.:!.*-':t' ' . 'i y.'-r*'. nd .-,1 J'jf.'d to h<»Meve 

■■■ : ■ I'M * • 1 ! ' ■ :<■'■'. . ; f • I ■• . ' I r'l rv (•'^"'ent 



*.M(" t' w ri i n';iit f ic i ont dovol (i(/mr'nL of (jt'Dunds 

M H en. 1 1 |)ijrfK)SC»'i nf \.\\o '".chonl" 
'v \ ^ii'v;ij»M M . Tfn is dn <ifiM ript^ for 
!"Vf.'!')t<^'.i.'nf liy luCiil school oiiu'i i t,tco^» , pro- 
viti'vj tJi.it tht'v cm ()l)f..iifi some f undincj tor 

At i\u} Mine ot its firhil visi^ to Peace 
- ivcr- on Jur)(.' 11 tl)c Muily Group wos plo.Viod . 
lf',)rTi th-it Mm.' division had boon assiyned 
^ it>'.t intMl Mil!' of iiioney ondor the provincial 
.jnv = "-'V'.nf 's fViority finf)! oyinerit PrcKiram for 
:nt' id inipr-Qvinfi school fjroonds. This 

jr I'M onvis Kjes t.ho e-ipl oyinent. of local labor 
;f» ^h.. r,irryinq forwir: (jf the pr'ojects under- 
. In the Lasf^ of school grounds iuiprove- 
"nt. so'Mo heavy mdrhinory will be needed 
for- ♦v^rfh Dovin*] hut much can be done by manual 
] iiior-fonrinn . itistal lat ion of equipment and 
'ho Hke. It is hoped that there may eventually 
[)C improvf^'-:ent to some 20 to 25 scfiool grounds. 

The mruntpp.inco supervisor was already 
prol K'linar'ily en .,.'d in getting some projects 
in lint inn tfirouqh the appointing of local fore- 
ran, .jn ofiLMMtion adding greatly to his already 
TOO hf 1 /V 1o.td, 

Th^^ St'.jdy Group hopes V.^i fjood results 
.. 1 ' I rirhieved. Much supervision and direction 
..;M needod. It notes with some sorrow that 

\vj in sovf^r'a! c;o;:iMun i t ies other Such en- 
le.ivo»*5, sorn .v, s^'.tUirig rink*^, which had never 
■.'onr- fin^^.hr-'. h:id nover heen used, and which 
-.■-re 1 ] '-(M \y di; tor 1 • -ting. 

V- t'- ■ 'ilsf^. ^0 hdv^ i '".-jss 
.•t,: i this ■ with oro.n-^' heir; )"'p roved. 

• . in;ith{»r ■'Op Miom u(). Unless fence. 
'.r-'^ n red ^'r^v:^ t i't e to time, gross and weeds 
■;f , 0: 1 f'o j i p'v.cnt. -laintained, ^ho whole can 
/ 'i.'ip fi s(irr*v sight -'iOtiio and the 
. ■■ .■•}•] ^ - ,■ * '-.r ' ; v;;ist ed . 

' nti:.if" lii' shot'' be to tjrovrdi? 
• 0 ] ,ind sc hoo ] V, \t^' ■■ spac ious , 1 eve * . 
•oM->'^,t' ■ ooo] oro'ioc!, sorro;;rr.iod l:v : fence, 



Ifl ! ; : < V,! • • . > ' 

sno.i til !,»' idf , ; 1 f t' . 
I'l'l WIMM' 1 »,mI f ' ■ ! t I ; : t 

•■ III.' r or ' . I '! 
MJifftl life . W f!;i<,', ] i 

ill .HI .fidij I fl r »" '. ,v t ? 
• ••"•1 .1;. ici;', f. I' 1 

'Uiy f tj tur'tj .M'r .ift'|tTi» [if ■ 
I Of'Sf.f f •;') 1 ;■ \ ' ii 

'ha! \s)\<n/. ::'^-r;l'. • 

(jf i\ I'ui. n i ! f I . .)rh."} 
, ■..■iiiliitifi 1 [ V ii:i(tr'(; Vf.M:c'it. . 
slop'.' ot [. hi . '". ' uil y tm 
I Mfiy ' iniin i f. 1 1 If" 1 f 
'IffM.TM ) :ip 1 I f r ' ru| in ■ t. 



'.'..tt'. Tht? t(jtcii fUj(iit)or ol" re. i lie net-' s ir> some 
! 'i^it / -•; i A . i\ vf.»ry i oris iderablf operdtion. 



Mdrsv. pcr'/uips wo^'A^ mobile )umu t\'\-a ru- 

.'.'if.M t w ' -JM , , •'♦urt:. l.iM'l !', 'toi', sidtMut.'s h,iv(? t)(jon fitted with j closed [)Qrch 

I-'*' .ifiiiol. uj coiniDun? V K", wh»M'«» whicJi Ciin t)e used for stnratie and which servos 

»''Jv''ir.f .'.I'M 'jr- ,in/ tocMi of r'untL'd 'i!.<:ori- t;o qivL' .icid U. iofKi 1 protoctiori frnm wmd (ii)d snnw. 

"'■Mt''"' ! ■ r)vM ) Lit; I to ttMchnrT^. J\\rr*^ '((m^uk) usually Supplied byway of propLine, 

' • r <'t Ml), i.ifiiiii t lori ;MKj in Uic whicfi a 1 r.o suppli^'V. the school, tfiere boinq a 

' . hi* ;f»'. contr.irt with some supplier tu keep the tanks 

r'fplenisfiecK T u supplyinc) of fuel tD these 

' f 'lur r,', i ati'l t- hr,? , unh there be sorni i'-.lated cnrimun i t ies is very expensive but no 

Mn oxpectf.'d to Ci'Oct a ' ' i.Tna t i ve •••ists. Wood ab(j . ids in tfie area 

n;. .iwii dwt'Jiina. ^-wi-'r.!] r^MSuris mit)ht tie iri' nr; ttMc. ir school janitor, can be ex- 

tt'.'d .1. ^') vv/i/ f';i'i 1. ■>(). th(-' predonunarit pectud to use wi^u fuel today, 
■'•le iri'} ^hat ;vv< tiMchers are likoly tn look 

i jrwa' ] t'-' a lofw; frrijrt; of ser-vice in a parti- Ibe divr.ion f i-'nishes the residence with 

r.iJar sf.hoal. fjuildinq (..O'W.s <u'e hi(<h. Thfi furnace, kitchen stoye, i'efr"'gerati , washing 

'mr'nt would bo a hTihly rioky one. Title machine, dryer, tables, chairs, beds, chester- 

■'■> I J.! r,()l JOS ill) le at urt^jont, in Green fields, dishes and other essentials, 
'■■>'•? which mo'..t 'In.'thl.ind sc'^^ols 1 lo. 

As may l)e expected, tiie quality of the re- 

rNrv.. M.iv*; ..'-Ml, )od r^re at tfMj present idences and furnishinqs, and thu ir condition, 

■- ij:!", a rcw fr n:n^.'r■^ wno .'wn tfieir own ^o.ry considerably from one to another depen<l- 

0^; ' ^«.)-»!. jr!;i '„rio/jse lo Iiv- in thLMii. Ihcv inq upon age, size, care by occupants, and 

■f ' >' w M/i* itMi' i;. i ^;(': Mil V pi ild up aJi extent and recency of serviJ incj and mairitenance 

;f/ irt I pr?r- , MO > ^ ii'M . ['It' dlVi:ilUf: 

'■■ /J >L ''ii:. I'uipj' fi 1 .1'l '.■r{\ It / f:(.- Thf' hotj^inq is Subsidized, i,e, althoua^": t'li^. 

■ ■ <■ ' 'I'. i:eachers pay rent it does not fully cover the 

cost of provision and give a return on tlie invest- 

f^^r ■■^:.iS')ns whi'ii .VL'.'-e :ir?nt. Utilities are supplied within the rental 

■•It . ■'■>■ '< 1 , i V , It l!r) tir«;, .ml vrn, n packaqe. As indicated above, fuel, propane or 

■ ' !'■["•• I '.' ' fr.-. . >MS atfeiiiptC'-! rti 1 . is expensive to supply. If eacn tenant 

i \)h^u■\.^ .; : ' leacficrs ch'^-M/ to pay his own, t>ie cost would deter hir 

■ . ;■- ' 1 i 1 hn!:;«> , ^rU''",p fron 1 i v ! HO , Or contifujinq to live, in tlie com- 

■ .'i- • ! i ■ n^rir if, !.m: ' .riitv whosf '■.choejl he S(?rv'';:, . furoiture has 

" ■ ■< ' ' ' ■ '! ' w!/ r. -ire privai'.'iy i-e suppl i ''.'(] . '-'ovinq pcr'sonal (^"^"fects in and 

: ros I vl'Vi 1 1 a 1 f-'Mil*.'?' ir Oij* o t*-:*; T'l'iuP 1 1 i OS , or many of tner,, is 

«)!'!'■■ r • fl-a-r's! I (, . f.i)iy/i . .i^r} : ' r; >fi i t; i ^ . 

■ * ■ , . 'n-'/ I? ■' :.i ; ' V >. od ;!p ? o '.(jnie 

■ \-.-'-- ri'-; ".■^•."'r ' rind -i^'o 'up- r"i-oi'' tip'-e to ti'^e tfierc is an n^niStinent 

■ /'< I ■ . ;i i',t"'> pr»»f .'^r if.'ifcd ;<;!v,ar.'l'. of rent,;! r.ites as costs, and salaric, 

r '• - ; -'i ;)'.>'"-. in en t ' oiind * V iofr. *"iS»N ';ntir.e has been served of the possibility 

•■4 . • .'- • J -.or-^ Vindard t. vpo . "i an iricrf\'!^e effective in 197^^), The 

V : : ■ ■ t'v.v '-riPi;-' 'tomes dre tn t^»-' ■■f/(; '';(•• ' Mio tlivisior) in this respect is to 

■■\ i^^M '*- Vi the rVS-/^! b^.hool '■-it.'"'' t^^fore It:, "each(M'-Boa rd Advisory 
' '^^"^ in::'''i'>e in tea>-.fiirKi t , ,) •irftu;.' w..os<* I'lPi-ipers are ri' mated 



rr.) 



■If.-"', no! "'/'■' ' • t I • ■ ' 

Ml,. ; f r > ,\\r. •• \' *'.]•■■' ' ' ' 

t\\v r).jr".H p.l t t.cfr- : •. f .;r * v< , . H,i it '■.);■!■ 

(!io!) i If' ^!)F-'»". t, ' ■ |j i j( ■ ■! . i '^' ; .1 . V, - : > ' 
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I. There should be more frequent ey.din- 
! ration ,ind ^it tent ion fn ros{)ect of maintenance. 

?. Residences are too close toqetlier. 
It mus^ he l^ept in mind that the school comiiiiiriity 
fs Irirqely a closed coiiinunity. Teachers are 
toqether throughout the day. Social activities, 
if pursued, must be largely with one another, 
but some privacy is desired. 

A couple of voices urged the removal of 
residences away from the school grounds to still 
further lessen the sense of being tied to 
school and school staff twenty-four hours a day. 
ft is doubted that this is n common feeling, 
having regard to the contrary considerations. 

1. Too limited attention is given to 
factors of an aesthetic nature, or combined 
aesthetic and useful, for example: 

a) properly constructed roadways in and 
out of housing groups, and individual homes; 

b) sidewalks, -too much mu(\ to traverse; 

c) fenced properties, with fences that 
are not only serviceable but also decorative; 

d) landscaping, including shrubs and 
flower beds. The latter should be minimal 
considering that the teachers in the spring 
will MOt be there 'during the summer and may not 
be there in the fall. The question, perhaps, 
really is as to whether the division should 
assume some responsibility for custodial care 
of such beds, including sofiie at the school 
itself, as is frequently done in respect of 
public buildinos, hospitals and the like. 

An incoming teacher would be heartened to 
arrive and find attractive surroundings; 

attachment of porches, to mobile homes 
w(. , in some instances leaves much to be de- 



sired resulting in a shacky appearance. No doubt 
some of th'- arises from the employment of re- 
latively unskilled labor but the result is not 
conducive to sense of pride on the part of the 
occupants. The same often applies to the skirt- 
ing of the units, sidewalks and other instala- 
tions. . 

4. Teachers forced to live together. The 
division has a dileimia in this matter. In gen- 
eral, it expects to have double occupancy of a 
unit. There is no problem when husband and 
wife both teach in the school or a married 
teacher and family live in a unit. The division 
seeks to find, and is happy to find, such persons. 
Problems arise when two single persons are em- 
ployed and must share a unit. The number of 
occasions in which full compatibility results 
when total strangers are required to occupy the 
same unit must be small. True, each has his 
own bedroom, but otherwise there is joint use 
and the necessity of cooperative living. 

The opportunities for clash are many, dif- 
ferences in age, in temperament, in habits of 
many sorts, in attitude towards level of spend- 
ing for food, in concepts of cleanliness and 
order, in degrees of talkativeness and reticence, 
in kinds of music enjoyed. The list is endless. 

The Study Group encountered, by observation 
or volunteered information, cases of profound 
imcompatibil ity of joint, occupants. These per- 
sons stated that they could not endure another 
year of their current arrangements. "Either he 
(she) or I must go." 

It may be observed further that the neces- 
sity of sharing a residence limits the division's 
choice in* recruiting. If a male or female 
teacher has already been engaged, another of 
like sex must be found to complete the housing 
complement. No doubt this is also a factor in 
the division's practice of deferring actual 
assignments to schools until very late in the 
summer. Teachers must not only be placed 
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iipproprifite to tf?acf)ifui posts hut. c»l*»o as to 
residences . 

The desirable ch.iiicies or iffprovcfionts to l»o 
implemented in an j'^condifiq order of mKe^ssit.y, 
and financial fOdSibiUiy, would !^e<"n to bo: 

1. Improved inspection and niaintennnce of 
residences, includinq more Frefjuent visits by 
artisan or handyman per<;onneK This combines 
with a similar recommendation regarding schools; 

2. Serious attention to grounds, roadways, 
sidewalks, fences and general landscaping; 

3. Attention to skirting, porches and any 
other ancillary attachments to insure that they 
are aesthetic as well as useful; 

4. The provision of personal units for 
teachers without spouses; 

5. The gradual replacement of mobile 
units, whicfi will always have a sort of built- 
in psychological effect of impermanence about" 
them, by homes of more traditional style, whether 
prefabricated or built in site, properly painted, 
and aesthetically set in o planned situation. 

Log exteriors have been suggested but the Study 
Group has no strong views on this architectural 
aspect. 

At Rae-Edzo the Study Group observed the 
residences occupied by teachers including style, 
location and setting. Tfie memt)ers were enter- 
tained in one of them. In total the effect 
was a quite favorable one. Strictly speaking 
the houses .nre not teachers' residences. They 
are rented from the local housing association. 
They are considerably dispersed and are much 
more attractive than those available to North- 
land teachers. Teacfiers and native families 
are interspersed. 

The effecting of such an arrangement 
would require much more than action on the 
part of a school authority such as Northland 



since there is much broader community ami 
<jOvernr'ontal involvement. The essential point 
is that 0 superior form of housing is available 
to teachers. Rae-Fdzo has a relatively stable 
teaching staff. Good attractive housing may 
we! 1 be a factor. 

In this respect, mention is again made of 
the very attr'active installations of the Forestry 
Service, and of the residence group at one of 
the Indian Affairs schools visited. 

The Study Group is aware t^" " the division 
has had its problems with some teachers, and 
perhaps especially in relation to the leaving 
of residences in an unhappy and unprotected 
state at the end of the school year. This 
charge must not be directed towards all teachers. 
Again no solution is in evidence but, 

a) If principals had a greater continuity 
of service, their availability and influence 
would be a counteracting factor; 

b) If more teachers were returning there 
would be fewer occasions of irresponsibility; 

c) If teachers' attitudes towards the 
division were more positive, more one of belong- 
ing, or of having belonged, their behavior 

at the time of leaving would surely be more 
favorable and less irresponsible. 

It is reitereated that above all else, 
Northland needs a better, and a more permanent 
teaching staff. Improved housing can make an 
important contribution to this. 
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CflAI'TL-R TIIIRTn-N 

Mil i ritcn<)f}ce 

Thf?re WfiS no subject JibouL which tho to/inh- 
iruj stciffs of the schools spoke more frequently 
unci more vehemently than that of the maintenance 
of school bu i Id incjs , teachers' residences and 
school qrounHs. There is no question but that 
deficiencies in this depnrtMient are a significant 
foe tor in the disaffection ond frustration 
pattern found to exist among such a large part 
of the teaching staff. Teachers vary greatly 
in their degrees of tolerance. Many accept 
that there are factors inherent in the situation, 
distance, isolation, that make it ditrj.':ult for 
good service to be rendered. Even when this is 
the case, however, poor maintenance becomes a 
factor in the total set of considerations which 
a teacher weighs when deciding whether to re- 
main for a second, "or further year on the staff. 

The complaints of the teachers were chiefly 
these: 

1. That there is little regular mainten- 
ance, i.e. periodic visits to the schools by 
maintenance personnel to assess needs, and 

to attend to matters, large and small, windows, 
door catches, hooks, sidewalk boards, leaking 
plumbing, fallen fences, window blinds, needed 
shelves, the host of on-going needs of a build- 
ing that is in constant use; 

2. That maintenance is largely on a crisis 
basis, i.e. that someone comes only when there 

is a serious problem, a failure of the power 
plant, a failure of the furnace, a clogging of 
the sewer system, a leaking roof; 

3. That requests for attention to matters 
of a non-crisis n.^ture are met only after much 
delay or not at all; 

'1. That requests for service, whether by 
way of letter, or message left with someone at 
the divisional office, go unanswered with the 



principal having no knowledge as to whether 
his requr»st has been received, is under con- 
sideration, or can be expected to be met; 

5. Tlrat very expensive service calls are 
made by servicing agencies engaged by the divi- 
sion, often to perform a very simple, though 
perhaps very necessary, repair or adjustment. 

The Study Group from its own observations 
concluded that in large measure the complaints 
were justified, though prepared to accept that 
there is a tendency on the part of some people, 
including teachers, to complain and to exag- 
gerate. 

There were the outdoor toilets at Peerless 
Lake which were completely unusable and which 
had been so for months. The only toilet facility 
available to a two room school was the outdoor 
toilet in conjunction with the teachers' resi- 
dence which the teachers permitted the pupils, 
boys and girls, to use - a most unsatisfactory 
situation. The principal insisted that the mat- 
ter had been drawn to the division's attention 
on several occasions but that nothing was done. 

The situation referred to above was, in part, 
due to vandalism, itself deplorable, but some of 
this, regretably, has to be lived with. The 
teachers and pupils should not have had to 
suffer such lengthy consequences. 

In many schools roll -up blinds were in- 
operative, Venetian blinds hung at wry angles, 
sidewalk boards were loose or missing, locks 
and catches were inoperative, needed painting 
was not done, window glass was missing. Snow 
porches added to* teachers' residences were 
often poorly attached and in any event seemed to 
be erected without the slightest attention to 
aesthetics, giving an impression of shackiness 
hardly conductive to creating a sense of pride 
and of desire to stay on. Much the same could 
be said about the grounds about the teachers' 
residences which gave very little evidence of 
landscaping, in all, a place to live in some 
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tri.it diiririt) that ()eriod of time tliere was <» 
lii.k ot .lotitr'ol and an autonomy of opera f. tons 
thit wer'o not in the division's best interest. 
Thf situation t\p[)ears to have been rectified, 
and in tfie opifiion of tho Study (iroup will b(? 
fur t tier' improved if its recommendation rTjqai'dinq 
th<.' line [iKicenient of the ma i ntenaiu.(» d(?par't~ 
wwwt is fol lowed. 

Most of the above may appear to be netiative. 
Let it be said that it must be conceded that 
tfie serviciricj of many of Northland's schools 
is fraught with many built-in problems. There 
is the factor of distance, as described earlier. 
Many schools cannot be reached by r*oad, or, if 
they can, only at certain times and with diffi- 
culty and uncertainty. Coinnuni cation leaves 
ir;uch to be desired whether by phone or mail. 
Not a single school lies in a conmunity served 
by any complement of service agencies, mechanical, 
electrical, plumbing, construction. Hence any 
servicing fias to come from the outside, ofterj 
from far away, involving time and expense. Nor 
are there available in the cormiunities si\ 
rarit supplies of lumber, hardware, glass, p.'rr 
etc, all of which have to be brought in. 
Yet, not all is bleak, The Study Group was very 
favorably impressed by the condition of the school 
at Fort Chipewyan, although the grounds needed 
attention, The critical factor here appeared to 
be tfie caretaker, a man devoted to his school, 
proud of it, with some influence over pupils, 
and pei'haps even teachers, and competent and 
willing to do minor maintenance and repairs to 
the benefit of his school and the coffers of tlie 
division. Some other schools impressed the 
Group somewhat favorably also. Sometimes it 
was eviderit that a principal or teacfier had 
sof'H? facility with screw-driver and pliers --jrul 
did occasional servicing when defects offended 
his sense of the propriety of things. Thi'*,. 
however, cannot and should not be counted on (V. 
the norm. 

In this regard one cannot refrain fror; oh- 
servinf) that there were teachers at the other 
o^trene, those who had obviously not shovel l^'fi 
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I, ■ I t.l t f .; ■ ■■ 1 (|M 1 /. : • ( r 
rotjtlS. crh' I i.i. iM' un sh(; i VC^S . '11., I-Hk ;! 

• nfMr:u]t It) ufKhM tiinil , or to aticopr.. 

f'urhnps .^ipprupos or Lhe l.jiit. obb<.»rv.itinii 
II t!i(.iy saio fiwit d ruinibet* ot pr'lncipolo 
cillfMitMl to uviM worktfil. Most hfivu t(jil 
tOcif;hif]() lOiUii,, or' nearly iiO; they have the 
.idfuini!>tr.ition ot" d school iiaviiin itidny probh?! '^; 
th(»y (irt* the purt of CiH 1 diid of mfoiiiiation for' 
all sorts (if visitors, hirqyjy gover'nmenta 1 , 
to th€» connujnity; thoy stnjfjcjle with circuin- 
stonces and arraruionien ts not encountered in 
more norniril school siutcJtions. This is a 
'n.itter for anotfier chapter. 

Rf^vertinq to the matter of caretakers, in 
neneral the division's situation is a difficult 
one. Caretakers must be local residents who 
rail sorve their schools daily, either full or 
part-time, depending upon the size of scliool. 
It would normally be expected, as at fort 
Chipewyari, that the caretaker wou'id care foe 
simple repairs such as replacinq washers in 
Kaucets, u.Jttinq in a fencki post, repiacing a 
detective board in a sidewaU. Worth idiid's 
Janitors, in thii main, do iKi.-ie ^;^ T:ra.'r.r- r.^inqs. 
Ihey sweep art.i do I united cit?aiiiit"i whi(:n seems 
to be the range of their coinpetr.-nce or their 
interest. Many are not tool or ma intenance 
oriented. Many are women, wiiich usually means 
ovon facility with tools. Wi Lh occas ional 

ex:,optiuns they are reported to be reliable to 
the e\tent of tneir perceived fijnctions. 

Eventijany, especially as nioro native young 
people pass throii-ih school; such as tf»o A.V.C. 
sr.hooi at Groii.^rd. r.horo :'uiy be more competent 
people about, although one may speculate 
as to whether, havinq prepared as mechanics or 
other kinds of artisans, ^.^oy will bo interested 
in SfM'vinc} as caretaker's, especially of small 
schools 

■■or the foreseeable ruturo Nortliland ^*in 



.'AH^Jut, to huvc many jaiiitoi's or j.iinUiial {.oinpe- 
vC(K.ij »» I in ml that uiiphes rur preventivi. 
'iii I n tc/iance anu ijunera I serv i c i fMj . 

wriat about instructional anu upui'aciinc) pro- 
jraitis tor school caretakers? The idou is appeal- 
ing. Actually Northland has tried it. Mere 
afjain tfie inherent circumstance of North land tend 
io <iinimi2e the results. Many do not wish to be 
far away from home for what seems like a long 
period of time. Turnover of janitorial staff 
:i)eans that benefit is quickly lost. A non- 
iiiechanical person cannot become instantly 
mechanical. The Group favors such courses to 
the extent that useful participation can be fore- 
seen, but is of the view that on-the-spot help 
from the maintenance staff may, for the time 
being, be more effective. Some program in , 
this respect should be implemented and dili- 
gently pursued. 

At the time that the Study Group began 
its operations and for some months thereafter, 
the maintenance staff of the division comprised 
two people. The Supervisor of Maintenance was 
responsible, reporting to the board through the 
chairman, for building programs, provision 
of facilities, both school and residential, aU 
naintenance, including water and sewer (all 
'jnder very difficult circumstances), power plants 
where operated, procuring and servic.ng o( major 
equipment, the oversight of the school busing 
program- vehicles, operators, contractors and 
routes, -and perhaps other incidential tasks. 

In the opinion of the Study Group, re- 
gardless of the competence of a person employed 
for this function, the total task is an impos- 
sible one for one person to administer and wO 
direct. It must be kept in mind that Northland 
has thirty schools, not the six to ten charac- 
teristic of the ordinary school division, and 
these subject to the handicaps so often re- 
ferred to herein. This officer must be but- 
tressed by competent staff to whom specific func- 
tions can be delegated. He cannot give service 
to the schools if he, or someone on his behalf, 
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plonniivj arid t,o Loimiutii' jii .t. fi-o": Mk) ■.^Jiooi.., 
II lie ifi r'orisLjnt 1 y ,iw,jy ho-:: i.Jii'iii ir . . 

qnthcroU, of the' riaL'ir>.? of >i co:np(!» (vit. h uulyiiMn. 
He had beeri with tht,' divi":.rtn v.oine yoars <iiul 
wdS hiqhly thoihifit of\ 'ie :.^;rvfd, in p'lrU j'^ 
{1 V I ^. i t.or to '■lifiools tn UM f ^ ' ' mcpHs, mrl .v; 
fin .j'.tu.il on-site workinjn «.:(^'ect tnq , or iupei-' 
visifuj or .irrdrnjincj work tioiiu], or to l>t\ done. 

Our inn t^ie course uf the year ther'e was 
appointed a jim iritericirrce f:i<ri to serve bjliool:. in 
the i''7T?edidte area of Wabisca-lX^Ti-ira is, !M5 
capacities* and Icijal aw t!i(^r'i ty , to attend to 
sophisticated uquiptrent art.: lii'iited l"jt favor- 
able reports were hcrird o- fiis work. 

The division has very iii'iited shop and 
equ ipment fac i 1 i ties . 

It is fMear fy-nw i^'o {it'iv*"^ that the divi- 
sion inust rely ali'^ost e>clus ivtJly on I'Minton- 
ance assist Mice froni two sources: 

a ) 1 oca 1 i y recru i t^vi c.i sua 1 he 1 p ; 

b) tradesn^en, or busifU'Sses emplryinq 
tradesmen, in the sov^Jral tuwns wUInn the 
qener a 1 d rea oft he d i v i s i on . 

The division 'na s i n s L i t ii tod .i po I i cy to 
the effect thai whenever po>sil)le lornl labor 
shall be emnloyed. I'h.is po^u / lias two recom- 
mends ti oris » If lof.'il ] ^t^or : .v\ bo on'j.jqed nil 
that is involved is the cnst of titne worthed. 
Th<?rp is no pvnensp invo'v^'! *^or travel, or 
travel tl'ne. Perharis n^-'re i.^'()Ortant i that 
opoor-tunity '^.^r^ wor- ^s [■•-<wid'.^d for- [''••'^snns 
for whom work o;.'p':'" t'.'n i * i ps ir^^ "'iri'i i". I~r 'r)q- 
i n q -1 bit 0 f i n c ; )!'^e n c;' ■ ^ - ! i v i r ! u a i nci t o 
the co'TiT.unity. 

This |.»n1ir:v is not withnut its w»;Mf nes'w.'' : 



,1 ) In tfip >'■ ) ■" t ';.» !,.■■! -ions .iva I Idbl e , 
J--. }\.\'\ \u ' ;^ (),•) In f " I ! ; :; ■ ■ n!,''' t ion wi th 
j.wiitorril ^tdt't''.v .tc" n^' ^•-.■linod in arf.''i.\n 
.i-it!- .mJ i».MU p I an ;'nlv t ' r«»cMJiti»d to do 
fnlativ(?ly low levnl .\ n;n ,we t:hoy. In the 

"•1H1, iiu!;sf»'-,'-.nd o'' ■< \Miit'.' I oMipIiH''- of tools 
to pi>rr,;«ri t i'MV, -Jill nr nvety; 

0) Miteria;'. w^f\f: liiijht ho required to 
Jt»a] with 1 si tint inn .hp not av<H Idflo in the 
cc[!i»'Hin i ty . *^f)menn(j >nn';t (U tnrmine wfiat is 
ru'ednd ,ind nrranqe for it hn hrouoht 1n; 

c) A considpp ihlf b^irden is placed on the 
princif)nl of the S'.^m 1 to take some part in the 
decisions as to what lias to be done, to find 
someo!^i:? to do it, to decide wirotfier the work has 
been satisfactory coniplotod, and to take care 
of the necessary voucher ir)<) , including serving 
as tine -keeper, so tfuit the v/orker may be paid. 

In this last regard the Study Group heard 
more than once of the problem of payment. It 
is only natural th.U. upon completion of his 
wot'k the worker looks for iriimodiate, or near 
immediate pay. Accountinq piMctice, however, 
re'iuires pro['er records, vonchering, approval 
of accounts, and issuinq of cheques. Having 
reqard to the infrequency of mail in and out 
of many communities, and the office processes 
involved threo weeks or more may elapse before 
the wnrker gets his money. This is not con- 
ducive to ijood relations or further involvement. 

No ready solution appoars for this problem. 
The following are possibi 1 i t ios . 

the schpino ^•■f' I,' h<:5ar'ds with some 
jurisd'ction and fin<m.- i M rr-ciources were to 
become effective Si;<'ie t^.'^^^e matters might 
he handled by them wi'r. <;hc';ijes being Issued 
on the spot, hy th*^ 1.',- \i'>c)(\. Thi" is fraught 
wit'^ its ov.ri weokn^s>p% :n rpspen^ efficiency 
and control, Dn*- 'J^iqh; ■.':.»:! be tried out in 
on-- '^r pioro of . r .: "■i-'ritirii es-. 

Trie school prior- ifci] 'nqht have some sort 
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nt 1- pn". ■ (• rtt , !n' )n 1 i)!-! »• 1 1;; i * < i.^* ... 
ir, I ifi i t.i' } riis • I Amv ' i)t I'l ^ .' I ',vl•,l^ it . 

Mttdft. If /^'iiilii iifii'(i'j* ,! f'ir tfn'f hintli n U'; 
tl)(! IT in< I v/ho .jlrMMcj/ ( oiiH^l.j ins Mm!, li.i ; 
Ml i!i.in> (? < t. f .ifn'"< ' . ,1 I I , ,;ri ft t >, t Uiir '.'(.it Uv 
i tM' <i itnod Priiu 1 , hiit it i'. wor t.fi :\ 

try. 

■.UC Sf.utly ^irc.ijp rfM oiin r< tin.' social nid 
j»'.:f>nonii i iidv.-if't.t'|i.'S ot" oiiiploynin loc^l tiflr. 
Bui t.h'Tt^ is DO solut ion to th(» M^ncrnl riifiifi- 
t.('n<tncr» proMnii from Itiis cliro- tion <U tho 
pr't-'sont Lino, If. hopes th.it in soine deqrcMj 
Uioro f()n continne to bo soino such eniplovinent. 
In MoncTsil pxc(?pt wtit?n fju 1 1 r- ( . ."jjotont fiorsons 

ht><:Mi idontifiod dnd s.it. isf.ic.tori ly »Mn- 
plo/od, it would soeiii l.li'it Inr.til l,i[)or t ,\\\ 
t.t»st. fn' used for l(ir(ier projects, such ns 
fnnc irKj. cdrried forward undOr' the su[)ervision 
of ,1 r((f:i;u?r.ont. forfMiiiin wt)o can oversee the 
v/ork, if.s (UJtilit.y and the dif»p.it:ch with which 
it is actorupn shed. 

The present other source or ind' intenanc.e 
service IS the jiriviile opercUor who works urK'or 
contrdct",, or at .in hourly r.ite. 'hose person; 
or businesse:. n-.jy t)e involv{?d to potnLinn, 
buildinq rep'.tirs, alterations or reriovcitiions, 
or in the crisis situations referred to at>ove 
when ther^.' is a to i lure of power, water, sewer, 
heat or other inmedi ately essefUial function. 

The division does not {in; it easy, at 
tiiMes, to recruit cr en(!-vie such assistance. 
Good artisans are scar'ce. [ie:;Mnd in rjo cMHjrn 
A i f •»• f t, -! , <i r i s i nq ! n pa r t on t: o f ; ■ i I s a nd s 
devt: Ic'p'nents , is hiofi. Costs art* correspondlruily 
high. Many Northlaofl jot ire uruittr'ac ti ve 
because of isolati'^ni, t-;,"e cnnsuoied away froni 
othrr wnrK lack of j.Oaces to live durinn 
o.yter».Ied jobs, ,u)d ot.iier hindrances, 

(t is readity understood that rh>rthland 
h,js r«nr fotjnd it Oisy, and fuis found it vf?rv 
ovpt-ri ^ .'p , to r.:ar''' J r^r* !"u) 1 } t''>;.nK..L' . 



fji?vert tu>less » soinethifu) bettor must be tUnu) 
ttian has :i'»'mi flone to prniserve property* to 
improve the aesth(?tics of schools atid school 
.!l<'s <tiid fisJcfitM' rc*s idtMices , and to crcsUe 
a t)el:ter rlinuitc* of ac:ceptabi 1 i ty ainorHj teachin(| 
st<iffs (.0 ontiance tfieir nior(jle. 

first tfitjre must b(j instituted a policy 
of recjul.ir inspect ioti and of [ireventive and 
of)-c|oin(| maintenance. The requisite of this 
is enough staff to make more frequent visits to 
school plants, to assess needs, to establish 
priorities and to let staffs and principals 
know that someone is interested, that attention 
is in prospect, 

As indicated above this function cannot be 
performed, for 30 Isolated schools, by an officer 
who also has the task of overseeing the total 
buildings, maintenance and busing operations, 
rtiis officer should spend almost all his time 
at headquarters, except for casual field visits 
in connection with major projects and such travel 
fjs may be required to meet with the School 
Buildings Board, architects, contractors, and 
others with whom consultations are necessary. 
While a knowledge of buildings and the trades 
is important the prime qualification must be a 
cap<icity to administer, to organize, to control » 
and to exercise good judgement. 

Wliether busing should remain a part of 
the work load of the person who may be titled 
Supervisor of Buildings and Maintenance is a 
question. It does not seem to fall logically 
-iovwhere else in the divisional structure. 
Problems and arrangements in connection therewith 
may well be dealt with by his staff at the time 
of visits to communities for other purposes. 
No recoimiendation is made for its transfer 
elsewhere, although this might well be done 
should there be. some reorganization of the 
responsibilities of head office personnel. 

The Supervisor requires to be supported by 
snn>etfiinq more than a single employee, the 
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t Ul t? P'fi ^ . i: f f In- Mil niii w 1 '(I IT .,f 1 I 

Ih<'r»' rM'i-;j , f '1 ()t' S(.i;rnrM^ '/,>:i>, >in tx i i'' c* <i 
'.ii|U»rv t .or' 'I'Hj ii'hlei l.r, I.M-Mnn, i-, fi>i (i • 
-ii)lv f r<;f» f.n v r. it •>< n-r^ 1 ■• ii.-f N".-. f M,tf» • i 

.ijlf.fM iri, .r,s<", /If , t •M»(>,1'. 'ir w-imM 

jI'.O |WM'fO)''ri ,.il.h.«f Mj|»f S0f>v Mri.ifil.M- 

'ichnnl"; .irw.j res uicnr^' . . .inyt.hirni Mi i> f'Mj iM " ! 

A ifiirfl person should ah.o Ix.' (i.trr of tn" 
lu.'.rdqiMr f,»*f fr,u; . H*- woiii 'l im' mor^' in t fu. 
iMf'.iro of .i foi i'tihui , .1 i))-irr. 1 npt^rMtoc, 
v/ho would -H.l.ijfjllY uin< r I Hi ,i t .-iffiool '^itj'., 
oiujfjqiiH) loci I lu»lp wfjori ihW.'. f'..ii: ifiifio 
work tioifio iJofU' hv priv.ilo opH/rri tors , 
(•;yp»vl j t i rn| Lho lu'ocuroi onr. ;jf I'Mt.to i .i! fjoiri'j 
in wiUi ,1 holof.'r or rwr, to .i.-Mimp 1 i ',ri t,i-,P. 

of niOit»'r--i U.' dtir.i f, -j ()f> . 

Whdf. tho -iboyo .n-'oonf'; h; is ffu. j n-.r-f • : mji 
of «j third pf^rson l)e^Wf'^•fl the i.wi; ut" f;f:«' l'^''^ ■ 
two uian est»it)l i';hriierit » Jiorot>/ rolif^vim: hhr^ 
supt'rvisor so f.hdt, he !'ii<iht bfconw? ,i mf)r>i 
eff'octivo (idniifn ^ t ra tor ku! plftnnt>r, trul ff ft iri-) 
th'j pr.Utiri! niot \fnr \o Im> -if-r-o rVf/ivc in 
rel ttioo to th(^ <Mrrvinf| f'.r'wird o<' .ii-.lu,tl pii- 
tiho-spot opcrjf. ; oo . 

Addni *'.t.f.»dl y , ifi fho 'jij'-t li ! md s i f -ij I'/fi 
t.hor«-* ;ri!ist be rnOS ' 'jor ihl t I .'v ' f> i 1 i ♦ / (-T* fM!v 

■" oo'.iiiP i rjq . Any ono i ^o-' 'Ofpf \>^<i\\ l>f' pfo- 
p.n't'Ml, .-it r.in-'S» fM jii.r'"*-!- fri,. f:,H(f;'ifv; 
nor-f.* I I r f-'or'.'O:! / m'w. ; ■, • *fii. othfr-. lo Un'' 

■^oc oh'.'VV't ^ I r;n fin! ; n ' Mpi.^fi r ! / ,.,.td» t,. 
f.ho - -oilv flro'.jo w.is fMi'T. : ■. i ' iiv 
or '",!rri^»cv i sor ;'(••<• '.cti-w ' Ih' 'o ..mIv 

r<i f fio t^x ^'\nr: ■ -i^* f ^ ^ < , < , ^ it; 

w -r. f " ^ . i i . it. I , * ' » ; s I ' • , ■ , , > ' 1 ' ; 



" ! ' ' o 1 y w.r. t imI, 

>i 1 1 in' hr soiito vein i t w.ls tatod 
' niMi I ho v-ip»o lolciidnnt of Scfiool'i, or* 
M . .r iff, yr'»it.^Hl .1 Si hool ho was drawn 
' ' . ' M .pf t u)">, Old cnnsij 1 t at ions about phy- 
. .!i !ii.-'.t MthM'S fn siinfi an oxta.MU; that h(? 
' M V !;.:■)■ t ho t.i'ui; ruoctioris of fiis 

?, lij' ii. ' irni ohst»r"vat ion and advico. 

■'♦'t '■r^ oci^ will he inado olsowfioro to t.ho 
wu.or'M»!,T! H!'is of finad office personnel, A 

i' Slid hor'o ,ilso. Under" existinc) struc- 
*h(' Snoor^v i sor of Maintenaiico has been 
-iOf rif fhiO' rxM^O'^tinq directly to the Chief 
! <p: it.jv" M^uor. \\v has operated witfi a high 
(loqrof.i 01 ind'»p'.'n(ifMice in r'ospect of ordering 
)nd rhi> iD.ikinci of financial conni tments. Since 
'I fho eofl it is the Secretary-Treasurer who 
')is hijd(iotary» accoiinti nq and general fiscal 
t; i I) i I M.y i.fiero is need for the financial 
' i^ st. of ni^i intonance operations to be more 
' l'>-.'My ir>frr|r\Uod with the total accounting 

f'S'.. Itiis would presumably be achieved if 
a » io'nt3osf3d in the cfiapter on Administrative 
■>trij''tio'r^ thp chief maintenance officer reported 
to ! -v^ '.^!r:>v.»t.(rry-Treasurer. If he should remain 
i . ul s t:intj .1I ly independent officer reporting 
to t^if' rhief e:<enitive orderMng» contracting, and 
vithftr i^ inci of expenditures should be processed 
r-i'Mirih or in liaison with the Secretary-Treasurer 
: sf iff. 

'h<'r»^ r iow ^s roar hod tho tnost difficult 
; ■ ■ * * Mi'^ iii.unte nance structure, one for which 
■M'vr-; I Irsirly omorqes, i,e, who should 
. r^rfoni: ! ho tradesmen functions of 
' I^Hfrtinq. fencing, electrical, plumb- 
: '(M'lrT; -oid other oroccsses. Should the 
. . t'l !!,r,'; i! , (»wn riows» or should it con- 
' ' '0 r'/iv on cinployinq hulp wherever it can 
's '1 iO^' 'itudy r,rorip, wfiose expertise in 

'iMor loave something to be desired, 

.'^ r i 'r ' jf i fr^ profjiom at soine length and has 
/. • 1 ; iMi tho divisional administration. 

11 V, Mio division sliould have a crew» 
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t)l . ^1 I'. II ' r|.M f • .,1 , i.'f ..r'^ ) I '■ I > if tfM 

•MW|,|(}.. in rH'ji,|,|r rMiul im V i < ) fi« I . A'htHf!,. 

t'l-Hi, j !' kmII, (Ml' ("Mt'M r . ,if, Sf,r'at<»f]i» [mirit^ 
.1 ■|f'>'>t. .t,-,«)f., flu.' t:iirr'r»nt, iir'» ,ih<M>- 
iienf .'It W<it>.?«.r(j . j"rl <»r TCil to .ihnvf', WOS hiMm) 

vtMt in ftiif .ir'i'.i. 

If tho KiUiM' idiM wen,? fn ho piif.uod wfuMf 
'■iU(.h |)»r'jnris 1)0 lo>:,Ui'.l if thuy could })o 
f'ound--(jr. PfMc.o f^ivor-. .it. (Unh l.tjvol. iit fort 
MrMtjrrMv. <U (lroij<ird or llioh PrMirio? No 
inrittor whMfo locit^d djsr.inros fjocoiiio iir(?«it;. 
Wh<i tokos on No;o (rook, or Cillinn l.d^f?. or 
Fli/<}botf>, nnd risfiifu) L.iko? Wh U .ibout 

'^iUporv i '".or of MniDton.inco who had r*f> 
centiv ioinod the division when (:his study was 
common ood , <ind who ceased to bo with thf? div/i- 
*";inn e-irly in 10/';. fovorod tho employment of 
crews » o-irh foinpr i s i riti some suth personnel as a 
t .irpenter, and electrician and a pliiiiiber, wfio 
would ho provided with a mobile shop or at least 
a repository of tools and supplie'^ in a truck 
and would visit schools routinely or on S[)ef;ial 
assicpirrent. They would be strate^iical l.y located, 
each havinci a renion or seqinont of tho division 
to norvice Pr*.: sumably , one of each qrotjp would 
have a foremanship fiinction. 

Whiio this concept has sorie .Utractivenoss 
tnere -ir-? iorioiis drr^wbacks. One is that arjv 
visit, ao/ pai ticular pn>.!!.?r. t. may well have 
ali^O'.r '."itirely a -.intjle trarle (oiMponent. he 
osserjtiallv a carpfjntr'y job. or ,j plumbinq Job. 
Do thv other trad»^Mf:eo '">it idle wfiilo oiu? does 
what- is required^ No dojbt they could [)e usofu 
to. 00'- an«ifbMr it williruj bwt t.fiere is an ex- 
1:)S i vf»nes s abr>fjr. th^? work nf journeyinen whicfi 
n .1 / w't) iur i^dirt '.'.'rial f ) i ii i 1 I ty un- 

I;v.-.n 'hoti'jh trie plan cf)!jld be riafle feasible 
<n ?.r-T-fs of r oopc.rat i ve effort ther'O is still 



the oretiliMM ot where lo locatt* NUth (.r('ws» low 
f oiMti M t. ( Ki' tei s of ai l ess il)l(? siihnols Ciin bi.' 
'tiiinfi . 

Mvlmi niniiiodat ion is not twailablo tor 
tfxtended st.iys inmost, in f»ict, almost all, tho 
ccrtiiiKun < I i(vi . Tfiert? arc no hotels, motels or 
other accoiiimodfition. Thij; often rii(»aris extensive 
trav(»l, iiiornirHi anrt evoninij, drastically cur- 
tail iiuj (•ffective work time. Occas lonol iy , 
throu(|li tho (ienc?rosity of o teaching staff 
casual arranqemeiits can bo offocted but those 
ar*e inconvenient to all corirorned and cannot, 
outjht nut, to bo roliod on in any regular way. 

When visltinii personnel are accommodated 
by teachers arrangements in this respect should 
be made in so far as possible. in advance. There 
sliould be a schedule of rates established, per- 
haps through the Teacher-Board Advisory Comittee, 
applicable to sleeping accommodation and meals. 
This would put the matter on a basis that would 
avoid uncertainty and embarrassment. It should 
be applied to persons other than divisional 
personnel also. 

The question has been raised as to whether 
Northland, or the provincial government, should 
have a mobile home in all or most communities 
to accommodate casual visitors of whom there 
seem to be many, -school, health, welfare, and 
a variety of functionaries related to services 
and projects. The care, supervision, allocatior, 
protection, and servicing of such a facility 
pose many a problem. Perhaps new schools should 
have a simple quest room containing not much 
more tfian a cot, where a divisional visitor might 
spend a nigfit thereby extending the length and 
(isefulness of any visit. He would bring his 
own sleepinq bag. A hot plate, sink and a 
I'linimal supply of dishes would be desirable. 

The Sttjdy Group sees no panacea for the 
HMintenance pr-oblem. It can only see the divi- 
sion relying on a variety of means such as the 
fol 1 owino: 
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;.' , I f < iKM'.ui I fi.Hulfi! I n , fir tlir rr » 1 5 

'3, A Mii.ill <.r*^w < f)f (l(Min) (..irt^'iv- 

try, conr i>?L . frn(liit|, ■M'Mt'fal i't'|)<i , 
l)<r*od on Vv<nv Mlvi't* fmi i\b]v to bo ».l r.piittlHMl 
for up to a wi.'L'k dt (I r);iie to Ii^hkMo 
iibte proJtn:ts. Wh<it t(> do with sui>i a (.m:w 
durifKj much fjf the wuiti^r- n.jv tx? .1 prohltMi), 

4. CnntiniMtiof^ itl tin^ u*;o of prMVdfo 
sv'rvicei; from t,ht' fU'iW'cst vice center's for 
much qeneral r.erviciruj (Uul niU'.t ei::or'<ienc iei*. 
It would be fiupi'd fhitt tJnt'viOh hettrr Me, id 
office u)%pei:tU)H, luilitet v:uiiteuh> and ..li'u- 
tiny in re^peet of irivair, ifn), and inipr'ovt.'d 
onianudtion ijenerally sou'p of t,hi';» p,n'f.i- 
cularly sonp of the vi'vy fMpen-iive crMs j^, 
servicint). iMitjht be dvoulfd or d in; ir) i ';hed. 

In allt however, it iiuiit b(.* bnnu* in inirifl 
that nia inteMijnce fuis tn'Of), ^'or a combination 
of reasons, at a rather low etit) and uui tjnly 
be put on a h<^tter basi'i rhro'jqfi qreat.er etf-nt, 
organization and expt'Ofj 1 *,iir'e. 

On June i;\ l-/'-), Study (iroiip nade a 
final visit to Peace Kiver. fui rJier arid curr-ent 
information ot>tained iiurin'} vi.<it i';» now 

hein'i incorporated h> S'wer.il plates in fhi:"; 
report . 

The foUowifrj Mevi' I i};ii,.efil'. w(M"e (numl to 
have taken plate: 

a; The 'j^rployee wj'^ (j^':^ i -.r nit 
'iuper'visor of buildinqi, I'.a i nte'iaru.e fta 
been c on f 1 n^ied a > u i?e r / ' 0 ; 

b) The board has s».'iM.jusly f\^..ed tfte 
matter of better str>f*''HHj o).,! has .ujt h<jr i 4'f>d 
a nuri[.er '^po wi t'nen . " i-'so inrlade 
an assist. I supervif>or .vxi ' <, tradeji''<Mi b^- 



]{)< ,1 ! pfj )n •,()' r 'iotjr cm r lona My; 

i ) flu'if h.pi iH'en autfioi wed thf I'lnplov- 
iM'fii ■)/ ,1 n.M|}faiiil hahilyinan to ln' hualed at 
(Ht't l(i^e» In addltiiMi to the one at Wab.r.uai 

<t) iietter sfiop tacH iMe*» will be sot 
ut» .tt f'eaii* IMvf'r enablino construe Ion of var ioii'i 
ttiin'.s to be undortaken t liere ei»peclu]l,y dui Inq 
.wiy sKK:k periods. 

The pi'oblem now is to find incuiiibontii tor 
the various positions, tfu^io being In *^\\ort 
supply. 

The Study Group a Ho ledrned tfiat the 
Wabdsca handyiiiatw referred to earlier in this 
chapter, had asked to revert to caretaker status. 
Thiy, wds agreed to so the Wdbasca post is cur- 
I'rMitly vacatit. 

All ttie above is predicated on the assump- 
tion that Northland will continue to provide its 
own maintenance service. There is another pos- 

n i b i 1 i ty , 

As indicated in the chapter on buildings, 
the Study Oroup interviewed the Deputy Minister 
of flousing and Public Works, and the officer 
chiefly concerned with the maintenance of build- 
ings in the newly created Department of Govern- 
nient Services.* One of the purposes of the 
rieeting was to explore the possibility of the 
st^rvicing of Northland's schools and residences 
by the noverntnent department charged with that 
responsibility for government buildings. The 
Study ilroup was prompted to do this by the fol- 
lowint; consideration? or circumstances: 

]. As has * ,en refer^^id to dt)0ve, main- 
tenance in N'orthlc: has '.a n at a very low ebb 
.ind any possibility wii.cfi might lead to irnprove- 
i^;ent was c^^'lored; 

* The Maintenance Branch of the fonner 
Oepnrtment of Public Works has been transferred 
to the new.Departrtcnt of Government Services. 
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.f ■ ^-.t , :m' . .,((( i i 

■ . . - r / ; ' li i' • -t. ii r -.VM , I ■ i 

' ■ . \".f f '^i- r 1 1 ■ v^ 'pK; :ti^^ 

» '.uf ; \ i I i.ii „ i C' ' . 

r 'itxs!. jHfi M' . 1 ijfiu *' , \>' Vm' Niir'tht.'Ml School 

'if /-'.» .n li; <.'iit, ot ',)(Lf:rt h ...<f,k<Ui;ht/wan. In 

ti'n . i;. ,i'iri»;i , ii S i rii) I f iji ij.iri l i IHI MM'Vi?'» al) 

. ' (.V ■ tl-- ..nj,!) ;.UHi,/ ;'ii\>up liiiKix) 
■, -i '.fi!-- ■, . . ul J [.y .(" tlij-. uM'jJi jr- 

:) ^ ti.c/ 'i,uj rt'liiLv^i n.' 
■ ^ ■! I ./ . I,. N ; ;.o? } ui M, d i 1 

- ■ ! . . ■ ,) ■ « • . 1 . ' ' f t ^ ♦ ., ^.t>i ; J 1 1 1 vi ■ 

^ . ...... ; ,. ... , Jt.l.^r- * i( J 

• • ■ ,i ■. ■ ..I .L ' .» .. . ■ . . > . . 'i . '.Jul, 

*i - . ^. .« . u.r.M l,.tjfc r 

f ' 1* . ■ ' '-"I C ■'. ' ' L^- '.J . \'\C 4.. 1' ^ 

- » ^ a:... l .t; . 

j- ' (-f ^ ' r'*.'ff'r»'vd '.'J It was -MiU' 

M.I. '-iVr]. Tir-oii^i had nu piiwt;r itf 
JVMjot i.it. ir; jno . 'M^rfl / >>xp lor'ififj possit)il« 
it;r";, , wfii^h if th'^y sconccl to H*r/o any merit, 
.'.sui'd hj^/f t-i ■»l^!.;',.e^iMO^t. ly pursuod hy way 

T ' c i VL* .: i .. j s , i > hw t v%?;cfi t, fit- -i i v i i on 
ii J • r,t <3epaf^tn-,ent , with a pr-oposal 

•.-r. I. i.t.'ifi.-; ;;»aMxi [JL'^OM: tho government 

•N !* *no ucj;- ; f u'len t I'^f (lov<:'rnm{*fit Serv 

jr 'I -l'k a t:':tMit v) t 1. 1 ; t ; on b'jini) ? nvo i v'ed . 



. V > I \ ^ ? ii-' W^' *f « 'Hu lU, ^« i.„ k . htS:- ' >I 

N !ai a'i>''i ift I % i f ti t lun uf i i, li,lr^i■• 
l rui : l*»Mi;i' l^iyiM' I •) ( Mt'ilii'r'MM'ir .ittil rj.:.||.>, On 
Ha' nttii-r ftaril, ilt^rn t j .1 M I OM thn^aijl: t fi(? 
I/', t at' 1 i Jil M'j 1)' vji vi I uiKi I f iuj ini a 1 . a iid i^ihUhu? 
...i ■ ' \\ not via y fort*. Ihic, Ir» nan^^ ^a khinI 
■ ,r.;>|f aj)hl»M I "a'tji'ir^n f. Of Uw MtviMv.i' t.ht!rO t)r'»^ 

'v l orUMiO^ I'uMtiUKjs to w<trr<inf.. ai,kMiu..ito 'itiiff- 
)n<) afnj oquippinq of a ((Mjional iiui Inlenance unit. 
Mi'wcv'.a , In a nunit'(fr of wlu^rt.' tht-ro Ir* 

a *}ovorninff»t ma (ntCMiariuo pruMfncc an i:yun uirfjer 
tii'd liur^' et t«*cf, ivi.» unit could be JuMit h'U if 
the r'<jspon%lt)i 1 Ity for scliools woro iiJOod to (,h<? 

rh(? plc)it^r» lit which there Is !.uch a presence 
Kiow whu:h mU)nt I'tsullly r;orve !»onuf of MortliKind'r. 
schools, with inore olai'.rUy antl of focLi vent- !,5 , 
ar'O li I ()h Luvo I ♦ t'uace i; i vor , Graraii' - f at n , 
■aroudrd, lort McMurray, rtat>ascti, ttu. 4.a bicho, 
a/ul tiurifiyv i 1 if. 

r. . aoi thljfK] currChJy .,iiol.«„cd, 
Hiv j ^ i ^. Ti 1 V iji { inuC to i e f^a tl.^ tor e • 
st't jtn< ri»i.ui' , 111 I) « inlunanct: <A>st^ are ac- 
^ijM^ ^.a'icJ '^\' t rom prov tnc io ] luncj. finan- 
t., Ktiy I woala irt'rfiiy t)U a tranjier ..f co^t 
•lOi^ crsu avenufj of expenditure U/ a..wthta . For 
; jf p;}%c^i of an.ount in(] there niicjht L*<. a ciiarcjc- 
a-j.iinbv .Nortriiitnd so tlut its budyet^ and fioan- 
vJai r. later {'MtJi would more truly rel lect actual 

.1. The (loverfrhent norvlcc i*j n.^j e iiKely 
!,() attract and retain competent start t^an aorth* 
land can hope to do. Ihe recent expi.i .cnces of 
iiorthlanri in respect of maintenance staff have 
been uaite unhappy. What is assumed here is that 
tliCro l)einq a much larger staff, more pennanent 
.tr*actures and procedures for recruitment, salary, 
determination, pension arranqentents, promotions 
dr)<\ the like a lar<)er pool of candidates for 
enpioyt:icnt can bo tapped. 
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•rM.t r. IV,- f \ ; .i r^' .';■>.•.•. ■ ' I i • ' H ! , i 

f,r«-: . ! 'iri IS ! ' .^1 f 1. : ' ^ --^ I'- if i-* V i' 

.lljr'Tl:' ■. • r If. N J •'.!!<' , 1 ' f! ' , ^ > i y - : f :l 

i'i'l' 1 * » ! ' )U i r; , ■ 1, fr.Sil ! j V 

JhM' V < '.Hf , A -'n^*. h.Wr* !■■.' Im' I I'M., 

fhti '.wO'M'V i ".w M(^t < M {'.\( V !(ir .1 r,' or 

fi.il!/, '■.•ill". () M » . i'"' i'» 'h^MM !'-.ty in 

f\')f tin ,-,<|»*-}trH*' I V r !t'<*<l, ''MV fiMV-tihr 

nf ph'-fw f'r'f))!- iMvcr if Thin^n fit* 

Ituiw. w^l..^* t^*-^* i!f r.fj I IT' ho ivu'.t try l\) f ui^I 

"*,nrn'iM*». tif! fr^ Kifi. i! iji'.t)r»r , .1 iMrp^'H Nm- , 
,)t forf ^!,Vut'»*i/, to f|f> to f.hf" * All 

fht', I'.'i'r'i.'h rou](V jn i^r rjt. th** school . Mo 
frHijh*" r;nr#» J>v *r!Ki' with ri tiM't^'M'Mn, if 

thf^ {»i'Mtil »•;•'. In n'O**; ? f > ^Mr prohloi'i r'oul/J 
!>r v-ifujUMl tiy on*' of h]^ Mv,n ^%t,iff. H not » 
ho in ,} i!"orr f.jvot )[^]r po Jfinn to niM* 
rth.tt;i'v(M <if'rM'i'^,or»M)f/. ,if »* f'*'*' ^^••.'♦.irv ftt. f ort 

wi'vi-*'.'/ ♦w^v -■>no'; oimt,) Men <)* i ■fir)'", i f}»*r..ih I f 

J lOfi ) {"^' '0(1 unrl f. f *V1(it>rt tn. 

r-*"rnNH? ».••;'; ov»»n t^!nti'';h nor "! 11 v a' ( * 
iKtjiit .l?r> r'liir"; {•)/ riM'l. •.'ryir*- f •!* o* y 
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f , '1'. I., U I -U'-'' "i'Hr »'r,|i)i!y .iflfl ijUU-My 

'i.M ntl i!\.r'< >'-iihfi rMni r I'. Uui It. .iti'lO'^t 

M^'-iMMtlon Mf pr*rM^ll^^^ Is OMV fMctor in ch^uujlrui 

A i'tvi%oM.:it))y ,i.M,u:t»nt iifflcor with rt^H"^"^ ^ • 
Ity for tho MrvMMitl i^ipKiM'P of i>romjno*i ou<.}ht to 
! ,jt)|r !,u Mm»p thin %ort Of protjiMfn more rtCtlve 
wuh *Mj)ti<HMii's rM.»M)Uinn from a r«(luctlon to 
ilpt^MMoT ,H,ion, ami ,iImivo ^ill (^r^iitifr »h1 1 1 faction 

/, To .i riiich 'irrMtrr t?xlont, under tho 
ncpiirtrMMH. of Govornnu^rit S^Tvicts !;yst^?(ii employed 
^■? i'w'. would bo f>viii Uihlo, with una nec<?s» 
•lity of runtr.ut irn) out to r.prvice orqiinizations 
who'»<' '.rrvicf and hourly chiirfjcs arc vory high. 

f'ln^illy, if it ir* true that mnintenance 
would ho at a hiqhor levol of effectiveness 
thnro r>hould result some Increment of Increased 
•;r,tff satisfaction which Is so badly needed to 
lontribute to recrui tn^ent and retention. 

Therf are, however, some neqativo factors 

to be cnnsid»'rpd: 

1. There my tie problems arising from 
dtvidt'd jurisdiction. The schools belong to 
North 1 'Mvl hut anf^thor authority, over which it 

no jnri<;dictinn« n.^intains them. Who deter- 
":n.»s tho level and i^uality of maintenance? 
^*ho .r.sutnes hlamo for failures, delays and the 
!iVe which will inevitably occur? Will there 
:.'V "buck -pass inq"? 

T^fore aro nany put)l ic buildings ocrupied 
b. 1 qnvornnent department or agency which are 

v!i'»»d by the rioverrip'ontal na^ntenance service. 
This has Droved to be sufficiently satisfactory 

It) 8 



• ' ■ .» } :..:n', ions - ■ hut t:hf»'">': rife 

solvc?.!. *<u syut'rt:) 0|.'>L»rdtes to ciio cai!ij?]»-Le 
S(i 1 1 i» f<ic :. 1 Ofi of d 1 1 J nvo i ved . 

c. '^oine of North 1 rind's schools am 
t?:<trL*riiely Isold tod, Garden Cret.^k, Chipewyan 
ukes , Puorlu'SS find Trout Lake, [he Depdrt- 
liierit of Goverrijiient Services hos no qovornmont 
buildincj'^ or ins talations to service in these 
pUic(;S, .il though It-iniqht render servicus in 
cois/iection with nursing r> tat ions. It would 
be takinii on a new kind of situation to service. 
The ol. lOus cofiMiient is thdl the schools tfiere 
have to bo serviced by someone, and as said 
before at ultiiiidte expense to the government. 
Riey co'jid be equariy well and prooahly be 
better* served froin regional service units of 
Depcircrnent of Government Services. 

3 . In e L r d d e 'j emp 1 uy ed b y ti i e De pa r- tme u I 
of f/jvernrnent Services are unionised, This 
mi^jht necessitdte sending in two or three 
tradesmen to care for some sort of j'oint op- 
eration if a i/iumber will not perforin a 
simple electrical task even tliough fie knows 
how to do it. Within Nortiiland there ran be 
•jLilK:ed tti- fModyuian conr ept, the uorson who 
w i th . • ; , otro li ni i ^ ed de m re^b of s o pn i s 1 1 '': a t i o n 
is preivi r'id r.u do cnpfjiiLiw, cuiiLrele work, 
piu'-i'u ni'j "jod jiiei.lriLdl refniir. 

uv^ •:!<:?. is, however, according to tfie 
1 fi t orpia ': i on ava i 1 ab le to the Study Group , 
(jidt .'Jor inland has net been able to find and 
etMplov ';t-i.My such persons. There was tlie one 
recen*. iy stdtioned at Wabasca but he is deemed 
to r>'? very much an exception, a rare find, and 
few sucn other persons seem to be available. 

jiiould the f>jpartment of Government 
Services hdve responsibility for the mainten- 
;UK:e of riortiildnd schools and ntner buildnigs 
this would not preclude the use of local casual 
labor. That department, according to infor- 
natinn qiven, is i^repared to and does employ 
local people who hdve the necessary skills for 
work .vaich they can do under supervision. 



ft is the conclusion of the Study Group 
that the possibility of utilizing the Dep?,vte-; v- 
of government Services maintenance staff and 
fticilities should be very carefully explored 
■by the division and the Department of Education 

Because the study, organization and effect: ■ 
ing of such an arrangement will take some time, 
if implemented at all, immediate steps to im- 
prove the current situation within the division 
itself should not be delayed. There can be 
Subsequent adjustment. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEt'fi 



completely dead v/ood to be found on many shelves. 



^ ) Scnool Libr aries 

The libraries of many of Northland's 
schools leave niuch to be desired. This is 
true in respect of number and quality of books. 
RegreLdbly, It is also true in respect of dis- 
play, care and use. It seems axiomatic for 
any teacher or educator to say that there should 
be more books, of greater variety, of greater 
interest and relevance. Providing other con- 
ditions are met few would dispute this. 

Subject to occasional exceptions it has to 
be said that there did not seem to be in most 
schools effective use of what v/as present. It 
is a moot question as to wfiother the mere 
addintj of more titles v/ould ve»"y much change 
the situation, unless somehow the ii^fusion were 
of especially attractive books. 

The fact seems to be that a very large* 
proportion of Northland pupils, and increasing- 
ly so as they advance through the grades, are 
not skilled and interested readers. One is re- 
minded of the statement made by some teachers 
that the reader's in use are treasonably ac- 
ceptable up to grade 111 but that thereafter 
the proliferation of vocabulary and the ex- 
pansion of concepts become increasingly beyond 
the apparent capacities of the children. To 
the extent that it is true it no doubt leads to 
<i dislike of or a v ers ion to boots a nd read i iig , 
On 'he other hand the availability of library 
books of less complication but of appropriate 
interest should serve in some degree as an 
antidote. 

Many books were seen on shelves that ap- 
peared to be 'I'lif-e useless. It may well be 
i.hdt thei»^ !:)rt^sont. is in itself something of 
.1 deterre ■ ^.o usi- j the library. One task 
of a library ■ M -'^visor might well be, in 
cnnjiinction with the teachers, to discard the 



The policy of Northl and , not unl ike that of 
ntany school systems, is to provide each schoc"^ 
with a library budget based on the number of 
pupils, leaving it to the school staffs to order 
books within their quotas. It is reported that 
not infrequently the full quota is not spent. 
Lack of continuity of staff may well be a factor 
here. The impennanent principal or staff has 
less interest in. and plan for the development 
and improvement of the library and its use. 

The Study Group is in favor of more books 
in Northland's schools. At the same time it is 
convinced that .even more important than more 
books, is better use of books. 

There is no panacea in this respect, but 
there must be concern, planning, encouragement 
and effort. Teachers need guidance and help. 
In some degree they need supervision. The 
following seem to be essential. 

1, In many schools better display and 
and attractive accessibility are needed. This 
may require shelving or other physical pro- 
visions. These should be available through im- 
proved maintenance. 

Equally, there is needed better house- 
keeping. If a school is large enough to warrant 
a teacher-librarian, or part-time librarian 
and part-time relief for the principal, there 
is soi;:2one to take an interest and, in a sense, 
to be held responsible. In small schools the 
organizing and housekeeping aspects fall to 
the principal and teachers. Teacher-aides 
might be given some responsibility in this 
regard . 

Teachers must use stimulative devices, book 
clubs, records of books read, competitions, 
special displays and reorganization of arrange- 
ments on the shelves, involvement of pupils 
as librarians and custodians, - each may have 
its bit of influence. If nothing is done by 
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or through ihe teac hor books will likely be idle. 

flo doubt it will be said by some that they 
are already too busy. One can only .reply that 
there are schools in which it is done, or is 
so much better done than in others that it 
cannot be dismissed so readily. 

The Study Group believes that, in part, 
i.'irprovement rests with more counselling and 
Supervision. Teachers have the right to ex- 
pect that occasionally sorneone will be in the 
school long enough, and be specific enough in 
instruction and advice, to assist in the 
improvement of this very important aspect of 
school life. 

2. Teachers, especially but by no means 
only beginning teachers, need counsel regarding 
ijieans and devices for encouraging pjpils to use 
books. It is a great waste for good books to 
sit unused. Here again there must be reliance 
on supervisory assistance. 

3. The selection of books is a problem. 
It is a problem for teachers anywhere, and 
especially so for teachers in isolation,, un- 
able to examine prospective purchases. Cat- 
alogues and lists are helpful but not infallible. 
Many books get ordered that turn out to be of 
limited interest or value. Teachers should have 
the benefit of a list or books that are of 
special relevance and usefulness in Northland's 
schools, a project for the library supervisor 
roconiiiended herein in cooperation with teaching 
staffs. 

It is the opinion of the Study Group that 
the division would be well advised, having re- 
gard to the staffing and isolation factors, 
not to leave the ordering of library books com- 
pletely in the hands of the teachers-r^ Through 
more careful examination of possible accessions 
than is possible for staffs books should be 
sfjlected and put into the school libraries. 
Knf ... start rouqf^l / half of the library quota 
of funds might be through divisional head office 
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striff, with a discretion of the other fifty per- 
cent still at the school level. 

It would be fioped, especially in respect of 
the divisionally selected books, that greater 
local and iinmediate relevancy could be achieved. 
Books which are in any sense derogatory of natives 
and native culture ought not to be in the schools. 

Each Alberta 'ichool authority has recently 
been granted a special , once only grant for the 
purpose of school library enlargu,.ient. North- 
land will have received this grant. Its dis- 
position in terms of manner and directions of 
distribution v/as not known at the time of writing. 
Presumably, it will serve to improve most North- 
land school libraries to a limited extent. 

In the chapter headed Supervisory Staff 
there will be found observations and recommenda- 
tions bearing further on library services. 

The question has been raised as to v/hether 
in some fashion the school library might be com- 
bined with a community library service. This 
is an intriguing possibility. In the current 
situation in most of Northland's schools and 
communities it probably means making the school 
library available to the community, with aces- 
sions developing in the direction of suitable 
adult books. Some community .interest, contri- 
bution and service would appear to be necessary. 
Perhaps it must wait, if feasible at all, for 
the existence of some good local school com- 
mittees which might become involved, 

2. School and Pupil Supplies 

In the matter of supplies the chief com- 
plaint encountered in the schools was that those 
required at the time of school opening had not 
arrived and that school operations were seriously 
handicapped. The missing materials were cur- 
riculum guides, paper, pencils, all the para- 
phernalia required to set school in motion and 
keep it operating. In Northland pupils' personal 
supplies, including texts, are supplied free 
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becaiir^c ihp. :':ict that so many pupils come 
Trom econoiiiicd] ly depresr.ed homes. The free 
issuance or supplies to pupils assures that the 
children have them whicfi v/ould frequently other- 
vn'so not be true. 

Free issue sometimes begets lack of re- 
sponsibility, flo charge of c][pnera] waste is 
iiujde but principals and staffs must be ever 
vicjilant to encourage the' effective use of 
materials. As with any aspect of school ad- 
ministration some prificipals and staffs are 
iiiore adept, and more conscious of their roles 
as conservationists than others. Staffs and 
students should be aware that free issue carries 
with it a responsibility in the direction of 
careful and prudent use. 

In attempting to find the causes of lack 
of supplies, in some schools, at the beginning 
of the school ter*m a number of causes were 
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is on hand nor is there a caretaker who takes 
r'esponsibi 1 i ty. 

In the main supplies and books are dis- 
patched directly to schools by suppliers accord- 
ing to shipping instructions received. The 
question has been raised as to whether it would 
be better for supplies to be purchased by North- 
land in bulk, warehoused at Peace River, assembled 
and packaged there, and dispatched to the schools. 
The Study Group is not convinced that this would 
be a solution to the problem. A considerable 
establishment would be necessary. The total pro- 
cess would not be simplified and supplies would 
still have to be sent to many schools using the 
same shipping instructions now given directly to 
suppl lers. 

If the division had some sort of courier 
service to its schools advantage might accrue. 
This IS not likely to be the case in the near 
future. 



1. Principal and staff turnover create 
problems and weaknesses in this aspect as with 
so many. The p)'incipal who did the ordering 
or requisi tionf n9 is no longer about. Records 
left behind are sketchy or not found at all. 
Orders in some cases seem not to have been 
submitted. Even if the ordering has been 
flone the or'der does not include items which are 
of importance to the new staff. 

?. Some suppliers experienced difficulty 
last year in tjettinq supplies from their own 
producers or manufacturers and hence were not 
ahlo sfiip promptly. 

3. The ever present factor of distance, 
together with the abscfice of any regular or re- 
liable delivery service into many communities, 
result in delays and failures of packages to 
arrive. They may be at some transit point 
aw.ifMng attention or instruction. 

4- In many consnun i ti es there is no one 
to rpceive arriving suppl.ies No teaching staff 



The Study Group is of the opinion that the 
division might well have a modest stock of quite 
basic pupil and school supp^*'*^ which during the 
year might be sent directly. Peace River on 

request from a school by letter or phone. This 
might result in quicker service on small needs 
that arise. 

One of the chief suppliers to Northland's 
schools is the School Book Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Discussion with the Branch 
revealed no special concern. Relations with 
Northland are stated to be good. 

The School Book Branch occasionally has 
its own problems in getting stocks of books from 
publishers and being able to make full and com- 
plete shipments to schools on time. It reported 
that on occasion it has difficulty arising 
from the unusual and complicated means of getting 
a shipment to a Northland school. It relies on 
instructions from the divisional office. Some- 
times circumstances have changed leading to 
complications. On the whole the view seemed to 

2 
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bL' t.fi.jt. taking into accounr inherent transpor- 
tutiofi .iri'J conuiujnicdtion conditions the 
(K\.(ision.H p»'ob i ^■'{iis arisin<! had to be accepted 
•ind 'Jed It with as best possible under the 
circumstances, ^^o proposals for a different 
or rovis«^il system were advanced. 

Ifi fospect of various matters it would be 
of qreat advantage to have the principal of a 
S(:hool at his scfiool some time prior to its 
openinq. Tin's is rather standard practice 
throughout Alberta, the principal's administra- 
tive and super^visory allowance being deemed to 
cover this as a part of effective administration. 
It if. discussed elsewhere in this report. It 
would be cin ridvantage in respect of supplies, 
r'eceipt, distribution, storage, and checking 
for presence and adequacy, for the principal 
to be in his school some significant period 
prior to ooening day. Active local school 
connnittees might well play some part- in this 
respect also', 

^ . I r J s tjr u c t_i onal Equipment 

Instructional equipment available to 
schools and sciiool systems has proliferated 
greatly in recent years. The blackboard, the 
book, tfie verbal discussion can now be sup- 
pi orient ed by a variety of projection, listening, 
and electronic devices, including those v/hich 
art* intra-school and those which bring in the 
oiifsi.ie world in a variety of ways, especially 
rhfiv.jvjh radio and television, 

ihf? Study Group took no inventory of such 
e-iu i wnent . In retrospect it might have been 
tj-;pfijl to do so. In every school it observed 
'i'ln nqiiipment, sometimes in what seemed 
r.M -^'^ (ons idernbl e quantity. slide and film 
^f'M;, },!r'(\iectors , 16 mm.' sound projectors, 
(iv«^rh*.^/i..l projectors, record players, tape re- 
fir.U.M'v' ,HK.l players, radios, television sets 
(;iS''ftjl ;n quite limited parts of the division) 
and others. 

rh« dfsturbuiq featurp. insofar as its 



observations in almost all the classrooms of the 
division v/ere concerned, was that only in an ex- 
tremely few instances did it observe any of this 
equipment in use. One would have expected, on 
the basis of random visits, that if the equipjiient 
is in some sort of general use such use would 
have been observed. There is reason to believe 
that this situation prevails in schools other 
than Northland's al so. 

There is a problem of maintenance. Sane 
equipment was not in running order; one can only 
speculate as to why not. Nevertheless, a major 
factor would seem to be lack of interest, know- 
ledge, initiative or confidence on the part of 
some teachers in relation to the equipment. 

The brief of the Northland Local of the 
Alberta Teachers' Association •^ecommends that 
every school in the division, which would in- 
clude a number of one and two room schools, be 
provided with an extensive list of equipment, 
comprising a total of thirty-two items ranging 
from various sorts of projectors, players, re- 
corders (including Video Tape Recorder), stove, 
refrigerator, sewing machine, duplicators, type- 
writers, adding machine, and others. 

Of a number of these items, including any 
which may ease the burden of the administrative 
trivia facing the principals, the Study Group is 
supportive. On the other hand jt can only con- 
sider the total list to be unrealistic. In a 
quite large school something approaching the 
list might be warranted, but even this is question- 
able unless and until greater capacity and read- 
iness to use equipment is demonstrated. The 
presence of it is only one of many factors lead- 
ing to its use. 

There are many teachers who, for what- 
ever reasons, are not gadget and machine con- 
scious. This may be regretable, but until they 
learn to use equipment, and are persuaded to 
exploit its usefulness its availability is no 
guarantee at all that it will do other than sit 
unused . 
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There is i pdrdllel here with Looks, as 
reffjrrad to in the section on library. Books on 
shelver, :!o not. {iijcjr''inteo use. Positive steps 
need to be taken to pf*oinotc^ their use. So it 
is with equipMient. 

u'list ris soiiie kind of professionril help, 
fjdvice, encourarjoinent , demonstration, are need- 
ed to enhance library book lise, so a similar 
prrqraiu] is needed if staffs are to 'lize the 
OGuipf'ent niade a v tillable to them, liere again, 
as has been said before, more, loRgi;r -fid more 

i fical ly helpful super'visory visits are 
(u < .led . 

The Study Group does not recoiiiiiend an im- 
mediate infusion of expensive, sophisticated 
equipment. It does think that each school 
r,hould have a basic list, graduated somewhat 
in relation to school size. Each teacher 
should have reasonable access to a record 
pltiyer, to a duplicato'^, to a tape recorder 
and player, to a radio, where reception of 
school broadcasts is feasible, to film strip 
and film projector, an overhead projector. 
Other items might also be considered relatively 
standard . 

The fact of school • - ve is that one 
teacfier, .in enthiisiast who is to be commended 
for his or her enthusiasm, enjoys using and 
may use effectively a par^ticular piece of 
equipment, [^ut. his or her successor has no 
such int-v-^est and the equipment gathers dust. 

Some equipment should be on special supply 
only, (row) head office, retiirnable there, and 
recover'ab! e, after its use by a specially in- 
terested party. V/hether the logistics of this 
iirr,uu|c>iJient are feasible having regard to dis- 
tances and transportation problems may be a 
q;iest ion . 

The Study Ci.-oup wishes every teacher to 
hrive access to instructional equipment which 
he or she will use with some degree of con- 
si ^.tency. or jointly with teaching colleagues. 



It cannot agree with a policy of indiscriminate 
provision of equipment which for the most part, 
according to present intimation, will stand idle 
all or most of the time. 

The time available to teachers for the use 
of instructional equipment is limited. It is 
inipossible for thBn to use everything available. 

As has been said many times in this report, 
one of the greatest weaknesses of the Northland 
pupils is in reading competence. The Study 
Group would favor rather general availability of 
specialized equipment designed for remedial 
reading and improvement of reading generally. 
This, as with other equipment, is useless unless 
teachers are instructed in how to use it and are 
motivated to do so, which brings us back to 
supervisory instruction and encouragement. 

Within the Study Group there was some 
discussion of the use of television in the 
schools. This is currently pretty much an aca- 
demic question since TV signals are not avail- 
able to most conmuni ties and schools. This 
may well change through the services of ACCESS 
or other source. 

The Study Group had some intimation of 
the possibility of a communications system 
making radio and television available by way 
of sattelite. The Alberta Native Communica- 
tions Society is involved in this project. 

The Group has these observations: 

1. There are doubtless possibilities in 
the use of television for educational purposes; 

2. The effectiveness of TV when available, 
as with any other medium or device, depends 
largely upon the enthusiasm and commitment of 
the teacher, or staff. The mere presence of 
equipment and availability of programs by no 
means assures that they will be used, or used 
effectively; 
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. 'K> teu.hfr ctin one time bp a de- 
votee of tnv iiSt> of Hifiny inedid concuiTently : 
TV. fil!::'^. . tfjpf'., r'f^cofiis ♦ ovcrfioad projectors* 
vi.jf-'i; t'K>p . f {» !'r •! : Ml] , fioi, 1:0 ^'^r/ntion the host 
{.>r oth"i to.ichifUj techJiifjufj'. ^e<.)uiriiig little 
or II'*- htiniwari,- . 

4. Any infusion of equ i piriont , including 
Tv must bfj dccoinprirn ed by some supervisory in- 
struct i<in. chfjckiny and evdiuation. A very 
cons ideriibl p e^xpoc ta t ion with respect to the 
staff of i'dc i 1 i ta tors seems to be developing 
in this repor'f: iSut it v/ould be hoped that they 
•niqht r'ender' some s^^rvice in this regard also 
as they tako ideas and experiences from school 
to school . 

Wf.' think it may well be true that the 
presence of televisitjn in the homes, v/hen this 
condition is reached, may fiave far more 
impact in tenus of vocabular'y, expression and 
information than occassional classroom use. 
While some pT'ocjrams may be deplored, children 
everywhere are exposed to its great variety 
and everywhere can be seen the incrementj)f 
language-- and knowledge. This will be especial- 
ly tru( , one might conjecture, in the case of 
Northland's pupils whose opportunities for 
out-of-school language reinforcement arc often 
so limited. 



indication of prospects and probabilities, 
should be given by someone to the principals 
concerned so that they do not have the frustratioi 
and genesis of complaint, of being in ignorance 
of what is happening; 

3. If, as Is recormiended elsewhere, a 
more regular scheme of maintenance were in effect 
three improvements might be possible: 

a) A mechanically minded visitor might 

be able to correct some minor ailment on the spot 
or to remove an offending part for replacement 
without the necessity of sending out a whole 
machine; 

b) The taking out and bringing in of 
equipment might be expedited in some cases; 

c) There could be some external super- 
vision of the care, condition, storage and 
iririnner of use of some of the equipment. 



Finally, a word about maintenance. Un- 
.doubtedly, this is a problem. There were oc- 
casional coi!U>!auits that requests for repair go 
unanswered, or' that machines sent for repair are 
dway tor inordinate periods of time. Like many 
a Morthiand pro b lei!) this stems, in part, from 
thp far. rs f^f distance, of communication and of 
tran'>p'i' !. Jtion . Th^^ Stuiiy Ornup has three 
su(|c;"st ions : 

I. i'prhaps inorp replacement Stock could 
b'' fin nand at Peat' e Kiver to be sent into a 
school witJ; tno repaired i ten) r.oinincj back to 
Pp if !•' 1 /or :(u t or.ii|!^ ; 

.■' More know! odijpnient , current advice. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

^S??M. . J i PA.. JP-. j;{ojJ^h j S ch 00 1 s 

the sciiools of Northland serve, largely, 
Indian and Metis children, collectively referred 
to in this report as children of native ancestry. 
There is, of course, among the f-letis, and even 
to some extent among the Indians, a varying 
degree of "white" ancestry. Many Metis served 
by Northland have become identified more with 
their Indian than their white cultures and 
origins. 

Of the approximate 240Q pupils in North- 
land schools almost 900 have the status of 
Indian, commonly referred to as Treaty Indian, 
or status Indian. Tnese per'^ons come within 
the provisinns of The Indian Act, of Canada, 
and have a special relationship to The Department 
of Northern Development and Indian Affairs, coin- 
monly referred to as Indian Affairs when Indian 
matters are under consideration. 

There are in Northland a few Indians, so 
reqarded by tnemselves by virtue of ancestry, 
who are not Treaty Indians. Their forebears 
signed no treaties. They have no reserves. 
Their legr. status is the same as that of the 
^bti'^, whose is the same as that of any non- 
Indi,'*i resident of Alberta, Such Indians are 
to be found at Nose Creek and at Susa-Huskeg 
River. 

The Treaty Indians have reserves upon 
which they may live and wliich are thoir own 
Exclusive property. Not all choose to live 
on their reserves. They retain their treaty 
status even if they live elsewhere. Legal and 
jurisdictional problems are arising in this 
respect but those are beyond the concern of 
this report. 

The provision of education for Treaty 
Indian children is the responsibility of 
Indian Affairs. This provision has been 
effected over the years in a number of ways, 
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the history of which will not be detailed here. 
It will suffice to say that a few years ago it 
became policy and practice, supported largely 
by the Indians themselves, to have the education 
of Indian children provided, where possible, 
by the regular schools and school systems of the 
Province. More recently there has been some 
reversal of this view among some Indians. 

Hence, it developed that Indian Affairs 
entered into agreement with Northland that the 
division would operate some schools for Indian 
children within its area, and admit Indian 
children to schools which it operated for non- 
Indians. Fort Vermilion School Division operates 
four schools essentially for Treaty Indians also. 

At Fox Lake, Garden Creek and Jean D'Or 
the schools are comprised entirely, or practi- 
cally so, of Treaty Indian children. Tlsewhere, 
as for example at. Atikameg, Fort McKay, JanviCir 
and Calling Lake, there is a mixture of Indian 
and f^tis children in the school. 

The Study Group discussed the arrangements 
with Indian Affairs officers and on occasion 
discussed them locally, though in the latter 
cases not much response was evoked. Locally 
there seemed to be little interest in who actu- 
ally operatH the school. 

The Group found little cause for concern 
over the arrangements in effect, which in simple 
terms are these: 

a) that current operational expenses for 
the whole division in each year are determined, 
divided by the total number of pupils enrolled, 
the per pupil cost then being multiplied by 

the number of treaty children, the resulting 
sum being paid to the divi':ion by Indian Affairs. 

b) that when buildings are required 
there is determined on the basis of prospective 
enrolment of Indian and non-Indian children 

the proportion of the cost to be borne by Indian 
Affairs, which in due course is paid by that 
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departiffent. Gand Council approval and signature 
are now obtained in respect of dl] capital; pro- 
jects servirvj Indians on reserves. 

Buildings on reserves are paid for entirely 
by Indian Affairs although the division assumes 
tno responsibility for planning, in consultation, 
and carrying forv/ard the project. An initial 
payment is made by Indian Affairs, and there 
are progress payments frotii time to time, encbl- 
incj the division to meet its obligations tn 
the contractor. 

As is not uncommon in sucn arrangements 
as tne above there are problem*: Qf jata 
collecting, accounting, processing, o:)taining 
approvals and the like resulting in occasional 
delays in tne receipt of funds. Vigcuous pur- 
suit of monies owing to the division should be 
instituted at all times to reduce any interest 
charges that may ensue from delayed payment. 

With the erection of a nev/ sch'*;:^l recently 
at Jean D'Or, and one in process of uronstruction 
at Fox Lake, the erection of buildings on 
reserves served by fiorthland appear > to hrve 
been taken care of for the time being. 

As suggested above there have been stirr- 
ings among Indian people for some sort of auton- 
omy in respect of their schools, especially on 
reserves. Indian Affairs has some current 
sympathy for this position though developments, 
at least in Alberta, are few. 

The Study Group has examined the statement 
Indian Control of Indian Education prepared in 
1972 by the National Indian Brotherhood. The 
Brotherhood's Education Committee which 
p(jrticipated in this project comprised member- 
ship from Indian organizations from irost of the 
provinces and territories. 

^n addition to setting forth philosophical 
principles, and discussing various aspects of 
education and its delivery to Indian children, 
tne dccument comes out strongly for direct 



participation and control by Indians in re- 
spect of the management of schools. The 
recommendations made in chapter five of this 
report concerning the participation of Treaty 
Indians in the local and regional committee 
structure is in hannony with this point of 
view. 

At Jean D'Or the question of local control 
and autonomy was raised, by the Study Group, 
at the well attended public meeting. There 
was evoked no interest in the matter. It was 
clear that they had not been thinking along 
these lii.es. 

In any event, this is really a question 
for discussion and negotiation between Indian 
Affairs and the Indians. Northland is only 
involved should there be developments in that 
direction which would mean the wi thdrawal of 
any school involved from Northland's operations. 

It would be hoped that should the program 
of development of local school committees 
recommended in the chapter on govern^^nce be 
successful, and be operative in connection witJ] 
schools on reserves it might make some contri- 
bution to the preparation for acceptance of 
such responsibility. 

Apart from what might be termed certain 
■:L^chanics of accounting and payment the Study 
Group found no areas of concern in respect of 
the division's acting as educational supplier 
for the Indians and for Indian Affairs, other 
than those applicable to its schools generally. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEFH 

nJ-S.trativ e St ructure 

In the chapter on Governance it is reconi- 
jTiended tiiat the government and administration of 
the division revert, in one respect, to the more 
typical arran^^ement to be found in Alberta school 
divisions, namely that the chairman of the board 
function in the traditional pattern and tfiat he 
cease to be uie chief executive officer of the 
board. In i.ie chapter on Supervisory Staff it 
was recommended that the Superintendent of 
Schools be the chief executive officer. 
Consequent upon that a reorganized supervisory 
staff was described. In the chapters on School 
Buildings and Maintenance i t was recommended that 
the chief officer in those regards report to 
the Secretary-Treasurer, or at least be brought 
into much closer lias ion with him because of 
the financial implications and involvements 
of much of his work. He should not operate 
with the degree of autonomy which has seemed 
to characterize his office, at least during 
1974. 

A chart showing the positions and their re- 
lationships will be found at the end of this 
chapter. It includes what appear to be some 
logical extensions and other items which have 
been recommended such as the Community Liaison 
Officer. 

The chief feature of the arrangement is 
that the Superintendent of Schools is the chief 
executive officer. Reporting to him are two 
major officers representing the two main func- 
tions or activities of the division's admini- 
stration or involvement, a) the teaching and 
educational functions, and b) the business, 
property and' faci 1 i tati ng functions. These 
branches would be presided over, respectively, 
by an associate superintendent and a secretary- 
treasurer, an officer which by law a division 
is required to have. Each of these wctild pre- 
si'Je over further staff who would exercise 
various specialized roles. 



The chart sets forth positions only, not 
functions, although the latter may well be in- 
ferred in many cases from the title. This is 
later followed by a list of duties or areas of 
responsibility of. senior officers, although 
it does not attempt to be exhaustive. 

As in every organization there must be some 
flexibility, depending upon circumstances, joint 
concerns, and individual capacities and interests. 
For example, the procurement of equipment and 
supplies for schools must be done by and through 
someone exercising the role of purchasing agent 
for reasons of accounting and control, but the 
actual equipment and supplies ordered must be 
deteniiined from the instruction side, subject 
to any board policy. 

Two assistant superintendents are shown, 
designated as personnel and instruction. Tlie 
fact is that having regard to the widespread 
nature of the division they will have to share 
in the evaluative function and in the giving of 
advice and counsel to teachers. Administratively, 
however, in relation to the associate superinten- 
dent, each has a more specific function. In 
matters having to do with proposed transfers, 
evaluations of principals, personnel matters, 
the assistant superintendent, instruction, would 
report to his colleague who would pursue the 
matter, if necessary, with the associate super- 
intendent. The reverse would occur regarding 
instructional matters requiring administrative 
action. 

The Study Group is very conscious that what 
is proposed requires some addition to staff. 
It can only remind the reader of this report 

a) that there are approximately 30 schools 
to be visited and serviced; 

b) that they are far apart and often 
har*d to reach ; 



c) that the current staff of teachers is 
unhappy because of the lack of service and 
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corttdct, both reyardi ri(j instruction and physical 
plant; 

d) that the level of educational achieve- 
iftent is low, when judged by such standards as 
retardation), drop-outs, and paucity of cjraduates. 

It is a question as to whether tne status 
quo is acceptable or sometm'ng better shall be 
striven ror. 

The duties and responsibilities suggested 
for the chief officers shown on the following 
chart are indicated below. Before detailing 
tnen) nowever, reference is made to what may 
be termed the Senior Management Group. 

In an organization having the size and 
complexity of Northland School Division it 
is essential that there be close liaison be- 
twec the educational and the business and 
physical aspects of its operations. This 
snould be achieved in considerable measure 
through informal discussions and through 
simple processes of keeping others informed, 
such as circulating files and copies of documents 
naving a relevance for others. 

Nevertheless there would seem to be a 
place for a structure having a bit more for- 
mality. This is to be found ifi the Senior 
Management Group comprising tlie Superintendent, 
tne Associate Superi n tender. t, and the Secretary- 
Treasurer. Meetings of Uiis group should be on 
ci regular basis, perhaps once a month, and on 
call when developments require. The Superinten- 
dent will be its chairman. 

Tne Group, as such, has no administrative 
authority but provides opportunity for careful 
study of questions from more than one point of 
viow. It provides also for awareness and 
information being disseminated among those 
who nave need to be infornied. 

The Senior Management Group will concern 
itsolf with tlie followiruj items, though not 
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to the exclusion of others that may at any 
time require joint consideration: 

1. Planning and budgeting; 

2. Developing and recommending policies 
to the board; 

3. Developing and planning procedures or 
steps for the implejnentation of board policy; 

4. Developing advice to be given to the 

board regarding policy and administrative matters 

5. Considering intra-organi zational 
matters and adm^inistrati ve effectiveness; 

6. Considering relationships between the 
division and other organizations and bodies; 

7. Liaison with local communities. 

The chief functions of the major officers 
are as follows. 

Superintendent of Schools 

1. Chief adviser to the divisional board; 
in respect of major matters after consultation 
with the Senior Management Group; 

2. Chairman, Senior Management Group; 

3. Administrative oversight of all the 
operations of the division; function coordinator; 

4. Implementation of board policies and 
decisions; in respect of major matters after 
consultation with the Senior Management Group; 

5. Spokesman for the division, subject 
to the direction of the board, and except when 
the chairman is the appropriate spokesman; 

6. Public relations. 
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As uoc i J te Sup- • r? tonden t 

1. ■•V*f:L>L-r of the Senior ronacjeinent Group; 

2. Providing leadership in educd ti Ofial 
ifUiUers dnd p^portirjg on those matters to the 
"iupe r in tonden t; 

i. Sijporvis inrj, evdluating and improving 
th*: pcrfonudnco of imniodia to Subordinates; 

'i. Concern for all aspects of the edu- 
cational prograrii. 

Secretary Treasurer 

1. f'bfi^or of tilt' Senior Manacjenient Group; 

c?. Exercising fiscal control and report- 
ing tneroon to the Superintendent; 

3. Providing leadersriip in busifiess 
matters and reporting on thorn to the Superin- 
tendent; 

4. Supervising, evaluating and improving 
the performance of immediate Subordinates in- 
filudifuj tfiose responsible for buildings and 
maintenance . 

As s i J tan t pe r i n tendon t, Pe rs onne 1 

Ck}nGrci] administration of all professional 
Korsfinnf.'l and paraprofessional personnel, 
ot:hcr Uuin counsellor aides, in schools, 
i Ml. I 'J..! Ijk; : 

1. He ^:ru i tinent ; 

PMacomont; 
J. cVcH Nation; 
'I. Promotion; 

. Separation. 
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Extensive school visitation is envisaged 
in the discharge of these responsibilities. 

Assistant Superintendent, Instruction 

1. Orientation activities for new teachers; 

2. Professional development programs for 
all teachers ; 

3. Curriculum development and modification; 

4. Special instructional programs, such 
as TESL, Distar, etc; 

5. Instructional equipment and supplies; 

6. Supervising specialist, non-school 
personnel associated with the general instruc- 
tional program. 

Extensive school visitation is envisaged 
in the discharge of these responsibilities. 

Supervisor of Pupil Personnel Services 

1. Supervising the Home Placement Program 
and other services offered to high school students 
attending schools of other jurisdictions; 

2. Administering the counsellor-aide 
program ; 

3. Special education programs; 

4. Standardized testing for guidance 
purposes ; 

5. Guidance to students and their teachers; 

6. Attendance of students. 

Director, Early Childhood Services 

1. Local development and adaptation of 
ECS curriculum; 
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Z. ()r(jdni/iruj LCS in coiinuni tit^s f.ot 
yet served; 

3. Sir iectinq and train iruj loccil ins true 

tor-i ; 

4. Liaison with local rontmuni ties ; 

5. Liaison with provincial and other 
ECS officials. 

Supervisor of Buildings and Riintenance 

K Super'vising maintenance personnel; 

2. Planning and impleinenting maintenance 
proqrams ; 

3. New building programs; 

4. The student transportation system; 

5. Supervising the school custodial staff; 

6. Teacher housing. 
Assistant Secretary Treasurer 

1. Central office support staff; 

2. Devising and supervising standard 
office procedures for the conduct of routine 
Dusiness matters; 

3. Supervising the accounting wor- of 
the central office; 

4. inventory co-itrr.i i'l ; o system; 

•J. Purr.iidSing agent for the system. 

Reference fias beer) made elsewhere to the 
roles of other members of the staff, supervisor 
of ifi5 true ti on , home placement officer, com- 
munity Mai son officer, facilitators, and 
lihi'-irv Supervisor. 
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The Study Group would be prepared to con- 
c^^'de tndt there is not necessarily an orjly way 
of organizing a total Staff. It is of the view, 
however, that wnjt has been proposed above bas 
more i;ient than other possible arrangements 
which i t considered. 



SUGGESTED ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 
NORTHLAND SCHOOL DIVISION 



SCHOOL BOARD 



Community Liaison Ofdcer' 



Superintendent of Schools 
Chief Executive Officer 



r 



I 



Secretary Treasurer 
I 



1 



Supervisor of BIdgs. 
and Maintenance 




Assistant 
Secretary Treasurer 



Director 
ECS' 




Off 
Man 


ice 
ager 






Clerical 
Staff 



Private 
Contractors 
Servicemen, etc. 



These positions would 
be unnecessary if 
maintenance is contracted 
to a gov't department. 



Janitors, Bus 
Drivers 



ERIC 









1 * 


Curriculum 


Field 
Foreman' 




Field 




Development 




Crew' 







I 



Associate Superintendent 

I 



Assist. Supt. 
Personnel* 



Principals 



Teachers 



T 



Assist, Supt. 
Instruction 



J Supervi>v,-f of 
Instriiciion 



Facilitators 




1 



Supervisor of Pupil 
Personnel Services. 



Home Placement 
Officer' 



■ -Temporary Ad Hoc 
Organization 

* Nevir positions 
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IliM MO'-,;, fiful r injinc j.i 1 

I ho pnrpr)Sfjs of tfu? 'InrUi I nrnl School 
Divi'iiori il iscusslmJ in cluiptor Its 
priiiMr-y tunction is lo provide school inij, od- 
ucrif.ion or good qiMlity to Iho childroii of 
"ho coiiiinuni Uos served. SuL-ondiir i 1y it iiUiy btj 
i-Oficoivoil .f^ fi.ivinfj <i purpose to onhcince tho 
M>'«iJity of life diid to contribute to the de- 
yj'lopinont of hiyhL'r levels of coiiimunity 
functioninf) iind piirtic iprUion in public dffdirs. 

The cKhieveiiient of these objectives must 
ultimately be expr-esst;d in monetary terms. 
People must bo employed. Services must be 
- Ptjrchrjsed, Buildinfjs dnd LHiuipment must be 
supplied. Maintenance must be provided, 
rrcwel must be enqaged in. All depend upon the 
avdi Itibi 1 i ty of funds. 

It is at this point that the division, 
through its board and officers, has its most 
direct and significant relationship with the 
Department ,f Education and the Government of 
Alberta. Proposals for the improvement or 
extension of services and pr'ograms must ul- 
timately, in most instances, be translated 
into tonus of financial support necessary to 
Implement them. The Department, which has a 
stewardship function in relation to public 
iiiof)eys,, must be satisfied that' the sums re- 
(lupsthMi . and those ultiuiately provided, are 
ef f*?ct i vely (jsed, 

farlier in this reporf mention was made of 
tlie rtither different nature of budgeting ap- 
plicable to riorthland as conifl^ired with school 
boards and schooi committees of counties 
qetifTdily, They balance their budgets by im- 
posinrj a tax on their ratepayers through the 
supplementary requisition, Northland balances 
its budget by convincing the Minister of 
CdurdtioM. through his department, of the 
necessity nf supporting the division to a re- 
quested level of special grant This grant 



is over and above the revenues which the division 
receive', in the normal way from the School 
foundation Program Fund, under the School Grants 
Regulations and from special project funds 
such as Early Childhood Services and the Educa- 
tional Opportunities fund. 

The division has the necessity, each 
year, of presenting its case with the hope of 
persuading those who need to be persuaded, that 
it needs the money. The Department of Education, 
and the Minister, have the responsibility of 
satisfying themselves that the sum o^ money 
is reasonable and necessary. On both sides 
question, of judgment arise, it being natural 
for the division to seek improvement, expansion 
of programs and services, better service as it 
sees it, all translated into monetary terms, 
while at the same time the providers, or recom- 
menders, of the money wish to be assured of 
necessity, of efficiency, and reasonableness. 

The last statement above epitomizes the 
financial dileimia. How much is necessary? 
How much is reasonable? What levels of as- 
piration can be accepted? 

The Study Group has made some examination 
of recent financial documents, budgets and 
annual statements. The increases per year are 
very large. For example: 

Budgeted Actual Special 
Expend i tures Expend i tures Grant 



1973 3,445,221 

1974 3,839,437 

1975 6,444,177 



3,511,413 
4,393,513 



953,090 

1 ,220,683 

2,341 ,836 
(requested ) 



Regarding 1975 it should be stated that 
the budget had not been accepted at the time of 
writing this report and so may not be strictly 
comparable. This depends upon the levels of 
expenditure and corresponding special grant 
finally approved. In fact some possible reductions 
of considerable magnitude had seemingly been 
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jdf.'iit. i f iwh !h(j consldiMMhlu tl ir.cropcincy be- 
tween budiieted cind actiuil Dxpond i turos in 197^ 
was tciken care of in part by an excess of some 
'^300,U00 of revenue from the federal (jovernment 
over the budgeted revenue. 

There ore always differences from year to 
year, usually additions, which affect expend- 
itures and tend to distort in lesser or qreater 
degree the relative pictures. For example, 
there was cofliinenced in 1 974 the Early Childhood 
Services (kindergarten) program. It did not 
exist in 1973. It will be larger in 1975 as 
more comiiiuni ties are served. It involves an 
increasing budgetary itefn. In 1974 schools 
were operated for the first time at Zama City 
and Brewster's Camp involving both capital and 
current expense. They continue at a higher 
level in 1975. 



huil(lifu) or travel » than (Elsewhere. 

lh<:« division, in connection with its 1975 
bud'i.-'r , isolated tho following items which it 
alleijeii contribute to its expense of operation 
beyoru.l the normal, <uul attefnpts to attach a 
dol lar figure to them. 

1 . I so KU ion bonuses 

Net deficit of payments over 

departmental grants for the 

jUurpfJse (see discussion in 
chapter 9) S 94,530 

2. Teacher-Aides and Counsellor- 
Aides 

No grants are receivable in 

respect of these (see Chapter 

9) 290,900 



In considering the cost level the Study 
Group again cautions about making comparisons 
with other school authorities, e.g. on a per 
pupil cost basis. The reader is referred again 
to the chapter on the uniqueness of Northland. 
It becomes a matter of attempting to assess 
three factors: 

a) what support is reasonable and 
necessary because of the geographical disper- 
sion of the division? 

b) what support is reasonable because 
of the low economic and social status of the 
di V i s ion? 

c) is the division being efficiently 
operated? 

To some extent a) and b) are parts of a com- 
bined or interdependent factor. 

There is not the slightest doubt that it 
costs substantially more to provide any aspect 
of service 1n Northland, whether it be teaching 
staff, maintenance, housing for teachers. 



3. Housing for teachers 

Deficit on current account, 

(1974 actual) 34,423 

Capital costs, not eligible 

for S.F.P.F. support, 109,583 

(see chapter 1 2) 

4. Travel and subsistence of admin- 130,000 
istrative staff, including 

trustees. This $130,000 is 
estimated to be caused by 
geographic considerations (see 
chapter 3) 

5. Boarding allowances and tuition 
fees 

net after government grants 62,000 

6. Busing 

net after government grants 396,560 

7. Tarly Childhood Services 

net after government grants 139,803 

3. Orientation and In-Service for 

teachers, aides, and E.C.S. 26,000 
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9. Instruct. jfMK) 1 supplies in- 
cludinf} \'vvo text-;, excc'js 
over fioniui I 3&»000 

10. Inclj()jhU? dohonture chdrgo'', IG'l^'lB'l 

11. Rent, - divi siona] offico, 

schools 7 2 

Total 1 ,:)16,63l 

There arc mny items that huve not been 
enconipLissed within the cibove listings such as: 

c) ) The necessity of huvincj relatively 
lower pupil- teacher ratios because of the 
special teachiny problems, and pupil disabil- 
i t iesi 

t>) Low enrolments in such one-room 
schools as fiose Creek, Steen River and 
Brewster's Camp. It seefiis unthinkable to close 
the schools but the S.F.P. and grant revenues 
are very low in comparison with costs; 

c) Heavy maintenance expense arising 
from distdncos and isolation; in addition to 
travel , 

(J) Large long distance call bills he- 
cause of distances involved in reaching schools 
ond the divisional office; 

e) Heavy administrative effort due to 
the large number of unusual arrangenents and 
i:i» .. instances which have to be tjiven attention; 

f) Higher costs of all sorts of goods 
and services laid down or rendered in isolated 
camiiiun i 1 1 es . 

The eleven items listed above which 
totalled $1,516,631 are now cominnnted upon. 

1. (solation bonuses were discussed in 
chapter 9. It may be repeated that they range 
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from a low $400 to a high of $1900. The scale 
has not been revised for some years. A revision 
should bo undertaken. The deficit arises from 
the fact that the contribution under the School 
Grants Regulations has a maximum of $860. The 
rest, up to the current Northland maximum of 
$1900, must be met as a component of the special 
grant. Actually the $860 figure is new for 1975, 
the maximum formerly being $750. Northland may 
expect some increase in its revenue from this 
source, perhaps in the order of 15'^^. 

If it is intended that the isolation 
bonus grant should cover most of the actual 
payment required to make the bonus meaningful 
it is too low. It should be further looked at 
by the Department of Education with a view to 
being more real istic. 

2. Teacher-Aides and Counsellor-Aides 

These seem to be essential in the schools 
because of language and other circumstances. 
Their employment has been accepted for a number 
of years but no grant support is received from 
regular channels. They are a full charge against 
special grants. 

3. Housing for teachers 

This is fully discussed in chapter 12. 
The Study Group sees no way of avoiding this 
service, and of making it one of the marginal 
benefits for teachers. When staff is expanded, 
as in 1975, more residences have be to be pro- 
vided. These have to be paid for either out of 
current revenue or by way of short term loans 
to be paid for over a period of years. 

4. Travel and Subsistence 

The far flung and isolated locations of 
schools in relation to headquarters result in 
heavy expense for travel and associated sub- 
sistence. Recall the comparison of aggregate 
distances from headquarters referred to in 
chapter 3, 250 miles compared with 7000 miles. 



with (hor tor M MM'vii.t' h»Mfnj i (M|in r'dd in .1 
ntjiiibiM- nf I ft', til fK (»s . 

Mont, inn iiury tx' nuidi? A\'\n of such tiict.or*^ 
-IS ()r-int 1 I s ' iiMM't uMjs. In nkiny, if not most,, 
M.hool juri '.() it: 1. 1 Of)', i r. is (joimiion to Imvi? (\ 
'iDHtfily meet UK) nf principals wi.tfi the supor* 
ifitofidont and his stdtf. Fhoso iiieotiruis servo 
<mIiii inistrMti vf?, odiK <i ( i ond 1 01 id pldnniiici 
purposos. In mofit cdsos tfioy ,iro i-f^l «it i vt? ly in- 
(♦xpens i vo, only .1 fow miles ot' travel being 
invulved. Such iiieetinqs (ire (?(|Ucilly, if not 
nioro, necesseiry in Northland, hut hecdusti of 
di'itiince iind ttMnsportation ()robletiis ore 
r'Xpensive. The principals have t)oen urqiny 
li'ore inoetincjs and four per yec»r rire now planned. 
Tv/n, .It ledst, (it these* con he combined witfi 
more rjenerdl (fd ther*in()s , orientdtion in August, 
teachers convention, L.O.F. subsidzied in- 
stitute, hut 'jome additioridl travel or !iub- 
sii fence iikiy he retiuiretl. 

i), iloard intj and fu \ I ion 

Shjce many of Northland's t|rado IX pupils 
and practi rally all its hifjh school pupils must 
be subsidized, most under unusual circumstances, 
the expense of encouracjiru), or makifui possible, 
their attendance must be met. 

f), Iiusinfj 

This is discussed in the chapter on Pupils 
and Services, The deficit in this category is 
very larqe. This would ofipear to be due to 
the fdct that niucfi of the transportation pro- 
vided is not required by law to l)e supplied. 
I he services now in effect fjave been accepted 
as recisr)n'd)lc under the c irciiinstances f or some 
ye.irs . 

Sub s ec t i 0 n ( ') ) of s er t i 0 n ■] 0 f the 
Schefhjie f'Mrt W] of the School loundation Pro- 
'iraiii fund Regtiiations reads, 

"(3) The Minister may adjust the amount 
payable to any hoard under rJiis sect.ion where 



if! his opinion the circumstances are sucfi th<it i 
is fair and reasonable to make that adju!'> (inent. " 

Sucli an adjustment should !)(> soikiIU. by fh. 
bocu'd so that the support from rcMjular soiir* cs 
would he somewhat more in lino with l':)/'j i.u-js, 
fills woulfl reduce correspondingly the spei. ial ' 
()rant. No such request has been made <iccnrding 
to departmental officers. 

The Study Group has gained the {ni()rH»ssion 
that the division has not always been as dili- 
gent in seeking to alleviate its c i rciiinstances, 
even though in small ways, as it might have. 
The special grant procedures referred to in 
the section headed Special Grant may be a 
factor in this respect. 

7. Early Childhood Services 

This kindergarten type service has only 
r-ecently been developed. It is f^'^emed ^.0 be 
essential to assist children whose mother 
language is other than English, many of whan 
may suffer other disabilities, to get a better 
star't in grade one. The operation as being 
developed by Northland would seem to be exactly 
what was envisaged when the provincial ly funded 
program was set up. 

Orientation and In-Service 

The special nature of Northland ' s* school s , 
of pupil population and of communities served, 
makes it imperative that new teachers receive 
some instruction and advice before going to their 
schools. This the division must pay for. Sim- 
ilarly the paraprofessionals employed are with- 
out any training. To enhance their usefulness 
they must receive instruction, both iiiiirediately 
upon appointment and also subsequently. Travel, 
subsistence and instruction must be paid for. 

0. Instructional supplies and texts. 

Because of the low economic status of 
;;k)s^ of the caiimunities served, and to assure 
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t.ti.it pupils h.Wf wli.iL Uwy ihm.mI to hi? I.ujf)lil., 
'.chfiol ,iri(l tpxts lU'o iDiido iiViHliihIo to 

.1 I fj.T ox font t.h.iri in most jur" isd ic t ions . 

10. I nol iij ^l)lt? (If?l)tnitiirc' charMios, 

fho Scfidol fOuruio t ion f'ro(jrMiii rund r»er- 
vic.os the dohi.Mituros attributal)l<j ton hinhliruj 
project to tin iipprovod si^re and up to n iiitix- 
imum cost per 5(ju.iro foot. 

Northlcind fi<is found it nccossnry i\t times 
to oxrrMKt thfi sp.ir.e HriiitG, but mnro particular- 
ly hdS oxcoedett, suhf.lcintiiil ly, the square 
foot cost. There is no avoid ing this liaving 
regard to the much higlier costs of construction 
or huildino placement in isolated locales. 
These overaues become a charge on the current 
bud()et, and hence are o component in the 
special grant. 

IL Rent 

Three casor, ar? referred to here, which 
from the overall (jover-nmental picture have off- 
set tinfj features, but which adversely affect 
Northland's biidrjet: 

a) Rent is being paid for office 
quarters in a privately owned building in Peace 
River, pursuant to the move it was required to 
make from Edmonton. In Edmonton the division 
still owns an office plant but has been re- 
{)uirod to make it available without charge to 
f.hi' Athabasca University, 

h) Teachers' residences were ownod hy 
the division at Groiiard. These were siirrended 
to Alberta 'flous ing Corporation and the division 
pays rent for those it uses; 

c ) The division's school plant at 
Grouar-d was turned over to the former Depart- 
ment of Public Works for use as an Alberta 
VocatiifM.il Centre. The division's school oper- 
ates in part of the plant for which it now pays 
rent 
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There iiiav he some compensating factors in 
b) and c) hut the arramiements are such that the 
division appears to have lost the ownersfiip of 
certain assetr» and any l)onefit, budget-wise, 
that might accrue from sijcli ownership. Relative 
to the above matters it has been drawn to the 
Study Group's attention that Northland is still 
res[)0rjsible for meeting debenture payments on 
the Grouard plant and the Edmonton office. These 
have been effectively separated rroin tlie division 
by governmental action. The division pays rent 
at Grouard for accommodation with respect to 
which it is also paying debenture charges - 
something of an anomaly. Similarly it pays 
office rent at Peace River and debenture ser- 
vicing for office space in Edmonton from which 
i t derives no revenue. 

These items affect the special grant 
adversely. Some serious attempt should be made 
by the Department of Education to remove these 
charges from the division and place them where 
they now more logically belong. 

The recitation of the eleven itefns above, 
and the addition of such other factors as were 
referred to as a) to f), serve to indicate 
that Northland is faced with extraordinary, ex- 
penditures. The figures given by the secretary- 
treasurer are easily verified in some instances, 
not so easily in others. They are clearly 
justifiable in some cases, difficult to be con- 
clusive about in others. Nevertheless it has 
to be conceded that a high level of budgeting 
and of expenditure is necessary. 

The Study Group made arrangements for a 
team of Department of Education field officers to 
make some examination of the business and financial 
affairs of the division. Unfortunately illness 
and other emergencies delayed and to some extent 
limited the scope of the study. Nevertheless 
a considerable number of matters were looked 
into and were reported upon. The Study Group 
has had little time or opportunity to probe 
further into these, a number of which are now 
referred to. The full report of the team will 
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t)t* iiirido avciilablf to the division. It is, of 
courso. (iVtiilablu to the Dc^PiH^tmifnt of EdiiCd- 
tion. 

1, rho team, which ^at in on the 1975 
bmlqc?t nieetinq of the board, noted thnt this 
large ,ind coinpHcatCMl document was before the 
board prior to its approval for not much more 
than half an hour. The impression was gather- 
ed that the board members as a whole did not 
really comprehend its siijini f icance as a planning 
document for a year's ope»*ation or were con- 
tent to accept the proposals of the adminis- 
tration with little criticism or analysis. 

The budget meetinij of a board is surely 
one of its most important. More study time 
would seem to be warranted if it is truly to be 
the board's document. It was reported that no 
changes were effected in the budget by the 
board at its meeting. 

It may be assumed that there were infor- 
mal discussions involving the chairman and oc- 
casionally other trustees but the actual for- 
mal study and approval appear to have been 
somewhat perfunctory 

2, The equipment and furniture budgets 
for the individual schools totalled $58,000 
plus $32,000 for special, early childhood and 
outdoor education, and $100,000 for video-tape 
recorders. The $58,000 is comprised largely 
of costed lists supplied by principals cover- 
ing a great variety of items, projectors, 
recorders, calculators, playground equipment* 
listening stations, miscellaneous furniture 
and other items. The total may not be ex- 
cessive but these observations are made: 

a) ordering seems to be at the whim of 
the principal, i.e. without any sort of plan- 
ning as to what complement of machines should 
be in each school. This leads to something 
being of use, or expected use, by some teacher 
but of little interest to another as staffs 
change. The Study Group must say again, as it 



did ill chaptor 14. thnt i( saw very little use 
h(Mn(| iiiado of \Mv alroady cons I do rah 1 e quantity 
of ttM(;fitn(| h.irdwarf* in th(? nchool*,. 

U) Somo kind of standard issur? of oquip- 
menl, p^-.pec ia I 1 y tnai:hln(| m|iiipmont, should be 
estahl isbed; 

c) AuotMit.itions of this should be made 
only wfien there is clear evidenco that some 
staff or teacher will, in fact, make use of 

the addi tion; 

d) Equipiimnt not in use, or not likely 
to be used by thf? current staff, should be 
brought back to headquarters where it might be 
made available, on request, to schools having 
an immediate need or interest. 

In the matter of video-tape recorders, 
this equipment ought to be supplied only when 
some supervisory officer is satisfied that 
there is a teacher who is quite enthusiastic 
about its use. 

Supervisory visits to the schools 
should on the one hand encourage and help with 
the use of instructional equipment and on the 
other take steps to see that it is in use, or 
available on request, and not be gathering 
dust. 

3. A number of criticisms were made of 
the manner in which the maintenance function had 
been performed, lack of tendering, lack of ex- 
penditure control, direct engagement of charter 
flights by non-employees to be paid for by the 
division, undue freedom for the supervisor to 
commit the division, in fairness it must be ob- 
served that these criticisms relate to a period 
during which a supervisor was in charge who is 
no longer with the division but it would appear 
that some firmer scrutiny of the operations 
should have been in effect during that time. 

The chief executive officer and the 
secretary-treasurer must be in closer contact 
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wit.h f.fir (Irt.in-, u\ thi-. very liU't)r» i)|M?r<i f ion . 
The iis»' (il o-n-' h>is».' in'iljM'', is f.".,st?iit j.il , iifHU^r 

L Iho ho.itMj j"» not '.HppliiMj with por*- 
iu<lj(, pr" int.-out-, sfiowiruj (?xpf»rul i ruros to ildlo 
ir} rt»l.it. ion t.o hudfjct, . When inovitnhly 
hapiiorr. sonte p irt. nf the buiKjr.t. i'; ovor- 
O'.pfMticd , (ir is itppro.ichifKj that. stHte, tho 
horn'."! should knov/ atui take appt .'»pr idti? .u:r.ion 
!in«lor (.ho c i rcuiM'itancos . All '»^/(M"-cxpf»n(li ttirc 
,hf)ijlfl bo author i.'Ljd by lioard minute. 

f). The diiirrnpancy betv^ecn LCS. cx- 
p{.»nditures cind qrant roveruit'S is very IiIijIk 
(novitably co-sts in Nortfiland arc hicjhcr than 
L'Isewnorc. Perhaps there is full justitica- 
tion but thL» board should look closely into 
thir» operation, bo fully satisfied, and be 
P^ef).ired to justify the heavy cost beyond cjrant 
Support. * 

6. Departmental officers have had some 
difficulty in understand incj or reconcilinij a 
tiumher of items in the 1974 financial statement, 
'jtudy is" continuiru) regarding these, f^xplana- 
tion^ may be obtained, or advice may be given in 
respect of them. Tfipy incl 'de ct^rtain inter- 
relationships between operational and capital 
r.tCv:ou'its . (Ireat care must be excercised to 
^' e tho proper use of funds for their re- 
'ppc tive purposes. 

/. Section !f)l of The School Act. sub- 
s^'rrion {?), requires prior ministerial ap- 
pruv.il of short term Cijpital loans. This has 
nnf :n-?en consistently obtained. Care must be 
taken to observe this requirement, not only 
because it is d statutory provision l)ut also 
l)ecfU/se the Oe()a»*tment of Education is the 
r*('-.i(h/al payer when obligations are incurred. 

While nominally tfie secretary- 
t.r(M".:]rer is the purchasing agent of the 
board it was foufid that several persons have ex- 
e<^ci'ed this fr net ion, i.e. have done ordering 
aT»d purchasing Ther*ewill inevitably be 



casi.'S where an officer, especially while on 
iiui intenance work, must efigage in on-the-spot 
fHjrfiriri/(tt ion. In genera], however* in order 
that there may he accounting .ind budgetary 
control all should piiss through and be pro- 
ct)ssed by whomever is designated to l)e pur- 
chas in(i agent . 

Recent discussions in the divisional 
office reveal an awareness of some previous 
laxity and an intention to improve channels 
and procedures. The proposal to have the 
supervisor of maintenance report to the 
secretary- treasurer should provide some rectifi- 
cation. 

Tfie examining team recommended specific- 
ally that ther'e be a designated purchasing 
agent with duties and responsibilities properly 
described and with a statement of policies and 
procedures by which to be guided. This is 
consistent with the recommendation made In 
Chapter 16. 

A number of detailed suggestions were 
also made some of the chief being: 

a) that inventory records be developed 
and ma intained ; 

b) that standard supply and equipment 
1 is ts be pi'epared; 

c) that lists of eligible and qualified 
bidders and suppliers be maintained; 

d) that specifications be established 
for a variety of products and services; 

e) that the assistant secretary- 
treasurer be given increased responsibilities 
and authority thereby relieving the secretary- 
treasurer of some of the burden of his office; 

f) that there be sonie additions to 
clerical staff. It was noted that the extension 
of supervisory personnel has not been accompanied 
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hy .1 corrt»spofKl ln(| typlruj <uul clerMcH Ciipocity, 
Slinulil thi»rc» hi? somt' inoni tori mi of nuitnrh) I n 
bf'jntj produced for (jlstrltuition to avoid ux- 
cessivf* prol j tornt Ion? 

As has been Hul1C(Uecl soverdl times in 
this report Northlund looks to the Department 
ot £duciit1on for its ultimate findncinq rather 
than to ii levy on its ratepayers. There are 
a number of other jurisdictions who also must 
seek special grants because of their Impecun- 
ious circumstances. 

Over the years the Department has develop- 
ed a variety of equalization schemes designed 
to enable such school authorities to tap 
regular sources of revenue and eliminate or 
redure the amount of grant to be received 
pursuant to .Ministerial discretion, currently 
under section 17 of the School Grants Regula- 
tions, 

The latest of these is the Requisition 
Equalization Grant (Part K of the School Grants 
Rf?qulations, 1976). Because of Northland's 
peculiar circumstances it profits from this in 
very small amount in relation to many other 
school outhorities. 

No such scheme has ever been fully effect- 
ive and equitable, nor is it likely that one 
will ever be devised that will take care of the 
ex traordinary c ircumstances prevailing in 
Northland. Special grants appear to be part 
of its way of life for the foreseeable future. 

The present sequence of events is that 
Northland prepares a budget which is approved 
by the board. It is forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of Education for scrutiny. The budgeted 
revenues are checked and the expenditures are 
examined critically, especially in relation 
to increases over the previous year. Cor- 
respondence and conversations ensue between 
Department and division pursuant to which mod- 



ifications a lid (orn.'i, tiuhs aw of foe tod, In due 
course the hoar'd and Its otl leers meet with too 
Department to defend the laidqet, fiirther ad- 
justinii iruiy r^est/lt, Lveiitually the Department 
accepts a bud()et tii effect what this moans is 
that the division can expert to receive the 
necessary special (irant support, over and above 
its other revenues, includlno entitlements 
under the School foufidaficjn (Program and Schools 
Grants Regulations. 

Unfortunately this process is not roiii* 
pleted until several months of the year have 
already gone past. Coiiini tments have been made 
and expenditures incurred. Whether this process 
can be speeded up is a question. The audited 
financial statement for 1974, a crucial document 
in the process, is dated April 7, 1975. Soine 
of the coimients made in the section on audit 
may have relevance here. It' would be highly 
desirable to develop a new routine. For one 
thing the officers of the Department are inun- 
dated with the budgetary problems of many 
boards all at the same time making it extremely 
difficult to do Justice to their study, or to 
deal with them with despatch. 

While some aspects of the budget cannot 
be completed until after the financial state- 
ment of the previous year is complete, never- 
theless it should be possible for the division 
to prepare and send forv/ard a tentative budget, 
or a listing of probable increases in expend- 
iture» with documentation, in December or 
January. This would enable study and dialogue 
to beqin much earlier resulting in better under- 
standing and less hurried decisions. The Depart- 
ment should require this. 

If, as is recommended, periodic print- 
outs of revenues and expenditures in relation 
to budget were provided the operation of budget- 
ing at an early date should be easier. 

It has become practice* almost tradition, 
for the e.xpendi tures to exceed the budget, 
a circumstance by no means unusual in an in- 
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t l.if. i(uiiirv (MM (:om|)(»n'iaMfii| nwcfiiii'S otttMi 

Ki'l c uriMth^rMl' I y hrhirul cxprfut 1 tiu'os ifit'iir rrtl. 
In .iny cvpiit , l,Mr i)i»(),n'(iiM»nt. 'Mttisf lptl 

i['.»Mt Mhit Mh» L»xptMuH tii!^iv» liiivM ()(M:n miihIo, 
'I'M .ill tliM i»»viMiij»>o '.till nutsl.iruliM(| 

in.l ,)ppl j.- ,il)lo Id t(u; yen ^i; (juostion havi? 
bi'^'M ifit;o i cins iiler<u ion ^ ii))prc)ver. and 

pruviilo'. t.ii(;fi fuial (.ot.>il special grant as is 
rHH:r'-.',.iry t.o put Lfn) finantiial r.tatoiiient In 
b.H.iiii*,'. In fact, t.ho ntatf.(uu»nt incluiios such 
<in .iniuunt, whi(.;fi ni.iy hi* r,ubj(H:t to adju'^liiKMit , 
in its ?'(fVf?mnM, t'vi»n thou'ih not actually ro- 
t.oivf.'tl nor authori.:oti at thu tiinu. 

Tho result is that the tin.inrlal statc?- 
«it(?nf. (!no'\ not at any time show a rloficlt. It 
always is in exdct balance. 

Tho Study (iroup has some miscjivings 
about this practice. It is quite aware that 
in tho end the d(?ficit will have to be picked 
up, but currently being a kind of automatic 
af tor-the-event occurr*ence it must tend to 
make board and officers less hev/-to- the-budcjet 
consc ious 

It is concedKl that it is impossible lo 
oredict with fiicjh accuracy what the ultimate 
need will bo. A Zama City or a Brewster's 
Camp may appear without notice as in 1974. 

Nevertheless the Study Group considers 
that it v/ould be salutary, and better practice, 
tor .) dollar figure ot special grant to be 
approved, rdther than for interim payments on 
an unknown final figure to be made* and the 
S'j'' paid during the year. 

It should then be Incumbent on the divis- 
ion to spend, as closely as possible, in ac- 
cordance with Its budget, keeping pe»* iod ical ly 
informed as to the state of its revenue and ex- 
pmd i r.ijr-es . If circumstances develop through 
tho year which are of an extraordinary nature 
it should pre'ient these to the Minister, 
through the Department, and seek additional 
'iiipporf ,u the rime 



At y(Mr'N end the accounts reflect only 
ceventios in actual pr'ospect, Including any 
portion or' spei;ial gnnt autfiori/ed but not ro- 
<:<nv(ul. {h(.' fin.uicial statement might, iind 
prof)erly so, show a deficit. 

It would still be necessary for the govern- 
ment to cover tho deficit since there Is no 
other source of revenue, but the statement 
would reflect a true state of affairs as they 
in fact existed at December 31. 

It may be emphasized that a primary 
purpose in making this recommendation is to 
attempt to make the division more expenditure 
vis-a-vis budget conscious. 

ljntj}res_t 

Schedule 13 of the 1974 financial state- 
ment shows the sums paid out during that year 
for interest charges as follows: 

On debentures $185,544 

On debentures (other school 6,222 
boards ) 

On capital loans 23,056 

On operational loans (including 

bank charges 83,527 

$298,349 

Offset against this is $10,542 received 
from other boards. The sums involving other 
boards relate to assets transferred to or from 
other jurisdictions. 

The total amount spent on interest is thus 
about $290,000, a not inconsiderable budget 
i tem. 

With respect to borrowing for current 
purposes the division is in good company in 
that few school authorities finish a year with 
money available to meet expenses before the 
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or tuiuls ut fMf ni'w It, I*. »t 

^..onUrunl pt'oM**.*. ot bur fOwiDij iW)<l r'i»lK)f^rowlni) , 
\ vm\ thr' Mti Mil point of »*tii(. lt!nt u**v of monoy 
I t S<''tMhS w.iNt.i'tuI . 

provin<:ljI i)ov<»r'r«iunil inlor-est heconios a cohi" 
ponunt *J> thif spfci.il ^jr.int. No rtfddy solution 
Is apparent unless r.hrouf^h soim? expoditinq of 
ptjynient^* Of tfittrflffl p«iymi?nt^, t;c)trthlh«!d with 
some diMjree of control to dssun* lUM the 
moru.vy would not sp*?nt and the old *i1tuotion 
slipped into, thti division w»*re provided with 
working cupitdl early in the year. 

On capital account over $180,000 a year 
ijoefi out for interest, again at the ultimate 
expense of the provincial goverrinent, Aii 
iiient:jnnod in another chapter the Study Group 
found that in Manitoba and Saskatchewan build- 
ings are provided by the government through 
the appropriate department, after all neces- 
sary scrutinies and approvals are coitipleted. 
In other words they are erected as though public 
works projects. Upon completion they are 
transferred to the school authorities. This 
means that no debenture charges are involved. 
The buildings are an inimediate charge on 
provincial revenues- The Study Group regards 
this procedure favorably. It greatly 
diminishes the administrative and financial 
effort of the division and does away with 
interest charges. 



It should l)e l^ept In mind that the whoU^ 
operation of oulhori^ing, processing, funding 
afid servicing involvrs a not Inconn iderahle 
administrative effort for various persons 
and a gene iijs. 

On balance the Study Group believes it 
would be advantageous to pay for buildings 
ininiHliately while the province is able to do 
so. 

As has been stated oarlier in this report 
the equalized assessment total upon which 
Northland may requisition is very small indeed. 
It amounts to $2,240,110. When related to 
pupil enrolment, excluding Treaty Indian en- 
rolment, this provides only $1,490 behind 
each pupil, an inconsequential amount. Twenty 
mills on this provides only $30 a pupil out 
of a total annual cost per pupil in the vicinty 
of $1,750 (1974). 

Pursuing this matter for purposes com- 
parison the following figures were obtained 
for the year 1973. 

^ 1 Albert a School Juris dict ions 

1. Total revenue fronj sup- $ 56,298,94< 

plementary requisitions 
(p. 1 28, 69th Annual Report) 



The gijestion is as to which is preferable 
from the province's point of view. 

a) to pay cash for Northland's buildings 
thereby avoiding interest charges; 

b) to duthori2e debentures, which it 
itijst service at a high rate of interest, re- 
taining its funds which can be invested pend- 
ing their having to be appl ied on debenture 
servicing. The latter would likely be at a 
lower rate of interest. 



2. Total number of students in 
Alberta, Sept, 30/73 
(p. 112, 69th Annual Report) 

Revenue per student from 
supplementary requisitions 

B. Northl and School Divisio n 

1. Total revenue fr-om sup- 
plementary requisitions in 
1973 



419,755 
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$48,103 
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; Mf (>li/(>(i» s ill fltirUtl.iiHl , 
•.t-i»r , u)/7 i 

Ill 

flo. nt non- fr^JM 

Ri«v»Mii(t» por' stud(M)t i roiif 
'♦upploitii'rit.ii'y rcqui^Jt. ions - 

l^ovivuie pt'i' rum- trr ^ ^ v 

^tudfjnt - $.];» 

It NorthUuid h.id )n thot, yo.ir had the 
dtf fcrj;n<:i? p(?r pupil botwoen $134 and $1? It, 
would have hod .in .idditiorMl sum of apfit Oa iiiuUf- 
ly Slb(),OU(), IiH' ho.ird is. of courst?, fiolpless 
in ttiiti fiuitfor which rofloct'*. unf.wordbiy upon 
it, to tUo extmit thcU, this lost, or non- 
rxistK»nt, t*t»v(.*nuo mu^it .ippojt' d coniponont. of 
tho spoci.il <jr.u)t, 

Thrre are ^oiiie further rolated considor- 
i\ t ions . 

1. Thn suppltMiienttiry requisition rMy 
Ih^ levied only on dssessriif^nts whicfi lie in 
orfjdfn/Pd school districts. This is so stated 
in s<'f tion 6 of The Northland School Division 
A<.;t n. is conjectured that the t'otionale of 
this was that it would be unfair to have sup- 
P I fMiienta ry levies upon lands not served by 
•.'..iinols, trie asrajmption boiruj that where there 

a district there is a school, or at least 
ffU' poss ibi 1 i ty of a scnool , 

In section 8 it is stated that "the board, 
to tho e<tent that it considers it feasible to 
do so, shall make arrantjeiiients for the education 



of v.fiildri'ii whtiNt^ (lart'iit*, r<»sidp within the 
iDvlsjoM but not within school districts", 

The term "make avran'i^Hiirnt^" r^jms to 
im.Mly rrafe.iHit tiiuj or lioardinf], OperrttlrH) a 
s»:huol Is not iiKMitioned. It is ^» torm of 
maklMk) arranginiient^ » it Is triie. but If th.U 
fi.id re<illy beefi envisaged it soenis probable 
that the wording would have been "shall oper- 
lUe a school 01' niaki* other ar)Mn(|eiiiotUs'* , 

The fact Is tfiat there «irij now many 
<Ji'Uricts without schools, and some schools 
without districts, which secins to violatOi 
both ways, the [irlnciple thiU there should 
be supplementary requisitions only on com- 
munities served by schools, The probability 
is in respect of districts no longer served 
by schools, or transportation services, thrtt 
little assessment is Involved. 

The schools without districts are cur- 
rently IJrcwstcr's Camp, Nose Creek and Zama 
City. It has been recommended that Brewster's 
Camp and Zama City be transferred to Tort 
Vermilion. This can only be done if districts 
are formed, in which case they would bear 
supplementary requisition levies Imposed by 
that division. 

The fJose Creek corinunity has little or 
no assessment having regard to its location. 

The Study Group sees no justification 
for these districts, except Nose Creek, being 
exempt and recommends that districts be 
established whether transfers are effected or 
not. The additional revenue will not be great 
but there will be consistency. The division 
should take the Initiative In a matter of 
this sort. 

2, Actually the levy for supplementary 
purposes Imposed on Northland's equalized 
assessment is complicated by the electric 
power and pipeline taxation arrangements. 
The division makes its deniand based on the 
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r 111.) mj 11%, 1 hi' MiiM'tlfM) (Mi% ^^ in t 
i.f r^H I I', . fa* u'^'l 1^ -'{'ii* tt> 

\u..' .ufihilly Murlvn) I nu* .tiUUUHt Of tMi* 
ilu* '-t(nl/ i»r'i)ti|> inii't^v h?wr»i| ofl iM^rs tif 

(uiiplfMtty. It Wiis .I'lr'tii'vl th.it. Uw '.vhoni 
<|jsrTi«r. I'ouniiary is i rather .irhlinu\y line 
plfU. iMM j)r»)pjM"tv nv»itio thy tOAlmi /oui* 
iiiKi )<Mvirit> tin ,!<lj.n:t!nt cuu' out,* fho i)ui»slion 
riro'^i' iis lo whothor ..ill l.inds in an hii(jruvr- 
iiifMit 'tistrh. t sMoiihl hi' 'nubject to scmiil* ti>nM 
of supph.Hjiivitary » tnju t s i t. loo . No nisit soluf, Uin 
r,o this (iin«stion was arnvt.'ci at. It. )s s^xm*- 
thuvj thai ottii.{?rs ot tho two tlep^»>'t"H!f)ts 
iiutfot tiifthio' CAplnrt* with two I'fK.fs tn minjl, 
t.ht? jchi^'vino of tjroat''^ i^juity ar)(J fh*^ in- 
criM ^iiru) nt UjhiIs .ivtiiKittb* to support 
M, hoo! s , 

tho St;u<ly droop >/as suppi iiHl with <;oi)io 
tKjijri'S whft.h piirpor'teiJ to Show that trim tin- 
total area ».'ncoinpas«^oti by fiorthUinU very 
suhstafit iti I rii'vt/rnji'S av.cr'iit^ to the provinco. 
While ihv AViUi is a t inane ial burcJef} the 
rovonues trdHi its area appear to t>*' very 
!HU(.h ir» cu I'Ss ot suCti h'jr<l(oi. 

Tho Northlooil Sunuol Division Act pro- 
yifi*',, sixtion /, tipit tho books ana dLCOunts 
i)f I Mi' (J 1 V i s ion sfia 1 1 be auil i te<J by the 
P'fjvin( ial Auditor, or his reprosentative. 
[mis I lont) srarnhnq arrM»i(|pfnent. applicable 
tfi .) >/,ir.iet/ of institutions and acjencies 
whit.h art* ve»'y laroely su[)porte(i t)y ijovLM^nniont 
tumJ^. • It applies, tor example, in respect 
ot so!i:»» of The province's luajor hospitals 
r^ven thou*]h they arf? deetne'-l to be autoruxnous, 
ooerjtjno un-ler tf)eir own boards. 



Uir^ 0'*<'"4M^h has lu'i»h raisi'tl as to whi^thn 
fnj's 1% a f-'N*iarv rrt|inr«^iit»f\i and whtM:hrt 
th«' i^'viyifuMal And I tor doris » u\ fat.t, rtMiOtM 

Mur... that would prevail if, as In the o-.Mai 
i..^*MS a Mm! or i har t^^rtnl accountants w^^i c 
t!nda'jM<l, for sua nt tu disruH^ilon of tfie maitti 
with o(fu.tH»s of Audit and othitrs, inchHtWi<( ft; 
division anil pifparMiiont. of Diocatinn i,ifttii»rs, 
H would appthir that, such is not Iho case. 
Ihe rrprosrntat i v(js of Audit p«i?rform oss«*ntlall 
tiM.' sanio functions as a private auditor. 

Another consideration is that of cost, 
tin? Provincial Audltot*'s bill boiii<i, tor 

sotne $M/jO(), Admittedly this is not 
a hlqhly sl»jnlf leant sum In relation to V\^: 
bud<jet. Assurance was (jlvcMi that this tidto-e 
is a modestly accurate reflection of the 
actual cost in relation to cvnployoes* time 
and transportation and Hviny expenses whili; 
auditors are in P(?aco River. The fee of a 
local auditor would he less, Judqlng by 
chai'ijes to other divisions. 

However, there was revealed that the 
divisional office relies on the auditors 
actually to produce the financial statemt»nt, 
including the preparatory work necessary, In 
effect, to the extent that this is true, the 
financial statwnent is not the division's 
statement but is Audit's statement about the 
division's affairs. The representatives of 
Audit with whom discussions were held indica- 
ted that it ought not properly to be done this 
way, The division should prepare the statement 
which, together with the background scrutinies 
appropriate, should then be audited, and if 
necessary, amended. They were of the view tlia 
if the sort of service rendered in this regard 
we»'e pr*ovided by an independent auditor the 
charge would have to be commensurate. Whether, 
if the division were to assume the basic 
functi\)n of financial stat«^Ment prepar.it ion, 
this now being a substantial and complex 
doctiment, additional office help would be 
ne^'Jed is a question. 
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From the standpoint of full understanding 
of the division's financial affairs the exer- 
cise should be a salutary one tor the secretary- 
treasurer and his staff. The Study Group con- 
sider^s that the division should not rely on 
the auditor to perforin this function. 

One argument in favor of a private auditor 
is that those who engage in this business 
usually do several school board audits and do 
have an intimate knowledge of school board 
affairs which should be of sane advantage. 

The Department of Education has its own 
staff of field off icers.who visit school 
board offices intermittently. Their functions 
include both checking on accounting procedures 
and practices and giving assistance and advice. 
As is so frequently the case the demands on 
their time limit the amount of attention to be 
given. Some more frequent visiting of North- 
land would be desirable because its total 
affairs are for a number of reasons more com- 
plicated than in most divisions. 

Tfie Study Group sees no compelling 
reason to continue audit by the Provincial 
Auditor. Without making any criticism of 
the service rendered it suggests that the time 
has arrived to revert to the nonnal practice 
of having the audit performed by a private 
auditor. 

Office 

Fn the matter of office accommodation it 
will be recalled that the division had, and 
5ti]l nominally owns, an office building in 
Edmonton, now occupied by Athabasca University. 
The division leases accommodation at Peace 
River. This is not fully satisfactory. 

Earlier in this report, chapter two, 
rpference was made to the matter of head- 
quarters, it being .ircepted, despite some pros 
and cons, that the office should remain in 
Peace River. That being the case the Study 
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Group recommends that the division be provided 
with its own quarters, including storage and 
shop, at Peace River. The financial arrange- 
ments are not of too great consequence since 
in the end the facility will be paid for by 
the provincial government. Whether actually 
handled in terms of dollars, or only on a 
theoretical basis, there should be or be deemed 
to be a quid pro quo in relation to the Edmonton 
property. 

Level of Support 

In concluding this chapter the Study Group 
wishes to say in respect of financing the 
division, that it sees no altei^native to a 
much higher than normal level of expenditure 
if progress is to be made in improving the 
quality and effectiveness of education through- 
out the division. This has been implied in 
the many recommendations that have been made 
for extension or improvement of services, 
facilities and personnel. It is not feasible 
to express this in dollar terms because needs 
and conditions change with much frequency. There 
must be continual dialogue between Department 
of Education and divisional board. There must 
be efficiency of operation taking due account 
of the factors inherent in the nature of the 
division. The official attitude needs lo be 
one of willingness to do whatever will make a 
contribution to improved effectiveness. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

Other N orthern Schoo l Jurisdictions 

No extensive study of Northland School 
Division could be complete without some con- 
sideration of the manner in which educational 
services are organized and administered in other 
provinces and territories of Western Canada 
where similar circumstances prevail. When tlorth- 
land visits were completed the Study Group 
contacted the appropriate school authorities 
in the Northwest Territories and northern 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Arrangements were 
made for two trips. 

The first of these trips was to Yellowknife 
to hold discussions with Mr. N. McPherson, 
Director of Education of the Government of the 
Northwest Territories, and other officials of 
his department, and, more particularly to visit 
Chief Jimmy Broneau School at Edzo, N.W.T. 
The second trip took the Study Group to 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, first for two days of dis- 
cussions with Mr. K. Jasper, Official Trustee 
of the Frontier School Division and some of his 
officials. The second leg of this trip was 
a one-day visit to Frontier Collegiate at 
Cranberry Portage in northern Manitoba. The 
final stage was a one-day visit to La Ronge, 
Saskatchewan, for discussions with Mr. Glen 
Lindgren, Director of the Academic Education 
Branch of the Department of Northern Saskatchewan 
and other officials of his Branch. 

No pretence is made that the Study Group 
was able to obtain a complete and comprehensive 
description of these school systems, let alone 
make any kind of assessment of their effective- 
ness. Nonetheless, the discussions V7hich were 
held were long, frank, and very relevant to 
the interests and concerns of the Study Group. 
They added much to the understandings Group 
members have of the problems of northern 
education and suggested alternatives to many 
of Northland's present practices. 



The Northwest T e rritories and Rae-Edzo School 

There being no direct comparability between 
Northland School Division and the Territorial 
Department of Education in Yellowknife, the call 
upon the Director of Education there was pri- 
marily a courtesy call. It was learned in gen- 
eral discussion that the Territorial school 
system has approximately 600 teachers, making 
it about 4 times as large as the Northland 
school system. Since there are few school* 
boards in the Territories the Territorial Depart- 
ment of Education operates most schools directly. 
It has a considerable staff for this purpose, 
some regional superintendents being stationed 
at various points in the territories. 

One feature of the visit to Yellowknife 
of particular interest to the Study Group was 
the discussion it held with Mr. Brian Lewis, 
Chief of the Program Development Division, and 
Mr. Edward J. Oberst, Supervisor of the Educa- 
tional Resource Center. The Northwest Territories 
has a* reputation in Canadian education for pro- 
gram development for native children. During 
this discussion the Study Group heard a report 
on Territorial experiences in this matter and 
an indication of present trends. A vast array 
of curriculum materials and resources designed 
and produced in the Territories to support the 
program were displayed and described. The 
Study Group was left with the impression that 
the Territories have made a sustained ^nd con- 
certed effort to develop a school program which 
builds upon the culture and experiences of its 
native students. 

It would be useful for the Assistant 
Superintendent, Instruction, if appointed, >...p,r>-.. 
others who may be engaged in curriculum 
materials development in the division, to 
visit this operation with a view to seeing the 
kinds of things produced and learning of the 
processes used. 

The visit to the Rae-Edzo School had two 
major purposes. The first purpose was to enable 
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the Study Group to see what is being done in 
native education in a jurisdiction outside 
Alberta and the second purpose was to observe 
a school system which is almost completely 
controlled at the local level by an organization 
consisting almost entirely of native people. 

Some years ago the Territorial government 
agreed to experiment with the idea of local 
control of education in a native community and 
encouraged the people of Rae and Edzo to 
establish the Rae-Edzo School Society, an 
incorporated body of locally elected people, 
to operate the school system under contract 
with the Territorial government. In large 
measure this arrangement was modelled on that 
found in Little Rock, Arizona, an arrangement 
which has received considerable publicity in 
native education circles and raised many hopes 
for a significant breakthrough in the education 
of native children. 

It was In this aspect of the situation in 
this system that the Study Group was most 
interested. 

By arrangement the visit coincided with a 
meeting of the Rae-Edzo School Society and 
the Study Group was permitted to attend and 
observe this meeting. 

The Society consists of six members, 
nominated and elected by secret ballot in much 
the same way as in regular school elections 
in Alberta. Public interest In the;e elections 
has been high with approximately 70% of eligible 
voters participating. The term of office is 
two years. Three members of the Society are 
elected each year. The system has been in 
operation for four years and some present 
members are now serving a second term. Five 
of the six members are native while the sixth 
member is a resident priest. 

The ?neeting observed by the Group was 
conducted in English and Dogrib with inter- 
pretations supplied by members. Several matters 
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of personnel administration were dealt with 
and there was a discussion of the new budget 
being negotiated with the Territorial govern- 
ment. The Study Group was left with the im- 
pression that a local school authority of this 
nature can deal with personnel problems, parti- 
cularly those involving local residents, very 
effectively. The possible effectiveness of 
this arrangement with respect to other matters 
of administration was impossible to judge from 
this brief visit. 

Although slightly more than 340 students 
are registered in this school , the average 
daily attendance is very low, ranging from 60- 
70%. The school is staffed with 16 certificated 
teachers, 2 non-certificated kindergarten in- 
structors and one physical education instructor. 
In contrast to Northland the turnover in staff 
is very low. The principal has been there for 
several years and he and members of the School 
Society become involved in the interview and 
selection of new teachers. 

The principal was unable to provide support- 
ing objective evidence but offered a subjective 
opinion that the local autonomy in school matters 
enjoyed by the native people of Rae and Edzo 
makes a significant difference in the education 
of the children there. However, no ready fig- 
ures were available on the drop-out rate or on 
the number of students who continue their school- 
ing beyond the grade nine available in the school, 

The entire school plant, including the 
attached student residence, was very impressive. 
,It...is much larger than one would normally expect 
to find in a community of this size. Probably 
some of this is due to the role played by the 
school in adult education in practical arts, 
offered in the home economics and industrial 
arts facilities. The need for student residences 
appears to have been grossly over-estimated. 
Living accommodations were provided for up to 150 
students but only 13 were in residence at the 
time of the visit. 
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The total staff on the payroll of this 
school system, including the sixteen teachers, 
is fifty-three. Twenty-nine of these are 
associated with the school in some direct- 
instructional or assisting role, fourteen of 
them are listed in the administration section, 
including three bus drivers and several school 
maintenance personnel including six janitors. 
Another ten people are employed in the residence 
housing thirteen students and in the school 
cafeteria which feeds the resident students 
and provides a hot lunch to the entire student 
body. By Northland standards the funding appears 
to be very generous. 

Even on the basis of such a short visit it 
was apparent to the Study Group that there are 
both positive and negative aspects to this 
experimtint in school governance and operation. 
Native people have become involved in the 
operation and administration of a school to an 
extent not encountered elsewhere by the Study 
Group. Undoubtedly this involvement has 
resulted in the development of local, leader- 
ship and administration skills and probably 
in some greater degree of acceptance of an 
outside institution as evidenced by participation 
in school activities by members of the two com- 
munities. This has not been achieved, however, 
without very generous expenditures of money 
for both capital and operational costs. These 
have also helped to retain competent teaching 
staff and create working conditions in which 
they can be most effective in the situation. 
From the perspective of the Study Group, the 
greatest disappointment was a lack of clear 
evidence that this form of local governance, 
and the recognition of the native people and 
culture wnich it implies, has done much to 
relieve the drop-out problem and lessen the 
general disinterest in education beyond a 
basic minimum. 

iNor was there evidence thAt any rj^lly 
different and distinctive educational program 
had been developed. Such native or cultural 



components as there were were in the nature of 
appendages rather than of really different 
curricular content or process. 

Tne Study Group does not presume to make 
any final judgments about the experiement in 
Rae-Edzo and is well aware that a four-year 
trial period is not necessarily long enough for 
the full benefits of the arrangement to begin 
to emerge. It may be wise for Northland to 
maintain some kind of occasional contact with 
^ Rae-Edzo to determine what lessons in the ex- 
periment might be of value to Northland. 

Frontier School Division 

The situation outside Alberta which most 
closely resembles the arrangement in Northland 
is found in the Frontier School Division in 
Northern f^nitoba, a not unusual condition since 
Northland School Division was the model for 
Frontier when it was organized in 1965, Officials 
of the Manitoba Department of Education visited 
Alberta and conferred with officials of Northland 
and the Alberta Department of Education before 
the establishment of Frontier School Division. 

Frontier School Division with headquarters 
in Winnipeg and field offices at Thompson and 
Dauphin consists of thirty-four schools scattered 
over a geographic area covering more than one- 
half the Province of Manitoba and serving approx- 
imately 5400 students, nearly all of native 
descent. It differs from Northland primarily 
in that it is governed by an official trustee, 
its schools on the average are considerably 
larger, and it operates a central residential 
high school. 

Since governance was a topic of great in- 
terest to the Study Group a significant portion 
of the discussions in-Winnipeg was devoted to 
this topic. 

Unlike Northland which has graduated from 
an official trustee to an appointed board of 
trustees from various government departments 
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to ov, appointed uoard of trustees the majority 
of v/hom reside within the school division, 
Frontier has not moved beyond the official 
trustee stage of development. The official 
trustee is an employee of the Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Education and the location of Frontier's 
central office in t-.c building which houses the 
Department of Education ensures a very close 
and continuous liaison between the official 
trustee and the senior members of the Depart- 
ment. 

The official trustee is assisted by a 
central advisory committee consisting of seven 
community representatives, one from each of 
seven regions. The members of this committee 
are elected and their major functions are to 
act in an advisory capacity to the official 
trustee and maintain good communications with 
the communities within their regions. The 
committee meets with the official trustee and 
his senior staff three times per school year. 
Committee members are paid a per diem honorarium 
and expenses for regional and central activities. 

One recent special activity of the central 
advisory committee was to study, at the request 
of the Minister of Education, the matter of 
governance of Frontier. Last January, the 
committee recoimiended to the Minister that 
Frontier be governed by an elected school board. 
At the date of the visit this recommendation was 
still under consideration and no response had 
been received. It was subsequently reported in 
the press that the Minister was proposing the 
nuldiny of tj plebiscite within the communities 
served seei<incj the residents* views on a number 
of possibi 1 i ties . 

At the local level Frontier has a school 
committee in every community it serves. These 
are considered to be an importcint element in 
the system of qovernance and much effort is 
expended in their formation and maintenance. 
Toward this end Frontier has taken the followinq 
s teps : 



1) Significant responsibil i t''»s and 
duties have been delegated to the local school 
committees. These are not uniform throughout 
the communities but depend on informal negoti- 
ation between the local school comjnittee and 
the official trustee. For examplr a committee 
wishing to exercise local con':o! ov-.i community 
use of school facilities can arrancjr.; to ^ave 
this responsibility transferred to U, commit- 
tees concern themselves with ](.ral selection and 
approval of parapr ofessi onal and custodial staff, 
school bus drivers, and, in some cases, in the 
selection of teachers and principals. They 
arrange for local discussion of school matters 
and have recently shown a great interest in 
upward extension of school programs in local 
schools. They approve and sponsor educational 
tours, press for improvement of school facilities, 
make representations about teachers unpopular 
in the community and serve as local contact 
people for officials of Frontier during their 
visi ts . 

2) Each local school committee is eligible 
to receive an annual grant from Frontier to 
finance certain of its activities. This grant 

is received in lump form by cheque and an account- 
ing for its expenditures is required before the 
next annual payment is made. At the moment the 
grant is calculated on the following basis. 
There is a basic $200 allowance per school plus 
S3. 40 for each student in excess of 30, to a 
maximum of $1000 per local school committee. 
The provision ofthis grant enables local school 
committees to undertake activities which help 
solve locally perceived problems, to promote some 
local aspirations and gives the committees a 
sense of achievement and justification for 
existence . 

3) Another practice in Frontier, one 
not found in Northland, is the employment of 
a Community Liaison Secretary of native back- 
ground. This person, a graduage of Frontier 
Collegiate Institute, has the responsibility 
of helping local school committees to achieve 
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their goals and improving the two-v/ay coniinuni- 
cation between Fr^ontier and these committees. 
He attends as (luiny local and regional meetings 
as possible and ensures that minutes of these 
meetings are forv/arded to the official trustee. 
In return local coimiittees receive copies of 
the minutes of the official school board 
meetings held by the official trustee. 

Local School Committees range in size from 
three to nine members. They meet at least once 
a month and frequently call special meetings to 
accomrnodate outside visitors. They are not 
paid honoraria for their meetings but do recover 
expenses incurred in their v/ork. 

Another area which received some attention 
was that of staffing. Frontier has a consider- 
able supervisory staff consisting of a field 
superintendent, three assistant field superin- 
tendents, a supervisor of library services 
assisted by a library consultant, a community 
liaison secretary, a student placement officer 
assisted by a counsellor, and a learning 
consultant. Consideration is now being given 
to the employment of two additional assistant 
field superintendents. 

Officials of Frontier feel that they have 
good continuity of teaching staffs. The annual 
turnover is about 30 ;> and the number of 
principalsh ips which change averages about seven 
per year, r-'ost new teachers are recruited in 
f'tanitoba and recruitment trips outside the 
province are ver'y rare. There is a dispropor- 
tionate number of first-year teachers on staff 
indii.Jting a reluctance on the part of experi- 
enced teachers to work in northern schools. 

As in Northland Frontier is reluctant to 
have the best salary grid in tfie province, 
fnerc is a northern allowance which is negoti- 
tited as a part of the salary agreement, this 
allowance currently ranging from $225-51,000 
with different scales applying to single and 
married teachers. The salary agreement also 
provides travel and inovinrj allowances to 



teachers. In most circumstances Frontier 
.reimburses teachers for expenses exceeding $25 
on their trips into and out from the comnunities 
at the beginning and end of the school year and 
whenever they are requested to travel to in- 
service training meetings or on other divisional 
business. A moving allowance of up to'$450 may 
be paid to a married teacher assigned an unfur- 
nished teacherage, this payment being received 
after three years of service. 

Divisionally owned teacher housing is avail- 
able in all communities and rents reflect a fair 
degree of subsidization. Teacherages are usually 
well -furnished and are rented with utilities 
included. In January, 1975, Frontier had approx- 
imately 235 teachers in divisional housing at 
an average cost of $73 per month per teacher. 
The ratio of teacherages to teachers is higher 
in Frontier than in Northland, Frontier also 
makes much less use of mobile housing than 
Northland. 

A maintenance staff of considerable propor- 
tion is employed by Fcontier and comes under the 
ultimate direction of* the secretary-treasurer. 
A maintenance supervisor ""is-located in Winnipeg. 
The school division is divided into three areas 
for maintenance purposes with a maintenance fore- 
man and two assistants stationed in each area. 
The foremen are qeneralists and their assist- 
ants are usually journeymen, .tradesmen. Over the 
entire school division these assistants include 
two electricians, two carpenters, and two plumbers 
These^jU-ne-men-li va.j*n several different com- 
munities throughout the division and, where 
cjdvantageous , the three crews exchange services 
between areas. In addition. Frontier has a 
five-year painting program and employs two paint- 
ers on an hourly basis and assigns them to work 
as required anywhere in the division. 

The maintenance crew looks after 236 teach- 
erages and 35 schools. 

The emphasis is on preventive maintenance 
and Frontier has a policy that each school must 
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be visited at least once a month by someone in 
the maintenance crew* Good communication is 
maintained between the maintenance foremen and 
the school principals and maintenance crews are 
able to go into isolated communities properly 
supplied with tools and materials for the work 
which must be done. Emergency calls are usu- 
ally not permitted to interrupt work already 
in progress and are answered by maintenance 
staff between jobs or by outside tradesmen. 

There is a teacherage inspection program 
in which teacherages with new occupants are 
inspected in September and October and teach- 
erages soon to be vacated by their occupants 
are inspected in May and June. 

At the local school level each school 
custodian is given a basic training program 
in which he is taught to do simple maintenance 
tasks around the school Each custodian is also 
provided with a basic set of tools, in the 
value of $277, in a padlocked box. Caretakers 
undertake to replace lost tools at their own 
expense. Broken tools are replaced by Frontier 
on submission of the broken tools. 

In budgeting matters Frontier is treated 
by the Manitoba Department of Education in the 
same way as any other school division. Its 
budget is submitted to the Public Schools 
Finance Baord which scrutinizes it and passes 
judgment on it. Because of the close liaison 
between the official trustee and the Deputy 
Minister, who is also chairman of the Public 
Schools Finance Board, there is seldom any 
serious question of the submitted budgets. 
Frontier qualifies for all the regular school 
grants and receives a special additional 
grant which compensates it for its lack of local 
tax revenue and finances extraordinary expend- 
itures not faced by other divisions. The 
official trustee and his field superintendent 
both believe that Frontier has been treated 
very favorably in financial matters by the 
Manitoba DepartiTient of Education. 



School cons truction ^}j3 Mani toba is financed 
differently than in Alberta. The Manitoba 
Departnjent of Education bears the total cost of 
approved new. construction. Construction costs 
are therefore not reflected in the financial 
statements of Frontier. Some school construc- 
tion in Frontier is planned and supervised by 
the Department of Public Works in consultation 
with Frontier. Other projects are supervised 
through all their phases by divisional personnel. 

The Study Group was informed that Frontier 
provides all, its school principals with a petty 
cash fund ranging from $25 to $75, and in addi- 
tion, Frontier principals are authorized to 
arrange local work in emergencies to a maximum 
of $100. 

During its fall visits to schools the Study 
Group heard it urged by principals that they 
have access to a petty cash fund. Later in the 
year the divisional board authorized such an 
arrangement. 

While no detailed statistics were avail- 
able in Manitoba the Study Group was led to 
believe that the student drop-out problem is 
not different from the situation in Alberta. 

Frontier has approximately 800 students 
registered in grades 9-12. Of these, about 
180 are in the Frontier Collegiate Institute 
at Cranberry Portage, the only complete high 
school operated by Frontier. Others are found 
in local schools with partial high school pro- 
grams or in the Home Placement Program. This 
program enables high school students in Frontier 
to go to any high school of their choice with 
financial assistance from Frontier and the 
support and personal assistance of the Home 
Placement Officer and his assistant. 

During the past few years there has been 
a very serious drop in school enrolment at 
Frontier Collegiate. At its peak it regis- 
tered over 400 students and student residences 
were built for over 300 of them. At present 
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there are only 1^0 students in residence and 
several units are completely closed. This 
collegiate has become a very expensive operation 
with an estimated cost of over $5000 per stu- 
dent per year. 



school board in the province. The third 
school board, known as the Northern School 
Board, is analagous to the Northland School 
Division. It operates a considerable number of 
schools in isolated, underdeveloped communities. 



The decline of student enrolment in the 
collegiate is traced to a strong desire of 
parents to keep their children at home, or close 
to home, as long as possible. This has led to 
strong local pressure for upward extension of 
school programs in local schools and to in- 
creasing use of the home placement program which 
allows students to attend high school near 
enough to permit home visits on weekends. 

The future of Frontier Collegiate is very 
• uncertain. It is expected to operate with 
reduced staff for one more school year. No 
one would make any predictions beyond that point. 

T!?£i'?i'iL*rA"i'JOA o^Qorthern Saskatchewaji 

Because thp discussions held in La Ronge 
were considerably shorter the following de- 
scription of the situation in Northern 
Saskatchewan will be less comprehensive than 
the one given for Northern' Manitoba. 

The Department of Northern Saskatchewan 
was created pursuant to an act of the 
Saskatchewan Legislature, May 1 , 1972 , as a 
single agency, a regional government department, 
to facilitate development and administration 
of northern programs designed specifically to 
meet northern requirements. Approximately half 
the area of the -province comes under the 
purview of this department. The Academic 
Education Branch of this department plays the 
role occupied by the Saskatchev/an Department of 
Education elsewhere in the province. 

Ajiother level of educational administration 
in this area is occupied by school boards, 
rnere are three of these, two of which serve 
sinqle, reasonably well-developed communities 
and operate in much the same way as any other 



The lowest level of administration is the 
local school board found in each northern com- 
munity. These are analagous to the local school 
committees found in Frontier School Division 
in Manitoba. 

The relationship between the Academic 
Education Branch and the Northern School Board 
is much closer than that found between either 
Northland or Frontier and its respective Depart- 
ment of Education. Until very recently, the 
Director of the Academic Education Branch was 
a member of the Northern School Board. Two 
regional superintendents employed by the Branch 
are attached to the Northern School Board. 
The Branch also employs a chief of curriculum, 
a materials developer, a native language con- 
sultant and an ethno-historian , all of whom have 
a close working relationship with the staff of 
the Northern School Board. 

The Northern School Board consists of eight 
local residents appointed by the Minister of 
Education, It is headquartered in Prince Albert 
and operates a total of 27 schools serving approx- 
imately 5000 students, who are taught by 220 
certificated teachers and 38 native parapro- 
fessionals. About 10 of the certificated teachers 
are of native background. 

A reorganization of the Northern School 
Board is now under way. In November of 1975, 
the appointed board will be replaced by a board 
elected in the manner used elsewhere in 
Saskatchewan. The Branch regional superinten- 
dents are now being replaced by board appointees. 
Both developments are seen as measures of in- 
creased local independence and self-government. 

There is a local school board in every 
one of the 22 communities served by the Northern 
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Schoo] Oodrd. This is in shtsrp contrast to the 
situation two years ago when there were very 
few. These boards serve primarily in an ad- 
visory capacity and have no status in hiw but 
are governed by regulations of the Branch* 
They have no financial resources but consider- 
ation is now being given to the provision of 
per-capita grants » 

Local school boards usually consist of 
three members who are elected in open public 
meetings for three-year terms. No honoraria 
are provided but certain expenses are paid. 

Liaison with the Northern School Board 
is maintained through a full-time consultant 
provided for this purpose much as in Ptanitoba. 

Members of the local school board serve as 
coffimunity contact people when school visitors 
arrive. They usually control comm.unity use of 
school facilities. In some cases local school 
boards become involved in teacher recruitment 
and participate in interviews and selections 
of candidates . 

School buildings requested by the Northern 
School Board and approved by the Academic 
Education Branch are provided by the Buildings 
Branch of the Department of Northern 
Saskatchewan. Local communities and educators 
are consulted in the planning processes but 
all other operations, including financing, 
are carried on by the Buildings Branch. Home 
economics classrooms, industrial arts labs and 
school gymnasia are built for community as 
well as for school use and are often built 
larger and equipped differently to accommodate 
this additional use. 

Bccduse of the rapid growth of some com- 
munities and other exigencies fairly extensive? 
use has been made of portable classrooms. This, 
however, is not regarded to be a good practice 
and permanent construction is preferred whore- 
ever possible. 



I fie Buildings Branch is also responsible 
lor t.he iiiviintenance of all Northern Scrtool 
BorU'j '.-.chuols. This service is provided under 
ctJtutvKt, The Study Group was advised that 
thi^i Ltrrangenien t is not entirely a happy one, 
it is very costly and the Buildings Branch 
dries not have the capacity to do a good job of 
maintenance in all schools. 

The drop-out situation in Northern 
Saskatchewan :id not appear to be any better 
than it is in Northland or Frontier School 
Divisions. One, approach to this problem consists 
of trying to make schools more attractive to 
native children and their parents by improving 
ttie pliysical facilities, modifying the curriculum 
and providing for greater local self-determin- 
ation in some school matters. Schools are 
increasingly being supplied with gymnasia, home 
economics classrooms, and industrial arts 
laboratories. It is the policy of the Northern 
School Board to offer home economics and in- 
dustrial arts in all schools with seven or more 
classrooms. Another policy requires that in- 
struction be offered in K-9 in every community. 

Children who must leave home for further 
education are assisted through a home placement 
program. Assistance is provided in locating and 
arranging boarding homes, in registration at 
the new school, and by occasional further con- 
tact with such students which helps provide 
the external support many of them require during 
a difficult period of social and academic ad- 
jus tmon t. 

School authorities in Northern Saskatchewan 
seem to have taken a more serious approach to 
curriculum modification and inclusion of native 
languages and culture than in either Northland 
or rrontier. There are the usual modifications 
uf industrial arts which place a heavy emphasis 
on smrjll motors and of home economics which 
recognise some of the physical limitations of 
the average native home. Some new courses are 
L'Oinfi developed with funding from an innovative 
projects progrdin including courses in outdoor 
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education, jvidLion riidintenatice , and native 
handicrafts , 

Two unusual programs, howov-ar, were not 
encountered in the other provinces in quite 
the form found here. Within the last year Vne 
Academic Education Branch has hired an ethno- 
historian and a native language consultant. 

The creation of the position of ethno- 
11 is tori an was an attempt to remedy what was 
seen U, be a serious curriculum deficiency, 
namely, its barreness with respect to the study 
of the history and culture of northern peoples. 
The cthno-his torian is conducting research into 
written materials of historical interest, com- 
iling an extensive bibliography, collecting a 
library of written materials of importance to 
northurn history, making tape recordings <f 
the voices and stories of older people, and is 
prtr^ently writing a syllabus for a social 
studies course at Uie junior high school level 
in consultation with two teachers who wi^l 
pilot the syllabus during the next school year. 

The assignment of the native language con- 
sultant is to develop a native language program 
which can be used in schools on a local ;.ption 
basis. The first emphasis is on oral language 
but a written program, using alphabetics rather 
than syllubics, is now being developed. In- 
struction is offered by local native people. 
Four schools now offer a program in the Cree 
Kiiujuage in grades 1 - 3 and it is hoped to 
tixpand the program to include ten schools during 
the next school year. The supervisor in charge 
of this program was most emphatic that it would 
be introduced into a school only at the request 
of the cotnminity. It is not designed to pro- 
mote Cree as an imposed program from without. 

In respect to the teaching staff of the 
Northern School Board, the Study Group learned 
that teacher turnover is about 40' per year and 
this r'ate now appears to be declining. There 
is much greater stability in the princi palsfiip , 
witfi only a 5-10 ' turnover ncre. Anong other 



things, the board and its officials try to make 
teachers feel that they are an important part 
of the school system. Teaching staffs are 
given control over a part of the instructional 
budget which is allotted to individual schools. 
The teacher organization in the system is very 
active and i t has a non-voting representative 
present at all neetings of the Northern School 
Board. 

In Saskatchewan the basic teacher salary 
grid is negotiated at the provincial level and 
applies to northern Saskatchewan. Teachers 
receive an additional northern allowance which 
ranges from $875 to $2375. Teacher housing is 
heavily subsidized with houses, furnishings, and 
utilities being available for $85 - $135 per 
month. For teachers who prefer to own their 
homes there is a cash subsidy of $40 per month. 

Teachers also receive travel expenses once 
a year for a convention and are paid travel ex- 
penses into the school at the beginning of the 
year. Personal effects are also moved in at 
the expense of the board. 

A Summary of Impressions 

During the travels just described the 
Study Group was struck by the great similarity 
of problems in northern education in the four 
jurisdictions under consideration. Almost with- 
out exception these jurisdictions try to cope 
with very high student drop-out rates, high " [ 
staff turnovers, serious difficulties in main- 
tenance, the need to provide services normally, 
available from other municipal bodies, the need 
to provide and subsidize housing with all its 
attendant problems, and other pressing matters, 
nearly all of which are further complicated by 
the geographic and social isolation of the com- 
munities served. Because of all these problems 
each jurisdiction is a very costly operation 
and requires special funding. 

Differences, too, v/ere evident to the 
Study Group. In governance, Rae-Edzo has been 
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yranted almost total liol r -cJctennindtion , 

subject* of cuurS'.^, to furuiinr; from tho ferri- 
toridl fjovwrnmerit . liotn I'td/n toba <.»nd 
Sdska tchewdrr hcive LMicourayed niortj vicjorously 
the? creacion drid activities of loCdi sci)Ool 
committees, tlidn hdS ilortnldnd. On the other 
hdiid. Frontier is still operated by an official 
trustee, wfiile both Alberta a/id SdSkatchewdn 
have appoifited boards with resident ineniber'S, 
Ifi all cases thero if> a definite trend of events 
leadifu] to greater locdl sel f -de lenni nation in 
school affairs. 

Another drea in whicli tiier'e are differences 
even while there are similarities is in reqard 
to teacher retefition. Except for Rae-Edzo, 
which has a very good rote/ition rate, the 
turnover is generally hicjh with .Northland 
having the least enviable record while Frontier 
and Northern Saskatchewan do somewhat better. 
It was also noted that both Frontier and 
.'iorthern Saskatchov/an enjoy much greater 
stability in the principal ship than does 
Northland. However, it should be noted that 
both these systems are larger and have a greater 
number of fair-sized schools niaking their 
principalsh ips more attractive to the incumbents. 

The relationships between the northern 
school jurisdictions and tneir respective 
Departments of Education also vary widely. 
Rae-Edzo enjoys greatest independence and has 
least liaison. The Study Group rioted the very 
{.lose liaison and working relationships found 
in both Manitoba and Sfiskatchewan. In 
Saskatchewan the Study Grou{) occasionally had 
difficulty in distinguisfiing between the 
j itivities of tiie Academic L'ducation l^vjncfi and 
t'io 'iortliern School Board. It should bo noted, 
however, that recent devjlopfnents there will 
hrobably lessen this close re 1 a t i onsfi i p to 
some degree. 

While Northland prob.suly e/ijoys the lowest 
s tuden t/te acne r ratio and ntakes greater use 
of local, native paraprofessionals , except for 
Rao-f.flzo, It is eclipsed in otner stall' by both 
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fUinitoba and Saskatchewan. Hoth these systems, 
even after making allowances for tfieir larger 
student populations, appear to have more exten- 
sive centra] office supervisory and specialist 
services, and i.ertainly a mucii larger number of 
people involved in fiiaintenance. 

Note wds also taken of the manner in which 
school buildings are supplied. There are fund- 
atnental differences of relationships between 
the school authorities and the respective 
provinces in that in I^lanitoba and Saskatchewan 
funds for school buildings are provided directly 
by the provinces on a pay-as-you-go basis. The 
school authorities do not become involved in 
school building financing. 

Finally, of these four jurisdictions North- 
land, in recent years, seems to have taken least 
interest in native language and culture and in 
curriculum modification. It should be noted, 
however, that there is some element of risk in 
this judgement in that while the Study Group has 
had extensive contact with Northland it has only 
heard official accounts of programs in the other 
jurisdi ctions . 

One final impression should be recorded 
fiere. The Study Group found its discussions with 
trie officials of these jurisdictions very inte- 
resting and useful and was given the impression 
that this feeling was reciprocated by these 
officials. At one time, commencing in 1963, an 
annual Schools in the Forest Conference was 
held which gave officials of the three provincial 
northern systems an opportunity to meet occa- 
sionally. Later events changed the nature of 
this conference and there is now no ready occasion 
for tiiese people to meet. It would be most use- 
ful for represe/itatives of tfie three jurisdictions 
to meet fVom time to time. 
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CM;VnCR niNETCFH 
t^cl usipns 

Thi? terms of reference ■ f the Study Group 
required it to consider "t^^- jrea and coiii- 
ntunities served by th" Dwi«^»on, including 
consideration of d^^si-^ab I i 1 i ty of in- 
c] tali no territory jri^now served or* excluding 
territory nov/ part of the Division". 

The Group received no reconitnendntions 
for the addition of territory, or for the ex- 
tension of service to Any additional com- 
munity. A possible exception to the above 
statement was a suggestion that a sc!joo1 
be operated at Indian Cabins, or the transfer 
of the Steen River school to that community. 
Indian Cabins children arc transported to the 
one room school at Steen River. Having regard 
to thn Small numoer of pupils involved and the 
uncertainty of the populations in both places 
the Grojp could not recoiiinend any change in the 
Present arrange^nents . These, however*, will 

to be kept under constant review by the 
division. 

In the matter of exclusions a report was 
made to the Minister of Education dated 
January 16, 1975 which reconwuended that certaHn 
schools be placed under the jurisdiction of 
other school authorities. These were Elk- 
South Wapiti, Menno-Simons , Brewster's Camp 
and /.ama. It was recoiiinend ed that Elk and 
South Wapiti be joined to Grovedale School 
District, that Menno-Simons cjo to Fairview 
School Division and the other two to Fort 
Vermilion School Division. It was also r*ecom- 
mended that Elk School District and South 
Wapiti School District become integral \..\rts 
of fii-ovedale School District to which their 
pupils are transported. 

Consideration was rpven to the tr*ansfer 
of Calling Lake, Steen River, A.C. McCuUy 
(Elizabeth Colony) and v). F. Dion (Fishing 
Lake) to oUier divisions or counties but the 



derision of the Study Group was to make no recom- 
mendations to this effect. 

fwo factors, contradictory in their im- 
port at times, were chiefly in the minds of the 
Gr*oup, as questions of transfer were considered. 

It is clear that geographical l*j'»fioj^ 
is of consequence. If a school can serviced 
from a jurisdictional headquartCiS within easy 
driving distance there would appear to be the 
probability of more inmediate and more econan- 
ical attention to the school's needs. 

Nevertheless, in the opinion of the Study 
Group there is another factor that may weigh, 
for the time being at least, more heavily. 
Northland has a special interest in and re- 
sponsibility for schools cotnprising wholly or 
largely native children. While it may at times 
be perplexed as to the best programs and policies 
to pursue it at least is conscious of the special 
nature of its mandate. Further, government, 
through the Department of Education, is aware 
of its special needs and funds it accordingly. 
Northland children are provided free books 
and supplies on a more generous basis than 
applies in most divisions and counties. The 
rationale of this is that since such a large 
percentage of the parents are in poor economic 
circumstances the children would frequently 
be at school without what they need. In order 
for school to proceed and the teachers not to 
be continually frustrated or improvising to 
the detriment of their work, books and supplies 
must be available. 

The division, again v/ith departmental 
knowledcje and support, provides teacher-aides, 
counsellor-aides, and Early Childhood Services 
program's. These are valuable, essential, in most 
Northland situations. The fear of the Study 
Group is that if one native school only is attach- 
ed to a division or county its special needs may 
receive little attention and that the school 
board or committee might find it difficult to 
justify to its other residents special treatment 
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Id t.no casus of nk-:.^)ulh ivuiiiti, Monfio- 

cibove, these ar^.* %choo!s svrvifHj wmte ^opjlsi- 

interest of Nor'tfnadd . it'.) fi.tLivf 

childrf^n's i!ianJ.ite. The Sr.u.ty 'W-oup carj ^oc 
no fed son v;hy, wli«i*n thev art' .jdj(H:ef»'' to r)r.hc»i' 
jur isdii. tions , they ouJjnc Mot t,o be oer'VLHi hy 
thefH. It can '".ee nn reas'^n, far pxdi!:ple, wtiy 
hciviruj ftMjjrd to cheir pconoiiiies, thoy should 
be fjiven hooks and :,LippiH:"i not availatjle to 
their nei^jhbors or utr^er^i ot iiiiuilar econoniic 
statui>. In each case 'jeofjrapriy and proximity 
of schools served by another jur'isdiction 
point to econonsy in servicinc). 

Tv;o other casf.-s ''should be mentioned. 

North of r't. Mcil'jrray some thirty- five 
miles is Northland's three room school at 
Kt. Mci-^ay. South of F*t. McMurray, about the 
sanie distance, is Anzac, When visited by the 
Group a one-rootii school operated fit Anzoc but 
a bus also was operated to Ft. McMurr-ay taking 
pupils to both pLiblic and separate schcjols, 
Carly in the 'ichool year\ pursuant to a nieetinq 
with parents by officers of the division, the 
school v^^s closed ajui-aU pupils are now bused 
to Ft. MciMur ray. 

The Study firoup v;as tjiven corresponderw:e 
indicatin<) that the [)ijbl ic school board wisned 
to exparuJ its area of linaiicial ^uppoi't by the 
f oriik! 1 1 or. 0 f a d i V i s i on c ef) tered on r t . McMu r'r ay . 
The Ciroup I'let v/ith tht* scf)Oi)l b<\ird and also 
w i In oft icers , i nc 1 ad i nu > up cha j niian » ot f.fx? 
•'.eparate t)Oard. 

Ihore are sotne nOvious .ulvant..» i»:S to 
r.avifK'i -.he tv/(i adjacent coniniun ) t ies S';rv(?d 
froHi Ft. McMui'ray, Maintenance t>( 'f. 'icKa/ 
ou«.|ht to be ha nd I ect inor^ ex ped i t i ou ! y . I her'e 
mitjht. be some advanta je tu fiavirtJj An.Mc [jus 
oper.itions under tf^'.' '...li ;•■ jiir i sd ic Hons a*-, the 
scho()i^ attended. 



'^r.idy finuif.' couli r.ot soe the establish- 
':-(,'^:t <jf a riivi'^'Oft ;}S teasib!(:. for one thinq 
tne M,. Mc'virray Separate distrif. t would not 
l:e p.trt of it fjtid The Anzac children chiefly 
attend t htr separ^Jte schools, i hen there is 
tne natter of subdivisions and distribution of 
tr'ustees. Ft. Mcf.i/ and Anzac, each alone. 
Seen scarcely efititled to subdivision status in 
relation to Ft. McMurray itself. Fur'ther. 
especially in respect of Ft. McKay, it is doubted 
that its special needs, v/hich are great, and its 
financial burden, could be expected to receive 
wfioie-hearted and generous support from Ft. 
Mc"-'urr<iy which is having its own financial prob- 
lef^is and whicfj art^ the cause of its interest 
in some sort of expansion. 

Since its concern is really financial, 
an<i not educational service to marginal areas, 
the Study Group has reconinended, separately, 
th'!, the further extension of the joint public- 
separate boundaries north be considered, to 
take in the Syncrude establishment. Because 
tfie r'elationship of Syncrude to Ft. McMurray 
is essentially the same as that of Great 
Caruidian Oil Sands it seems to be an anomaly 
for* the latter to be in the districts and the 
for;;ier outside 

The circumstances of Susa Creek-Muskeg 
River» adjacent to Gr'ande Cache, were looked 
i?ito. The pupils from these caniiiuni ties are 
biised to Grande Cache by Northland. Grande 
L<iche has a cons idei'ab 1 e number of native child- 
ren within its school district borders and runs 
buses of its ov;n . The view of the Study Group 
IS that in this case the aim should be to have 
■iusa Cr**ef--Muskei! River" included v/ithin Grande 
('acho. A separate report has been submitted in 
rosi'et.. f. of this. 

;fie iiiinediate impediment is that Grande 
'"fu:'v.' is ,1 .lev; Town with scfiools being operated 
i; a part of a combined jurisdiction. There 
w-!^. said -:o be some [)0S5tbility of separation 
of riunicipal find school functiorts. Not until 
.i scliooi district having independent existence 
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comes back ^nto being is it possible for the 
Susa Creek-Muskecj River area to be included in 
some fom of revised divisional or other 
organisation. If and when such ccines about 
provision should be made for some guaranteed 
representation of native people on the school 
board. 

All of the above cases, and no doubt 
others from time to time, require occasional 
review by the division and by the Department 
of Education as circumstances change. 
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^51'\^J}''\L^i^il. ^P^i i^comniLMidd ti ons 

Throughout the tuxt of this report there 
have appear jd observations, impressions, find- 
ings, proposals ond sugyestions . This chapter 
attempts to draw to'iether the chief ones of 
'Jios.?. ta express dOitio generalized findings, 
and to list tiie inost iinrujrtdnt lecoifiiiiotidations . 

First the findings and impressions arc* set 
forth. 

ilorthlana School Division cannot be re- 
garded as b-2inn a school .livisicM ^Jrilar to 
school divisions and counties elso-.-iicro iri 
Alberta. Only Fort Vermilion, and it only par- 
tially so, has any considerable number of its 
characteristics . 

a) distances are enormous, access is 
limited throughout much of its area, comiuuni- 
cation is often slow and uncertain; 

b) The communities served, though varying 
in degree, are often isolated and lacking in 
services taken for granted throughout Alberta; 

c) Water, sewer, sometimes power, are not 
available through municipal or other channels. 
Hence the division must become an installer 

and operator of utilities. In respect of water 
there is much expense and frustration in at- 
tempting to find a source of supply; 

d) Because otherv/ise there would be no 
housing for teachers, and hence no teachers, 
the division has to be in the housing business 
for almost all its staff. This results in 
expense in a variety of directions, in much 
administrative effort, and compounds the 
problems of niaintenance; 

e) The ()iipils in the schools, in large 
measure, enter and proceed through school be- 
sot by a number of handicaps not to be found 



generally throughout / 'lerta in relation to the 
school program as currei^tly carried forward. 
These may include coming to school speaking 
only a language other than English, an absence 
of school reinforcing activities and materials 
in the homos, low attendance levels, various 
defects arising from low economic status, 
constriction of general knowledge of the sort 
useful to the scfiool curriculum, and sometimes 
the social structure and nature of the community; 

f) The rapid turnover of teachers, and 
periiaps even more serious, of principals, leaves 
a great deal to be desired in terms of community 
and pupil rapport and understanding, in terms 

of scnool administration, in terms of continuity 
of program or development of special programs; 

g) Supervision of schools and teachers - 
visits to evaluate progress and teaching 
effectiveness, to give advice and encouragement, 
and to promote techniques - appear to be at 

a low ebb because there are not enough visits, 
tliey are not long enough,. and often do not 
get down to specifics; 

h) Pupil progress is poor when evaluated 
in terms of reading competence, oral partici- 
pation, retardation, whether by grade reached 
or by competence in the grade nominally pro- 
moted into, drop-outs and limited numbers 
proceeding to fiigh school; 

i) The administration has been weakened 
by much change-over of staff, instructional 
supervisory staff, maintenance staff, office 
staff. Both planning and execution must have 
suffered ; 

j) School plants, school grounds, 
teachers residences, and especially the main- 
tenance thereof, leave much to be desired. 

The above list could be extended, espe- 
cially in detail and particularization, but 
will suffice to introduce the following general 
observation. 
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ic.dl tll\\\ li)f)i\tif,S prolj !.;:v!! i.mfUJt. t'C 

Lujciiifh) dfid lecirMin<) di ft itult, ? uiK.ed i mj tnat, 
<in iiitusiun uf money Ldiiiuji jMis*. ih| / i. ir-.' oi* 
courUor\K;t till the illb ur tin: ':.riujci!s, con- 
cedint.) tfuit there nuvu beu-n in;. t(im;c?s of ^ieemiiH) 
oviM'-exptind i turLf lu dccutni)] i sn L»?rlM!M »:.muI'» , 
esptjc iiS 1 1 y in ruldtior) to buil.-jfnrjs ctdd iiuiiii- 
LOfiduce jrid thcit some ecofiomh.*:. n\n sur-ely bo 
acn ievt»d by btLi.or planning, siipoi'v i li i on Jnd 
control , ru:vL*rtntjlei>b the Study droui) concludes 
ttiut £i dc'cisiofj if. teniis iir finuncicil bu[)port 
ot tne divisio/i is one Chot fuis to be fd ced. 

Iiio i)uestio/i seems to' be, "Are all tiiose 
concerned, including the provincidl ijovernment, 
content for iiidttors to proceed Diuch as they 
nov; are, except pe»*haps for- some reorcjani/ation 
of tne manner* of governance and of adminiitra- 
tion of the division, and ttio development of 
such economies arid efficiencies as can be 
effected within the present (jeneral rM; ic of 
financial support? Or is so'..'lnitn) bet U-'r 
des i red'? ' 

As has several time., dcv . t .1 !;i tii i \ 
repor*t. tfie situation win -m ex'st is not o'^r' 
that the schools or schoci syf»*j.'iii . v in 
iitrdculous rranner, overni>_; t, . ■. 'ii nM. , \t \j 
only one factor- in a total it., ut (.onditions 
and c i rcums tancL'S ''ffeLtiru) Vi- ;ir'ofress, tnc 
ItrdT'nirii] Success, uf the cfiildrr- 

Y(?t » 1 f) so f..ir ;'S Ir.- N. -M,. I ( do i ts 

part to ii:!f;rovt.' tin.' s i ttia t : nn . .v.^ n n i ^, i)y no 
'!icMn-i a inconsiderable p.u t . no sin'ile fat. tor 
.t.ind-; So ?w{|n, or is so iiiU-.f) in n>Mwj of improve- 
ti.'t.'/^- . tht: te^JChinfj staM'. ,'»;m' dc'()rt.'e 

tni-.. a matte I- '^lualirv. a;"! will ,i}ways bn; '.m, 
.Aj? t!!ii'-eiJ 1 a te i y , ar^d cios t ul'v wc, i / . it i ■. a 
'HattcM' of contirunty. Tin', i, mMv i' r- 

In respect of principals - -moI.. Jf 
;)reater continuity i> nf)^ ■ - .••.."I ijx^ ^rudy 
Group Sees litt'r.' 1 i !-:e I i i; ')t : tfM' :>r w.- 
;)rov.:r:en t in rv-.,ut'Ct of r!.^ ,;n?:,. 



Wiiile some of tin) rocoKiiiKMidations made iiave 
a direct virtue, Such as better maintenance pro- 
se r'ving sciiool plant, the Group sees almost 
every thintj recoinmended as haviru) a direct or 
indirect contribution to improved teaclier mora le , 
to tru} [irobability of staff beinq more frequently 
content to remain longer, and to tfieir being more 
effective in developing appropriate instructional 
techn iques . 

It this wortli paying for? The Study Group 
tliinks that it is. The alternative seems to be 
a retention of the status quo with little, if 
any, improvement in school results, and no en- 
hanced contribution to the lives of the pupils, 
to the communities in wliich they live, and to 
the wider society into which they must increas- 
ingly penetrate or with which they must relate. 

The following is a bringing together of 
the cnief recommendations appearing in the 
various cliapters of the report. 

Chapter 4 

4,1 That Northland School Division prepare 
and adopt a statement of purposes and philosophy. 

Cliapter 5 

*i.l That the beard of trustees consist of 
nine members, all appointed by the Minister of 
Education comprising 

a) an appointed chairman, 

b) an officer of the Department of ■ 
Lducation , 

c) seven residents of the division, each 
representing a subdivision; 

'3.2 That Treaty Indians resident in com- 
murnties served by Nortliland be eligible for 
dppo in tiitcnt , i.e. be deemed to be residents of 
the division ; 

5.3 That the Superintendent of schools 
tne ciiief executive officer, and that he be 



resident (it. Pe,j(.o River; 

6.4 ThiJt the depurtnientdl officer on the 
board be a somewliut senior person in the 
Department; 

5.5 That the foriiiation of local school 
committees bo diligently pursued, and to that 
end there be appointed an organizer of and 
adviser to local committees; 

5.6 

a) That each local commit tee appoint a 
school representative; 

b) That Uie school representatives assem- 
ble in subdivisional or regional meetings Tor 
discussion and information about divisional 
affairs ; 

c) That once a year there be a division- 
wide meetinc) of school representatives; 

d) That at appropriate meetings, b or 
c, recommendations be made to the Minister of 
persons to fill impending vacancies on the 
board; 

e) That honoraria and expenses be provided 
for local committee members' and school represent- 
atives for approved meetings; 

f) That local school committees be 
assigned, or permitted, significant functions 
dncLthdt they have budgets under their juris- 

"fi'ictions ; 

5.7 That minutes of divisional board 
meetings be made available to local committees 
and to schools; 

5.8 That an annual repOfL be re(]uired from 
tho\ (li visional boord undjliat it be available to 
in tor'ested persons . 

Chapter 6 

o.l That the deve) opmun t cind use of 

15 



materials in harmony with the* children's envi- 
ronments be encouraged; 

6.2 That teachers and school programs 
adopt a positive attitude tov/ards the pupils' 
antecedents ; 

6.3 That increased information regarciinn 
the true progress of children in school be made 
available to parents, and be the subject of 
discuss ion v/i th them; 

6.^ That attempt be made to provide some 
increased availability of practical programs, 
in addition to, and supplementing, standard 
school offerings; 

6.5 That the teacher-aide, counsellor- 
aide, and Early Childhood Services programs be 
continued, and tiie last extended; 

6.6 That educational tours be encouraged 
and facilitated; 

6.7 That local residents be involved in 
school programs when they have knowledge or 
skills that they can contribute; 

6.8 That the Department of Education 
take the initiative in the establishment of 
some sort of curriculum center or agency having 
as its purpose the development of curriculum 
materials of usefulness not only in Northland 
but in other jurisdictions having considerable 
numbers of native pupils; 

6.9 That the assistant superintendent of 
schools, instruction, prepare, or arrange for 
the preparation of, supplementary guides for the 
use of teachers giving advice as to desirable 
adaptations of the Alberta curriculum, and also 
as to useful materials available in relation 
thereto; 

6.10 That the materials prepared in the 
1974-75 curriculum center be given a full and 
fair opportunity to be classroom tested. 
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Chaptur ; 

7 J ThcU iniproveniont of attendance of 
pupils continue to be souqht by (Deans other 
iUkW, pt*osecu tion ; 

7.2 That attempt be made to convince 
parents that success in school is dependent 
upon many non-school factors and influences and 
that only through home and community reinforce- 
ment of tl)e school can success be achieved; 

7.3 That the continuous progress plan 
continue to be studied and applied in so far 
as possible in the schools; 

7.4 That pending implementation of a con- 
tinuous progress plan, and while below grade 
achievement persists opportunity be given 
through a make-up year for pupils to be better 
prepared to cope with high school work. 

Chapter 8 

8.1 That a make-up year be optional for 
noffiinal grade 9 graduates before proceeding 
to high school ; 

8.2 That provision be made for grade 9 
pupils about to graduate to visit a high school, 
preferably as guests of students of such schools; 

8.3 That the offerings in divisional high 
school grades be appropriate to the accomplish- 
ments and prospects of the incoming classes; 

M,4 That no plans be instituted for the 
operatior) of a dormitory high scfiool ; 

fLS That an improved home placement 
service be instituted to assist high school 
'Oiipils in finding suitable places to live and 
also to be given more counselling and help in 
respect of educational and other problems; 

3.6 That the possible virtues of an ex- 
perimental group home in one center where 
Northland pupils go for high school be studied. 



Chapter 9 

9.1 That care be taken not to engage 
teachers whose speech patterns and accents may 
cause pupi Is difficul ty , 

9.2 Tljat contact be made with teachers in 
inter-cultural programs at universities; and 
that such students be encouraged to visit North- 
land schools i 

9.3 That recruitment materials be kept up 
to date ; 

9.4 That the romance of the North and the 
possibility of altruistic service be capitalized 
upon ; 

9.5 That the possibility of obtaining 
teachers from other school jurisdictions for 

a year or more of service without severance of 
contract be explored; 

9.6 That an internship program be estab- 
lished; 

9.7 That the level of bursary support for 
education students be raised; 

9.8 That attempt be made to recruit teachers 
more frequently for specific schools; 

9.9 That the use of temporary contracts 
be reduced; 

9.10 That the aesthetics of schools and 
residences be improved; 

9.11 That maintenance of schools and 
residences be improved; 

9.12 That delivery of supplies be more 
prompt; 

9.13 That better communication, including 
acknowledgment of messages, be instituted; 

9.14 That supervisory services be increased; 

3 
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V\,]t \nc i':.oKitjon bonus scolo be 

rev 1 sod ; 

9., 16 ThciL im.rotisod provision bo i;uidc for* 
travel .ubsidies for todchers; 

9,]7 rh(iL i) bonus bo ptiid to teacher's 
lifWifH) ccipiicity in a n.itive laMfjuage; 

jJ.) Ihdt the orieiUdition procjruin for 
tocjchers be continued and constantly t'e viewed; 

9,19 That provision be nicido for a rep?'e- 
, sontative of tne A.T.A, Local to attend board 
ineet inqs ; 

9w!0 That principals be recognized dS 
essential and importdnt, members of the total 
adiiii n i s t r-a t i ve s t ru c tu re , 

Chapter 10 

10. 1 That the supervisory staff which 
visits schools be increasea so that visits may 
be more frequent, more thorough, and of lorujer 
dtj ra t i on ; 

10-2 That the staff comprise: 

d) Associate superintendent 

b) Two assistant superintendents 

c) Supervisor of instruction 

d) Supervisor of pupil personnel services 

e) Director of Early Childhood Services 

f) Fdc i 1 i ta to rr. .is uvdilable th 'ouyh the 
L'Kicationdl Opportuni t.ios Fund, to bo continued 
as needed should [.O.f-. support be discontinued; 

10.3 Th^it. increased use be made of the 
[x-n^rtrtiiiefi t of hducation regional offices. 

Chapter 1 1 

I 1.1 That tMore be a diniinishinr) use of 
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portable c I ass rooms ; 

11. u That t\\Q comblniiuj of portables into 
aqcjreoate structures be avoided; 

11.3 That school buildings be provided in 
perinanent communities such tiiat they evoke a 
degree of admiration and respect; 

11.4 That the feasibility of combining 
quarters for' school, community and governmental 
services in one complex be studied by the 
several parties that might be involved; 

11.5 That schools be provided without de- 
benture issuing, i.e. to be paid for when built 
since all is a charge on government funds in 
any event; 

11.6 That the possibility of buildings 
being erected for Northland by the Department 

of Housing and Public Works be further explored; 

11.7 That school grounds be much improved 
and provision be made for adequate maintenance. 

Chapter 12 

12.1 That regular inspection and maintenance 
of teachers' residences be instituted; 

12.2 That the grounds surrounding teachers' 
residences be made more attractive; 

12.3 That attention be given to the aes- 
thetics of the residences and their surroundings 
generally; 

12.4 That individual units be made available 
to a qrea ter degree ; 

12.5 That there be a transition to more 
permanent type homes. 

Chapter 13 

•13.1 That there be an expansion of the 
permanent maifitenance staff; 
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13,.i! Tfiut, d [H^ocp'ain of r'(.K)ulai* inspoction 
(jfid mdinleiiunco ot t,cMOol buiidinys be insti- 
tuted; 

13.3 That orcjdni nation and expenditure 
control be improved; 

13.4 That an agreed schedule of reiniburse- 
(fient to teachers be adopted to apply when 
dccoimnodation is made available by them for 
lodginrj and meals, 

13.5 That provision be made in new 'jchool 
buildings for a modest overnight sleeping 
faci 1 i ty ; 

13.6 That local caretakers be given, where 
they are, further instruction as to their duties 
and be helped to be able to do minor mainten- 
ance ; 

13.7 That further consultations take place 
to explore the feasibility of maintenance, or 
some of it, being assumed by the new Depd'- t'^.^nt 
of Government Services. 



14.2 That the use of instructional equip- 
merit be monitored to avoid extensive lack of 
use; 

1';.3 That more help and encouragement be 
given to teachers regarding the use of instruc- 
tional equipment; 

14.4 That further equipment be supplied 
only when there is prospect of its effective 
use ; 

14.5 That there be a rotating stock of 
equipment at Peace River with items moving to 
and from schools in accordance with actual or 
prospective use; 

14.6 That the provision and we of reme- 
dial reading devices be carefully looked into 
as a possible priority item. 

Chapter 15 

15.1 That sums owing from the Department 
of Northern and Ii?dian Affairs be diligently 
pursued . 



Chapter M 

14,1 That libraries be improved by 

a) adding more books 

b) diiscardincj books of no value itt the 
schools 

c) improved :.helving and display facil- 
ities where needed 

d) improved lihrury housekeeping} and 
display 

e) providing supervisory assistance 

f) some degree of centra t ordering and 
con troi 

')] provision of suitable lists -or 

t-:.icners to consult; 



Chapter 16 

16,1 That tne administrative structure of 
the division be as outlined on the chart in 
chapter If 

Chapter 17 

17.1 That the isolation bonusns paid to 
teachers be revised, and that the Department 
of Educction further e,;d;nine the adequacy of 
i ts support level ; 

17.2 That improved procedures be ^"idopted 
for budgeting and the consideration and approval 
of the division's special grant, including an 
e-trly interim budget; 

'/^3 That a special grant be declared, 
•.•;:ject to revision as circumstances develop, 
a-Jd V.i'Zt the final financial statement show 
a Surp'.us or a deficit as the case may be; 



17. ■I fhcit. (j(.t<ji!i|)t bo made, in toopora ti on 
wUfi th<} (jGpar UntMit , to roduce the nocossity 
of l)orr;)wi/i<i for ctn^ront purposes; 



19,1 That Elk and South Wapiti districts, 
togetnor wi th intervening lands, be incorpor- 
atod into Orovodale School District; 



(:h(if)ter 19 



.7.5 Thut the division seek an adjustment 
of its transportation (jrant; 



19.2 That the Menno-Simons school area be 
included wi thin Fairview School Division; 



17.6 That the budget meetinc] of the board 
consider Uie budger. in greater detail, fUid as 
to pol icy s iyni f i cance ; 



19,3 That Zama City and Brewster's Camp 
be included in Fort Vermilion School Division, 
involving the formation of school districts; 



17.7 Th.it equipment ordering by schools be 
more closely moni torud ; 



19.4 That the Fort Mcf-lurray school districts, 
public and separate, be extended north to en- 
compass the Syncrude operations; 



17.8 That tiie board examine regularly the 
relationship between its budget and its 
expend i tures ; 



19.5 That Susa Creek and Muskeg River be 
joined to Grande Cache when this becomes legally 
feasible, and that in so doing the native 
people be given representation on the school 
board. 



17.9 That the separation of capital and 
current accounts be closely regarded; 



17.10 That proper approvals for short term 
loans be obtained; 

17.11 That some officer oe designated and 
be pennitted to function as purchasing agent; 

17.12 That an inventor-y control be insti- 
tu ted ; 

17.13 That the division seek from trie 
government a policy of provision of buildings 
on a pay-as-you-go basis; 

17.14 That districts be establislied at / 
Zama City and Brewster's Camp/whetiier transfer 

to Fort Vermilion is to be effected or not; 

17.15 That the recjuirenent that the auditing 
bo done oy the Provincial Auditor be withdrawn, 

Diapter 18 

l.'-'.l That a visit to the North West 
Territories Educational Resource Center bo 
I'Uk'lu by the appropriate divisional officer. 
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NORTHLAND SCHOOL DIVISION NO. 61 
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MINISTERIAL ORDfR 



Purtuumt to section 9 of The Department of Education 
Act, I hereby appoint 

(n) Dr. W.H. Swift - Chairman 

(b) Dr. R.J. Carney 

(c) Mr. D. Ewasiuk 

to inquire Into and report to me upon matters related to the 
Northland School Division Ho. 61 specified in the Append! x attached 



hereto. 



Dated 



•V 
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! : rail • 

[tie Otrjtin'l.iiif^tit (if 1 vinuiiUoji Ac_t 

The iiidtterji to be im^uired into ♦uid ri.'ptni wpon tuo as follows: 

(c)) yerierally, to study (itid i.ondutt <ui overall review and appraisal of 

the functions, administration, (fi^jt. ion , and services of the Northland 
School Uivi sion No, bl ; 

(b) in particular, to inquire into 

(i) the legal, lecjislaUvt^ ..ind .^^linistrative structure of the Division, 
and the effectiveness llK.Tfor 

(ii) the financing of the Division's operations, including its 

manner of budgeting, tlie r^oorLos of its funds, and the expenditure 
thereof; 

(iii) the educational prograin of tfie Division, including the nature of 
the facilities, ancillary *iervices, and the effectiveness -of the 
schools, having regard to tfie circumstances in which each operates; 

(iv) the area and communttie ; s<?rvei1 by the Division, including consideration 
of the desirability ai m.: ludifuj territory not now served, or 
excluding territory now pdi't. of the Division; 

(v) the nature and effet i i v»Mi.'^^ ot' services supplied to the communities 
served by the Division by ot.hf^r governmental agencies as they relate 
to the provision of s< fuol '..erviries; 

(vi) such other matters as im tM lioiinon of the Committee relate to 
and bear upon the ef ffx; f ivtMif; of the operations and services of 
the Division. 

1 (> 0 
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APPENDIX C 



THC ADVISORY AND CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 



Mcmb Grship 



Mr, Russell Alook, Wabasca 
Hr. Frank Blonke, Grouard 
Mr. Sam Hardin, Fort McMurray 
Dr, Ralph Sabey. Westlock 
Mr. Robert Seenum, High Level 
Mr. Walter Swain, Edmonton 



Former student of Northland 

ATA representative 

Former trustee 

Former senior administrator 

Indian community 

Metis Association of Alberta 



Meetings Held 



November 6, 1974 
January 8. 1975 
March II. 1975 
May 30. 1975 
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NORTHLAND COMMUNITIES VISITH) THC STUDY CROUP 



Fort Chipewyan 
Fort MacKdy 
Anzac 

Garden Creek 
Pdddle Prdirie 

Keg River (Dr. Mary Jackson School) 

Steen River 

Indian Cabins 

Menno Simons 

Calling Lake 

Elk and South Wapiti 

Nose Creek 

Jean O'Or 

Fox Lake (Little Flower School) 
Brewster's Camp 
Zama City 

Sputinow (J. F. Dion School) 

Elizabeth Colony (A. C. McCully School) 

Susa Creek and Muskeg River 

Grouard 

Gift Lake 

Atlkameg 

Pea Vine (Bishop Routhier School) 
Wabasca (St. Theresa School) 
Desmarals (Mistassiniy School) 
Sandy Lake (Pelic; ; iWvjntain School) 
Chipewyan Lakes 
Cadotte Lake 
Little Buffalo Lake 
Trout Lake (Kateri School) 
Peerless Lake 
Loon Lake 
Janvier 
Conkl in 



September 10» 1974 
September 11 
September 12 
September 13 
September 17 
September 18 

October 9 

October 9 

October 15 

October 23 

October 29 

October 30 
November 13 
November 14 
November 14 
November 13, 14 
November 19 
November 20 
November 25 
February 3, 1975 
February 4 
February 5 
February 6 
February 11 
February 12 
February 13 
February 13 
March 4 



March 
March 
March 
March 
March 12 
March 19 



EKLC 
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APPENDIX E 



MEETINGS WITH NORTHLAND SCflOOL OOARD AND PERSONNEL 



Auyust 2), 197^1 
November 6 
December 10 
December 1 1 
December 30 
January 9, 197b 
January M 
January 14 
February 4 

February 10 
March 25 
April 4 
June 11 



Board of Trustees and Table Officers 

Central Offices Education Supervisory Staff 

Randolph McKinnon, chairman, and Mary Gaucher, trustee 

Central Office Uusiness Personnel 

Lloyd Chorney, teacher on educational leave 

Donald Weaver, Assistant Superintendent 

Curriculum Development Team, Edmonton 

Janies Ducharme, trustee 

Leona Wi 1 1 ler , trustee 
Wi 11 iam Weber, trustee 

Clara Yellowknee, trustee 

Albina Jacknife. trustee 

Derek Allison, teacfier on educational leave 

Randolph HcKinnon and Central Office Business and 
Education Officials 
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APPENDIX F 



VISITS TO SCHOOLS AND 
DISCUSSIONS WITH OFFICIALS OF OTHER SCHOOL JURISDICTIONS 



September 19, 1974 
October 9 
October 10 
October 23 
October 29 
October 30 
November 14 
November 19 
November 25 
December 10 
December 17 
December 17 
March 26, 1975 
April 14, 15 
April 16 
April 17 



Fort Vermilion School Division 

Upper Hay River Day School, fleander River, Alberta 

Fairview School Division Officers 

County of Athabasca 

Grovedale Public School District 

County of Grande Prairie 

Tall Cree Schools #1 and #2, Fort Vermilion School Division 

Assumption Day School, Chateh, Alberta 

Grande Cache Public School District 

Fairview School Division Board 

Fort McMurray Public School District 

Fort McMurray Separate School Dis trict 

Rae-Edzo School Society, N.W.T. 

Frontier School Division, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Frontier Collegiate Institute, Cranberry Portage, Manitoba 

Academic Education Branch, Department of Northern 
Saskatchewan, La Ronge, Saskatchewan, and Officers of 
Northern School Board 
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APPENDIX G 



PUBLIC HEARINGS 



The Study Group conducted public hearings in Edmoi ^mi on December 2 and 3, 1974. 
in Room 147 of the Alberta Vocational Center. These hearings were advertised in 
the Edmonton Journal and in Fol io , staff bulletin at the University of Alberta. 
These hearings were intended to provide a formal opportunity for those orjanizatitns 
and individuals not located in Northland communities to present their views to 
the Study Group » 

Five briefs were heard and discussed. They were: 

K Northland School Division ?6l-The First Three Years, by Dr. L. R. Gue. 

2. Untitled brief by the Northland ATA Local No. 69, presented by Mr. Douglas 
McCulloch and Mr. Neil Davies. 

3. Untitled brief by Mrs. Peggy Robbins. 

4. Submission re: Northland School Division «61 by Dr. J. W. Chalmers. 

5. A pre'sentatioii to the Committee Inquiring Into the Problems and Future of 
Northland, by Dr. L. Y. Card. 
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APPENDIX H 



DISCUSSIONS WITH GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 



September 26, 1974 
October 3 
October 11 
October 22 

December 12 

January 6, 1975 
January 7 
January 16 
January 17 
January 29 
February 26 
March 25 

April 15 
April 17 
May 22 
June 17 



Saskatchewan Department of Education 

R. Mace, Metis Rehabilitation Branch 

R.V. Henning, Commissioner for Northeastern Alberta 

W. R. Duke, R. B. Budge, W. T. Worbets, and R. Penrice, 
Department of Education 

E. Dosdall and D. Robbins, Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development 

B. L. Stringham, Department of Education 

R. Patry and R. Cross, Department of Municipal Affairs 

R. B. Budge and J. Clarke, Department of Education 

R. Penrice, Department of Education 

A. Isbister, Department of Municipal Affairs 

B. Rawson , Department of Health and Social Development 

N. Mcpherson, Director of Education; E. Oberst, Director of 
the Educational Resource Center; B. Lewis, Chief of Curriculum, 
Government of the Northwest Territories 

G. Monroe, Director, Native Education Branch, Manitoba 
Department of Education 

G. Lindgren, Director, Academic Education Branch, Department 
of Northern Saskatchewan 

W. A. B. Saunders, Department of Housing and Public Works; 
W- S. Davies, Department of Government Services 

W. E. Schell and T. W. Pizzey, Department of the Provincial 
Audi tor 
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APPENDIX 1 



OTHER DISCUSSIONS 



December 30, 1974 

January 28, 1975 
February 27 
March 24 
April 9 

May 5 

June 19 



Dr, W, Adams, former superintendent of Northland School 
Division 

Indian Education Center 

Fred Dumont, Coordinator, Project North 

Mrs. Isabel Steinhauer 

Ur, Evelyn Moore, Director, Indian Students' University 
Services Program, University of Calgary 

Dr, E, W, Van Dyke, Applied Research Associates Ltd,, and 
Mr, C, M. McCaffery, Northern Development Group 

Mr, C. Boyce, Peace River Regional Planning Commission 



APPENDIX J 



SEMINARS, INSTITUTES, AND OTHER MEETINGS ATTENDED 



August 30, 1974 
November 1 , 2 

November 7, 8 
February 7 

February 17 



Northland Principals' Association, Grouard 

The Minority Experience— A seminar sponsored by the 

Intercultural Education Council of the ATA, Edmonton 

Northland Teachers Fall Institute, Edmonton 

Ad Hoc Committee on Cross Cultural Education, Department 
of Education 

Northldfid Principals' Association, Edmonton 
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APPEIIUIX K 



STUDIES UfiUERTAKEN FOR THE STUDY GROUP 



A Survey of liorthland School Division Student Enrollments 
Dr. J. A. Bacon, Department of Education 

Connnunity Profiles for Selected Northland Comniunities 

ur. E. A. Van Dyke, Applied Research Associates Ltd. 

Language Policy and Indian Education 

Dr. D. V. Parker, University of Alberta 
{Commissioned by the Northern Development Group.) 

An Analysis of Financial Procedures in Northland School Division 
J. Clarke and A. Peddicord, Department of Education 



APPENDIX L 



TERMS OF OFFICE OF PRESENT TRUSTEES 



Trustee 



Date of First 
Appointment 



Expiry Date of 
Present Terra 



a. H. McKinnon 
J, A. Ducliarme 
W. R. Weber 
L. Willier 
C. Yellov/knee 
A. Jdcknife 
M. Gducfier 



July 7, 1970 
January 15, 1969 
June 28, 1974 
December 1 , 1969 
December 22, 1970 
November 1 , 1972 
January 1 , 1973 



July 7, 1976 
January 14, 1978 
June 4, 1975 
December 1 , 1975 
December 22, 1976 
November 1 , 1 975 
January 1 , 1976 
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